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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Letter I, 
Algiers, 19th Sept., 1834. 
My pear Frienp, 

One day that I was in the King’s library at Paris, exploring 
hooks on ancient ‘geography, I cast my eyes on a point of the map* that 
corresponds with the site of this city. Its recent eventful history 
rushed full on my thoughts, and scemed to rebuke them for dwelling on 
the dead more than the living. The question of how widely and how 
soon this conquest of Algiers may throw open the gates of African civi- 
lization, is it not infinitely more interesting than any musty old debate 
among classic topographers ? To confine our studies to mere anti- 
quities is like reading by candle-light with our shutters closed, after 
the sun has risen. So [ closed the volume IT was perusing, and 
wished myself with all iny soul at Algiers. Ah, but the distance— 
the “Smare s@rum et importuosum ” of Africa—the heat that must 
be endured—and the pestilence that may be encountered—do not 
these considerations make the thing impossible? No, not impossible, 
| said to myself, on second thoughts ; the distance is not so great, and 
the risk of contagion has been braved by thousands with impunity ; 
I will see this curious place. 1 went to my friend, M. Galignan, and 
told him my intention; he introduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was 
soon to return to the colony as the Procureur du Roit. M. Lew rence, 
with the greatest friendliness, sent me about a dozen books relating to 
the colony, and offered, if T would accompany him in the imail-post to 
‘Toulon, to procure me a passage from thence to Algiers in the Govern- 
ment steam-packet. Untortunately for me, | had too much baggage to 
he accommodated in the mail, so I had to set out in the diligence, trust- 
ing to meet with M. Lawrence at Marseilles. As I travelled night and 
day, | had but a hasty view of the country, and when I reached Mar- 
seilles, I found that the Procureur du Roi had got before me, and (as I 
conclude <1) was already embarked at Toulon. A merchant-vessel was 
to sail for Algiers the next morning ; I took a berth on board of her, 
being anxious to get across before the season of the equinoctial gales ; I 
have since learnt that these gales are not so punctual in their visits to 
the Mediterranean during the autumn as to other seas. Meanwhile, an 
advice which M. Lawrence had given me dwelt in my mind, namely, 
by all means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine 
lodging-houses leave you very much to serve yourself. The only day 
therefore which I spent in the most interesting city of Southern France 
was devoted, not to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most 

valuable of all curiosities—a faithful domestic. A young man with an 








* The ancient Roman city lcosium. 
¢ Corresponding with our Attorney-General, 
Oct.—vol. XLV. NO. CLXXVIII. L 
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desire, and there is room for 2000 more 
it they should be discovered. There 
are already 1670 kinds of trees in 75 
natural groups, covering about forty 


acres 
DORSETSHIRE. 


(omparatwe Statutes of Dorset and 
Nomerset In the vear PBO1 the propor. 
tron of persons Livilhy th every square 
mile of the county of Dorset was 158 
ineverv square mile ef the county ot 
Somerset, 246. showi iy that the prerprta- 

moof Somerset is more dense than 
that of Dorset ov SS persons upon every 
square mile; a proof of the greater fer- 
tility of the seal of Somersetshire, a 
more abundant supply of teed, and a 
superior system of eultivation. The 
commitments to prison for ermiunal 
otlences in the county of Dorset, were 
177. being as lL tw OO of the popula. 
tion, or one in every six square miles 
in Somersetshire the commitments were 
G16, being as one to 656 of the popula. 
tion, or one in every three square mies, 
thus showing that todividual crime ts 
greater in) Somersetshire than om Dor. 
setshire in the proportion of TB to TS, 
The depositors Th SAV TTY . beat ks 1th t} a 
county of Dorset were 5526, beng as 
lw every 2O of the pop sation, or as tl 
mn every two square miles; mn Somer. 
setshire the depositers were T2141, 
being as l to every 33 of the popula. 
tion, or as eight in every square mile. 


LANCASHIRE. 


At the seventh half-vearly meeting 
of the Directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, they reported a 
continued increase in the trathe, as 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of the former vear. The re- 
ceipts of the halt-vear ending J0th 
June, amounted to 09.4741. IOs, and 
the expenses to O1.S14/. Gs. ld, leaving 
a net profit for six months of 37,6607, 
98. 10d. A dividend of 47 10s. per share 
was recommended by the Directors 


SUPPOLRA. 


New Terts ry Formations. —We beg 
to call the attention of our scientific 
readers to a paper in the ** Philosophi- 
cal Journal” for last month, from the 
pen of Mr. FE. Charlesworth, upon the 
subject of that formation commonly 


known to geologists under the name of 


Sufiolk Crag. The writer of this highly 
interesting communication has esta- 
blished the fact that this deposit, which 
has hitherto been considered uniform, 
mav be safely reterred to at least two 
different periods of deposition, lie has 
ascertained by constant researches in 
the neiwhbourhood of Tattingstone, at 
Sudbourne Park, and along the banks 
of the Deber, that. under the marly and 
ochreous beds which coustitute the upper 
crag strata, there is plainly to be traced 
adeposit ditlering almost entirely in the 
character of its organic remains from the 
sands and clavs by which itis overlaid, 
and whieh, from the abundance of corals 
discovered within it, he proposes to call 
by the name of coralline crag, while he 
assivns that of red eray to the stratum 
immediately above it. It appears that 
of the 450 species of testacea contained 
in both formations, no less than 200 are 
peculiar to the coralline crag. Of the 
remainder, 8O are contained in the red 
crag alone, while the remaining 150 are 
common to both deposits. This fact, ac- 
cording to the rule now generally in 
use among geologists, would in itself be 
sufficient, we imagine, to establish the 
point for which Mr. Charlesworth con- 
tends; but his paper contains several 
other curious and important correbora- 
tions of his opimioa, into which we have 
not leisure to enter at large. We sin- 
cerely hope that this enterprising voung 
orvetologist will continue his investiga- 
tions on this subject. and that owing 
to his own inquiries, and those of others 
endued with a similar spirit of judicious 
research, the common assertion that the 
tertiary strata are a disgrace to British 
geological science will be speedily and 
effectually contradicted, 


WALES. 


Old Coums.—A vast quantity of silver 
and gold coins, of the reigns of Queen 
Klizabeth and James the First, were 
lately discovered in the sands at Con- 
way, by a poor girl of that neighbour- 
hood. Several of them are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Gritlhths, the Governor 
of Shrewsbury County Gaol, and in 
good preservation. Those of Elizabeth 
(1582) describe her as Queen of France 
and Ireland; those of James, as King 
ot Great Britain, France, and Hiber- 
nia; with the characteristic motto, 
** States which God hath joined let no 
one separate.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Letrer I, 
Algiers, 19th Sept., 1834. 
My pear Frienp, 

One day that I was in the King’s library at Paris, exploring 
books on ancient ‘geography, I cast my eyes on a point of the map* that 
corresponds with the site of this city. Its recent eventful history 
rushed full on my thoughts, and scemed to rebuke them for dwelling on 
the dead more than the living. The question of how widely and how 
soon this conquest of Algiers may throw open the gates of African civi- 
lization, is it not infinitely more interesting than any musty old debate 
among classic topographers ? To confine our studies to mere anti- 
quities is like reading by candle-light with our shutters closed, after 
the sun has risen. So | — hee volume [ was perusing, and 
wished myself with all my soul at Algiers. Ah, but the distance— 
the “S mare s@vum et actin ” of Africa—the heat that must 
be endured—and the pestilence that may be encountered—do not 
these considerations make the thing impossible? No, not impossible, 
I said to myself, on second thoughts ; the distance is not so great, and 
the risk of contagion has been braved by thousands with impunity ; 
| will see this curious place. 1 went to my friend, M. Galignani, and 
told him my intention; he introduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was 
soon to return to the colony as the Procureur du Roit. M. Lawrence, 
with the vreatest friendliness, sent me about a dozen books relating to 
the colony, and offered, if I woul accompany him in the mail-post to 
Toulon, to procure me a passage from thence to Algiers in the Govern- 
ment steam-packet. Untortunately for me, | had too much baggage to 
he accommodated in the mail, so I had to set out in the diligence, trust- 
ing to meet with M. Lawrence at Marseilles. As I travelled night and 
day, | had but a hasty view of the country, and when [ reached Mar- 
seilles, I found that the Procureur du Roi had got before me, and (as I 
concluded) was already embarked at Toulon. A merchant-vessel was 
to sail for Algiers the next morning; I took a berth on board of her, 
being anxious to get across before the season of the equinoc tial gales ; I 
have since learnt that these gales are not so punctual in their visits to 
the Mediterranean during the autumn as to other seas. Meanwhile, an 
advice which M. Lawrence had given me dwelt in my mind, namely, 
by all means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine 
lodging-houses leave you very much to serve yourself. The only day 
therefore which I spent in the most interesting ¢ ity of Southern France 
was devoted, not to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most 

valuable of all curiosities—a faithful domestic. A young man with an 





* The ancient Roman city Sossius. 
¢ Corresponding with our Attorney-General, 
Ocl.—voL. XLV. NO. CLXXVIII. L 
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honest-looking countenance, who reminded me of your inestimable ser- 
vant George, brought me a certificate of his character for a twelvemonth 
past; but farther back the recommender could not speak for him, and 
there was a mystery over his anterior biography which makes me fear 
that he was only an outside resemblance of George. I engaged him, 
nevertheless. He said he was a Bntish subject, and a native of Gib- 
raltar; but when | took him to the British Consul, his answers were 
not so satisfactory as to procure a baa lle then recollected that 
he had been born at Cadiz ; the Spanish Consul, however, doubted the 
accuracy Of his memory. Atte woe he discovered that he was a native 
of Naples, but with no better success "= fine, we went hither and 

yonder in search of some testimony as to the place of his birth, which 
seemed to be as doubtful as that of Homer, only with this ditference, 
that the cities where he alleged he had been born seemed to vie with 
each other rather i disownime, than claiming, the honour of his nativity ; 
and nobody would give him a passport. So EP was obliged to ‘mbark 
alone—a knight-errant without a s pure, 

I sailed from Marseilles the Lith mst.,and we erossed the Mediter- 
ranean in six days. ‘That they were not in all respeets the pleasantest 
days of my life you will easily imagine, when T tell vou that twelve 
of us adult passengers, besides an obstreperous child of four years 


old, were potted alive mai ec bin Hite feet Spl jg The re Was hho 
refuge during the day-time ou deck, for it seemed to be kept from bemg 
set on fire by the sun oaly by incessant buekets of water. [Tt is true 


on we could sally from our den in the evening, and in the mght-time 

had some repose, but it was constantly interrupted at day-break 
ie the impious brat |} have mentioned, beating a toy-drum, and bawling 
lustily when it was taken from him. At last the very mother who had borne 
him lost all patience ; she threw his plaything mto the sea, and threatened 
to send the little drummer himself after it. Several of us humanely, but 
in vain, implored her to fulfil her threat. We were fortunate, however, 
as to our ship’s crew, who, trom the captain down to the mousse, or 
cabin-boy, were all assiduously attentive to us. The Mediterranean 
tradin: y-vessaels have gener illy a bad character for fee ‘ding their passen- 
gers with tough salt fish, and laying to at meal-times, so as to make the 
rocking of the ship an antidote to their guests partaking freely even of 
that sorry fare. But here we had excellent food and wine, though the 
passage-price was very moderate. One day we had even a fete and 
plenty of champagne ; it was when a brother skipper came on board 
and dined with us. He was a strange mad-cap, who, not cont ‘nted 
with being master of a ship, imagined himself also master of the “ Belles 
Lettres’? and philosophy. Nav, he was a poct to boot, and, to my mis- 
fortune, learning that | was a /etferateur, he cruelly intlicted several 
dozens of his own verses on my naked ears. It was a vovage altowether 
with many sutferings, but with some consolations. The cool of the 
evening gave us breath and appetite to sup upon deck, and, in order 
to promote cheerfulness, it was made a law that we should all sing after 
supper in turn, whether we could sing or not. T never recognised more of 
the natural gaietv of the French character, and T fell in with it the more 
easily, inasmuch as that, bating the discomforts I have described, and 
in the absence of stomachic affliction, I was, as far as the mind is con- 
cerned, very tulerably happy. The prospect of seeing a new quarter of the 
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globe, and of deserying even afar off Mount Atlas, with his head in the 
clouds and his feet in the sands of the desert—this prospect every now 
and then made my thoughts, I could almost say, delicious ; and I blessed 
my fate that T had not in youth exhausted the enjoyment of travelling. 
We passed between the islands of Majorca and Minorca, but at too 
great a distance to observe distinctly the features of cither of their 
shore 8. . 
Karly in the morning of the day before yesterday, [ awoke to the joy- 
ous sound of land having been discovered from the mast-head, and to 
the sight of land-birds wheeling around our sails. T should think that 
as far as thirty miles off we saw the whole portion of the Algerine terri- 
tory, Which stretches on the east along Cape Matifou, and on the west 
along the peninsula of Sidi Fe ‘rruch, where the French first landed in 
their invasion of the regency. At that distance, and even when you 
come nearer, by a great many miles, the view of Algiers from the sea is 
uot beautiful. It is true that the tops of the lesser Atlas form a fine 
background in the south, but the prospect assumes not its full pietu- 
resqueness till you come almost within a mile of the shore. Farther 
off, the city itse Hf looks like a triangular quarry of lime or chalk, on the 
steep side of a hill, whilst the country- houses that dot the adjacent 
heights seem like little parcels of the same material lying on fields that 
are to be manured, On nearer approach, however, the imagined quarry 
turns out to be a surprising city, and the specks on the adjoining hills 
to be square and castle-like houses, embosomed in groves and gardens. 
No town that T have ever seen possesses, in proportion to its size, 80 
many contiguous villas as Algiers; and their brilliance and high position 
vive a magnificent appearance to this suburban portion of the coast. 
Meanwhile the city itself, when you come in full view of it, has an 
aspect, if not stric tly be autiful, at least impressive from its novelty and 
uniqueness. Independently, indee d, of its appearance, its very name 
makes the first sight of Algie rs create no ordinary sensations, when one 
thinks of all the Christian hearts that have throbbed with anguish in 
approaching this very spot. Blest be our stars, that we have lived to 
see the chains of slavery broken here, and even about to be unrivetted 
on the other side of the Atlantic! But, without these associations, the 
view of Algiers is interesting from its strangeness to an European eye. 
It is walled all round in the old style of fortification, its whole mural 
circuit being, I should think, about a mile andahalf. It forms a triangle 
on the steep side of a hill, the basis of which is close to the sea, whilst 
its apex is crowned by the Cassaba, or citadel. That strong place was 
the palace of the last Dey. His predecessors had dwelt at the foot of 
the town; but so many of them had died a violent death, that Hussein 
Pasha thought a higher position would e ‘nable him to take better care of 
his loving subjects and faithful Janissaries ; so he removed quietly one 
night, with all his treasures, to the Cassaba. Farther off, on a still higher 
hill, stands the Emperor’s Fort—so called from having been built by 
Charles V.—which commands the whole town. The terraced and square 
houses which rise, seemingly condensed, close behind one another, are, 
like the forts and c ity walls, ‘all washed with lime, and dazzling as snow. 
These objects, together with the pier and light- house, the batteries, 
lined, tier over tier, with hundreds of enormous cannon on the sea-side 
rocks, give an imposing aspect to the city that seems to justify its old 
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appellation of “ Algiers the warlike.” At the same time the mosques 
and minarets, surmounted by the crescent, remind you that you are now 
among the Moslems ; whilst a palm-tree which is visible, though re- 
motely, seemed to me like a greceful characteristic feather on the brow 
of an African landscape. 

[ had soon, however, a less agreeable indication than the palm-tree 
of having got te a southern latitude. There was no keeping below 
when one came close to so interesting a scene; and, as the day advance ed, 
the deck became burning hot. The oflicers of health, as they are called, 
detained us for two hours in the harbour, gasping and exeer: ating them, 
before they would visit the ship and permit us to land. 1 had been 
recently so sick as to bring g up blood. T now grew feverish, faint, and 
almost blind. I felt bereft of every faculty except my fancy, and 
that was ill-naturedly busy in persuading me, falsely, that IT was 
about to die. When the boat arrived that was to take us ashore, I 
could not so much as rise to see my luggage put into it. It was 
then that a fellow- a er betrie nded meat my utmost need. This 
was a smart, intelligent, httle man of the name of Biron, whom T had 
supposed, from his nachos to be some officer pretty high in the 
civil service; but he told me that he was returning to his perru- 
qmer’s shop in Algiers. However, if he was not in the ervil service, 
his humanity calls me to remember him as a most civil and sevviacaile 
friend, and - need not say that [associated romance with his 
name. He took charge of my effects, and saw them sately through 
the Custom-house. What passed in that hour of landing im Affieca 

when T fell on my knees on the shore, hke Scipio, but from ex- 
haustion and not enthusiasm —is but indistivctly marked in’ my 
memory; but I recollect being glad that there were no ladies in the boat, 
fi rwe putsse “l Mis by young An ibs, oby lously vrownh to manhood, some ot 
whom were fishing in barges, and others swimming about, as naked as 
they were born. | re celliort, also, that the native porters seized on our 
baggage with as much nupudence as if they had been at C alais, and that 
my languid spirits were much refreshed by the sound of some hearty 
Whacks of his cane which my friend, the perruquicr, bestowed on those 
mitidels. Without the aid of his arm [I could not have got to the 
nearest inn. On reaching the hotel, its solid walls seemed to me to 
rock lke the ship which I had oe I threw myself on a bed; my 
predominant sensation was thirst, but the roof, the floor, and the sides 
of my apartment were all sheer masonry, and there was neither bell nor 
other means of summoning a waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon 
returned to my relief. He procured for me lodgings and a servant. I 
slept soundly that night, except when I was shortly, but not unpleasantly 
awakened, by the chaunt of the Mouzeens on the minarets, proclaiming 
the hour of prayer. 

I now write to you trom lodgings which I have taken in the house of 
M. Descousse, a respect ible merchant in Algiers, who was formerly a 
captain in Ny apoleon’s cavalry, and is at present colonel of the national 
foot-guards of Almwers. The national foot-guards, I understand, amount to 
between five and six hundred ; there is a nations! horse-guard also, but it 
reckons only one company, M. Descousse’s house formerly bel mged to 
the Aga of the Janissaries ; it m: iv be surpassed by one or two mansions 
of Algiers in gilded alcoves, se ulptured fountains, and other ornaments, 

but, upon the whole, it is a ‘fee sample of the best Algerine habitations. 
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From the street you enter into the lowest, or ground floor, which is dimly 
lighted by a window over the door. The main apartment here is em- 
ployed by my landlord as a porter’s hall; but, in bygone times, the 
Aga, surrounded by his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and 
receiving visitors. On one side of this gloomy hall there are vaulted 
apartments which were formerly used as stables ; but, since the Christian 
conquest of Algiers, they have been converted into wine-cellars. From 
the ground, you asc end by two flights of white marble stairs into full 
daylight, and to a court of some thirty feet square, paved with marble. 
This court, with a gallery passing in front of each side of its quadrangle, 
ticr over tier, to the height of three stories, reminds you of our old Eng- 
lish inns; only it is more elegant, and the w ‘hite marble pillars, contrasted 
with the green and yellow glazed tiles that line the staircases, as well 
as the arches and floor of each gallery, produce a rich effect. From 
these galleries, large and handsome fulding doors of wood, curiously 
cary ed, open into the rooms. The internal aspect of the house, as you 
look up to it from the court, is upon the whole imposing, and on the ter- 
race of the uppermost story there is a commanding and magnificent view 
of the city, the sea, and its ships, and the distant mountains. To save 
the eyes bon being painfully dazzied, it is however necessary to consult 
this prospect either by moonlight or by mitigated daylight. Here I meet 
with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the evening, among whom is Dr. 
Reviere, physician to the civil hospital, an intelligent, far-travelled, and 
accomplished man. He distinguished himself much in Egypt by his 
skilful treatment of the plague. Tis lady is a fair daughter of Penn- 
sylvania. In the Turkish time, men were not privileged to walk on these 
roof-terraces ; the women enjoyed them alone, and used to visit each 
other by climbing ladders up and down to the contiguous houses, 
Hitherto I have seen no Moorish ladies upon them; but the Jewesses 
ogle their admirers on the house-tops with a sort of feline familiarity. 
Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the apartments of the 
Moorish houses are gloomy and ‘comfortless. They have a few loop- 
holes in the outer wall towards the street, but receive their air and light 
principally through windows that look inwardly upon the court. These 
windows, which are latticed either with black or white iron, and without 
glass, except where Europeans have put it in, give the mansion a look of 
what it really was meant to be, when constructed—a family prison, where 
it was as easy to watch the inmates as in anyof our most approved peniten- 
tiaries, Niches in the walls, which have gene ‘rally doors, serve for presses 
and cupboards. One side of each quadrangular story, in an Algerine house, 
contains only one long and narrow room, but a show of three apartments 
is made out by a wall, built half-way up to the right and left of the 
central room, which face s the door. At the risk of broken bones, you 
ascend by a ladder to the top of these walls, and there you find a new 
floor of glazed tiles in either side-room, with a curtain hung from the 
roof so as to form two quasi apartments. Until the French arrived, a 
chimney was unknown to the Algerines, except in their kitchens, or, 
peradventure, i in the house of a foreign consul; and it is stil) difficult to 
find lodgings with such a comfort. Yet the climate, they tell me, is 
very chilly in the rainy months; and a Frenchman who has been in 
Norw ay declares to me ‘that he had suffered less from cold there than 
here. ‘The sole objects of Moorish house-building seem to have been to 
exclude the heat and confine the women, 
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Letrer Il. 
Algiers, Sept. 297A, 1834. 


[ have hitherto perambulated only a part of this city, but T under- 
stand that it contains 153 streets, 14 blind alle ‘VS, and five places that 
can be called courts or squares; of the last of these, however, only 
the ri and “tg ea neat the sca IS of awny extent. Thanks to the demo- 
litions made by the French, it is spac ious and commodious. As to the 
rest of Alwiers, it is, with the exception of one or two streets, a labyrinth 
of the narrowest, gcloomu st, and most crooked lanes that were ever 
inhabited by human beings. In many of them two persons can scarcely 
walk abreast ; and if you encounter an ass laden with wood, it behoves 
you to pull up cle ~verly to one side, if you wish to keep your lower venter 
from being torn up by a protruding faggot. This narrowness of the streets 
is, no doubt, some protection from the heat, and from the rain also, 
where the houses join their projecting upper stories into an arcade; but 
the stagnation of air which it occasions, together with the steaming 
offal and decayed vegetables that meet you at every corner, make me 
wonder that Alzic rs is ever free from putrid fevers. There are, however, 
large covered sewers, which md the city of much of its filth, and might 

carry it all off, if the streets were properly swept. The city is also well 

sup plic “dwith water. There are four aqueduc ts which bring it from the 
neighbouring heights, and which feed sixty-four public fountains, besides 
seventy-eight in private houses. The sewers are said to have been con- 
structed by the Romans in a city that pre-oe cupied the place of Algiers. 
For their aqueducts, the Algerines were indebted, in 1611, to one of the 
Moors who had been driven out of Spain, and who, having discovered a 
spring near the Emperor’s Fort, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
city, laid his project for supplying the city with water before the Dey. 
It was ap proved of and executed, and the projector was well rewarded. 
Every fountain has a ladle chained to it for the common use, with some 
arabesque sculpture on the stones, and an inscription which, I take it for 
granted, is a verse of the Koran—probably recommending Adam’s wine 
as a beverage, in preference to stronger liquors. The Mussulmans are 
fond of quoting texts from their holy book. On an executioner’s sword 
I have seen inseribed, in golden letters, ** God is merciful.” 

I account tor my continuing to be saahiieiina in this ugly place, only 
by ma novelty of objects which it presents, The diversity of the people 


and of their costume is not only amusing to the eye, but it stirs up a 
curiosity in the mind respecting ‘the history of so many races, and the 
causes of their concourse. The “ Grande Place,’ as I have told you, 


affords the only tolerable promenade. Here, at the market-time of 

morning, you see not only the v various people, but the animal and vege- 
table produc tious of nature displayed in rich picturesqueness. It has 
been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge here before break- 
faust. How [ long for the pencil of a Flemish painter, to delineate to 
you the human figures of all complexions and dresses !—the turbaned 
Moor—the Jew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, with her 
vard-long he: ad-dress behind her. I could not pass even the Jew boys 
that blacken shoes, without being struck by the nimbleness of their 
tongues, and the comic play of their countenances. They all speak 
French, and seem the happiest creatures on earth ; excepting, perhaps, 
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the half-naked negroes, who are always chattering and laughing loudest, 
in proportion to the scantiness of duds upon their backs. T omit the 
Europeans, for they rather spoil the picture. Peculiarly striking is the 
looks of the Kabyles, the aboriginal highlanders of Barbary, who have, 
all of them, a fierce air, and, many of them, legs and square forms that 
would not disgrace the grenadier company of the 42nd. Taller, and 
generally slenderer, are the Arabs descended from those who conquered 
the country in the seventh century. They are distinguishable by vivid 
black eyes, shaped like an alm nd laid sidewise ; and though many of 
them look wretched and squalid, you see some among them whose better 
drapery and forms, and fine Old Testament heads, give them a truly patri- 
archal appearance, | thought myself looking on a living image of 
antiquity, as T stood this morming beside a majestic old Arab, whilst he 
made the camels he had led into the market kneel before him to be un- 
loaded of their enormous cargoes of herbs and fruits. 1 felt ‘my very 
cen enriched” at the sight of the vegetable treasures around me, glowing 
with all the colours of the rainbow— splendid heaps of purple grapes im 
one pannier, and oranges, peac hes, lemons, and pomegranates in another. 
Here were spread out in piles the huge and golden-hued melons and 
pompions, and there the white garlic, “ and the scarlet and green pepper- 
pods,” together with the brown melogines, an excellent pot-vegetable, 
in size, shape, and colour resembling a polished cocoa-nut. Altogether 
the vegetable profusion here beats even that of Covent Garden; the 
only exception to its glory is, that their carrots, turnips, and potatoes 
are smaller and dearer, im proportion to general prices, than with us. I 
was particularly astonished at the cheapness of Barbary-figs—ten for a 
sou—-in Scotch, a bawbee. It is a fruit entirely distinct from the true 
fig, and, though sweet, is insipidly flavoured ; but still it is palatable and 
nutritious, especially if the stomach requires a slight astringent. I 
ceased to be surprised at its cheapness, when I found that it grows wild 
on the road-side, and may be had for the trouble of gathering. It is not 
an universal production over Barbary, but, where it grows, the poorer 
Arabs live on it almost entirely during the weeks when it is i season, 
It is about the size of an ordinary lemon, and grows on the cactus-bush. 
This plant, the cactus, does not assume the shape of a tree till its leaves, 
which are about ten inches long, and an inch thick, twist themselves toge- 
ther intoa trunk. It affords the singular phenomenon of leaf springing out 
of leaf. The leaves are thickly co vered with prickles, which, when they 
vet into the flesh, are with difficulty coaxed out of it. Tt is much used 
for hedges about Algiers ; but, if you should ever come to this country, 
my dear friend, I exhort you never to let your linen be spread out on 
the cactus, An affecting story is still told of a Dutch family who had a 
country-house near this city. ‘In the house there were five plump, inte- 
resting daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave their garments to be washed 
to an ignorant European laundress. She hung them out to dry on these 
pric kly bushes, and such evils were entailed on the lovely wearers of 
them, that they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a week 
or two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here ; but its smell not 
being so inviting as that of the vegetables, | took an informant’s word 
for it, that the fishes are the same with those caught on the opposite 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, of course, are 
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first to command your attention. Their tall slender foals, with their curly 
fleeces, look as ge ntle as lambs; but in the grown animal’s physiognomy 
there is an expression of ferocity which is not always absent from his real 
character. The camel is not that meek animal which report generally 
leads us to suppose him. IT went up to pat one of them, but he showed 
his teeth with so menacing a cry, that | made a precipitate retreat from 
him. He is particularly tierce im the rutting season, and is then some- 
times dangerous even to his native owner. [tis true that the Arab con- 
trives almost always to manage and attach him, though he loads him 
heavily, and treats him often to hard fare, even now and then to a blow ; 
but, on the whole, the Arab deals kindly with him, and gives him good 
provender when he can afford it. The animal, in fact, grows up like a 
child under the tent of his master, partakes of his plenty as well as his 
penury—enjoys his song, and understands his biddings., His docility 
springs from habit and affection—nay, we may almost say from moral 
feeling ; for he rebels when his temper is not sagaciously managed, 
When the French came to Algiers and got possession of camels, the y 
thought that their obedience might be enforced, like that of mules and 
asses, by simple beating; but the camels soon showed their conquerors 
that they were not to be so treated, and that both their kick and their 
bite was rather formidable. 

The horse here may be believed to have degenerated from the old Nu- 
midian breed ; for he rs lanky, and seldom elegantly shaped, and he never 
shows the blended fire and musele of a prime English horse. Yet Tam 
told that his hardihood and fleetness are often astonishing, and that his 
speed in sweeping down dechivities would tax the horsemanship of an 
English jockey. It is surprising how safe and serviceable these ammals 
are, though never mutilated. They will certainly give a snap at times 
both in joke and earnest, but they are seldom vicious; and Tam just come 
from seeing a “ cheral entier.” a beautiful creature, who will put his 
paw into your hand for the bribe of a sugar-plum. The mules are 
large and powerful. Of the asses there are two kinds—one, of the 
true old bibheal size, that might take Saul upon Ins back; the other, 
very diminutive, and most wretchedly treated. In the streets you are 
never a moment without hearing the ery of “ Harn, harrn,”? from a 
human brute of adriver, who is urging the speed of some of these 
unfortunate little donkeys, and making them feel his command by goad- 
ing them with an iron spike on that part of their hips where a wound 
has already been made and lett open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, unless you give the name 
of cattle to a poodle-dog, a raton, a monkey, ora caged wild-cat, which is 
now and then offered for sale. 1 was particularly struck yesterday with 
the beauty of one of the last of these animals. ‘She lay so sleckly and 
grac efully on her bed of straw, that if she had been tried for killing birds 
and rabbits, [could not have condemned her. Near her was a long-nosed 
animal, which the French call a raton, about seventeen inches without the 
tail, though I believe he has nothing of the rat about him but his name, 
for his eves are gentle, and he sutfers himself to be caressed. 1 am 
told, however, that he is treacherous, and a devil among the poultry. 

Sull more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious poodle, who whined 
in my face, and heseeched me to buy him, in a dog-lingo more persua- 
sive than Ciceronian Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruelly 
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hard it was to be standing the live-long day, tied by a string to the 
hand of his salesman. I bought him, and took him home ; was ever 
dog in this world so happy? [thought he would have gone mad with 
joy. The French maid-se rvant exc laimed, as he ramped up and down, 
“Test fou—il est fou?’ Unhappily for herself, the poor cat of tho 
house encountered him. He seized her hy the nape of the neck, but 
without hurting her, except that her pride was offended, and galloped 
round the gallery with her, as she uttered hissing and gurgling sounds 
from her throat, and sprawled with ludicrously unavailing efforts to 
scratch him. At last he dropped her, and, coming to an open window, 
showed his contempt of Mohammedan delusion, by howling in exact 
accordance with the voice of an old Mouzeen, who was proclaiming 
the hour of prayers from an opposite mosque. 

But the most popular candidate for purchase at Algiers is the small 
tail-less monkey, about a foot and a half in height. These gentlemen, 
though the most dininntive of the simious tribes in Barbary, are more 
formidable when they congregate and get shelter among the woods 
about Collo and Bougia, than the wildest beasts of the forest. They 
devastate in a single night whole orchards and corn-fields, They are 
cunning and regular in their tactics, having leaders, sentinels, and spies. 
They have a regular discipline, and a system of warfare; at least I 
have been told so. No traveller is accountable for all that he relates 
upon hearsay; it is enough if he quotes his authorities, and I can 
assure you that a highly respectable French drummer gave me his word 
of honour as to the fact, that the monkies of Bougia are well officered, 
and that their commander-in-chief has a regular staf Query, might 
he not mean a switch? Yet, formidable as they are in their strategics, 
the natives contrive to make many of them prisoners. The Kabyle 
peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree; he puts some rice into it, 
and strews some grains at the aperture to show that there may be more 
within, making a hole just large enough to admit the paw of the monke V, 
Unfortunate pug puts in his open paw and grasps his booty, but is 
unable to draw it back, because it is clenched, and he is not wise enough 
to think of unclenching it. Hence he remains, as the law phrases it, 
with “Avs person attached,” wand is found next morning, looking, you 
may suppose, very foolish and penitent. The olden custom was to put 
him instantly to death, but, as he will now fetch twenty francs at 
Algiers, he is sentenced only to transportation, so that the monke ‘VS ATE 
at least one part of the population who have been benefitted by the 
arrival of the French. 

The streets of Algiers, as I have told you, are very dismal; and really, 
when you meet a Sl eeslah woman, under their gloom, ina drape ry much 
resembling the dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as 
possible like a mummy or a ghost, she is far from inspiring gallant 
sensations. Where you have light to see them, the bandiness of their 
legs is generally observable under their shrouds, and the shrivelled skin 
around their eyes indicates that there is no great cruelty in their veiling 
themselves. Still I] must own that I have not seen the Moorish ladies 
so as to judge of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must have been greatly exag- 
gerated by the guesses of travellers in the last century, for it is impos- 
sible to conceive 80,000 or 100,000 human creatures ever to have been 
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packed together within its walls. The French census in 1833 enume- 
rates the inhabitants thus :— 11,850 Moors, 1874 negroes, 5949 Jews, 
2185 French (of course not including soldiers), and 1895 other foreigners, 
making a sum total of 23,753." 
lmiers has one Catholic church, formerly a mosque, and fourteen 
por 3 synagogues. The religious houses of the Mussulmans, by far 
the most imposing of ther pubhe buildings, amounted be fore the 
arrival of the French to ten large mosques, and fifty marabouts or cha- 
pels ; several of them, however, have been oceupied by the French for 
military convenience, and some of the marabouts demolished. The 
mosques are almost all alike. At the entry there is a fountain, with 
water flowing into a basin, where the Mussulmans perform their ‘aie 
tions betore they prostrate themselves in prayer. Every mosque has an 
octagonal dome, and a tall minaret, like our steeple, te rminating in a 
crescent, to which a piece of wood is attached whereon to plant a flag, 
when the mouzeen ascends to the battlements of the minaret in order 
to call the faithful to prayer, that his signal may be seen when his voice 
cannot be heard. Some of the minarets are covered with ulazed tiles 
of different colours, which have rather a gaudy effect. 

The largest mosque of Algiers stands at the entrance of the street 
leading from the harbour. It is a long rectangular edifice, divided lon- 

vitudinally into three naves by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, 
at about two-thirds of the length of the building, there are two other 
rows of pillars, which form a cross with the former. On each side of 
the grand nave there are galleries supported on pillars, of which those 
nearest the door are public, whilst those beyond the dome are appro- 
priated to the gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and several lamps, 
are suspended with chains along the whole length of the grand nave, as 
well as along the two rows of pillars which intersect the dome. The 
lamps are lighted for the evening prayers, but the lustres only on grand 
occasions, such as the feast of the Bayram. There is a niche for the 
Imams, and a pulpit, ascended by a flight of stairs, for the preacher. 
Mats of reed and rich carpets are spre ‘ad on the pavement. 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In these establish- 
ments, you enter a chamber paved with marble, vaulted, and lighted from 
above by small glass windows. The steam is created by hot water being 
poured into basins that stand on the sides of the room. A Moomsh young 
man, who conducts you hither, is arrayed only in a linen cloth around 
his middle, and after dismantling you of your ¢ ustomary dress, he affords 
you a similar covering. After you have heen seated for some minutes on 
a bench, inhaling the vapour and perspiring plentifully, he throws warm 
water over you,—rubs, or rather scrapes the skin, pats and paws the 
whole body, except what the cloth covers, as if he were kneading dough, 
singing all the time an Arabian song, and finally dries you with a towel. 
In an old account of Algiers by an Englishman, I find that this opera- 
tion in the baths used to be « quite formidable to a stranger—there was 
such rubbing with pumice-stones, and stretching the joints til the 
cracked. The treatment now-a-days is sufficiently gentle, but I felt 
myself less invigorated by it than by the cold or tepid bath. 








* This census was taken after the nie of the Turks, whose numbers may 
have probably swelled the population to nearly 30,000. 
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The coffee-houses and shops of Algiers are rather amusing—I mean 
those that exhibit the old Algerme manners. In the best French coffee- 
houses I observed several Moors, but you recognized them at once, by 
their fine white turbans and dresses, as well as by their manners, to be 
meu of the upper class. The other evening I took my coffee near two of 
them, each of whom I was told was supposed to be worth at least 40,0007. 
sterling. I was, at first, Englishman enough to laugh at the idea of men 
worth 40,000/. going about with bare legs; but, recollecting my own 
Highland origin, | said to myself, and has not the chieftam of my own 
clan, in the best ‘aa times, shewn as much of his naked limbs? I have 
seen a Highland clergyman mount the pulpit in a filabeg. Twas struck 
with the perfectly gentlemanlike air of these Moors. There was grace 
in every movement of their white and shape ly hands. By the tones of 
their voice, I knew that they were arguing, ‘but it was with mildness 
and light ple asantry, and their Arabic sounded like a musical language, 
i comparison with the guttural harshness of the common speech. 
These gentlemen Moors sat on chairs like the Europeans. 

In the native Algerine coffee-houses you find the Moors and Arabs squat- 
ting themselves for hours on benches, smoking and sipping black and su- 
varless coflee, which in taste much resembles worm-powders. There they 
also play at two games, which, as far as I could observe, are like drafts and 
che ‘ss. They listen meanwhile to the vocal and instrumental music of 
their indigenous minstrels—a music which, to an European ear, if I may 
judge by my own, is unintelligible and execrable. They have a finger- 
vuitar, with four strings, a fiddle with only two, and a flageolet, which 
is their best instrument, though bad is the best. I have seen them also 
use a drum made of parchment stretched over a jar of burnt clay. The 
jar might indeed be painted as a symbol of their music. Really 
against an Algerine concert | would a/most pit the bag-pipes of Loch- 
abar. A Highland piper gives you at least some idea of lilt or rhythm 
in his rudest pibrach—something to which you could dance or beat 
time; but in the Algerine airs I could discern no rhythm.—W hat, 
you will say, melody without rhythm! it is impossible, and the fault 
was in your cars. Well, I own to you the utter difficulty of imagining 
musie without rhythm, and I thought at first that the fault lay wholly 
in my ownear; but when I spoke on the subject with a Frenchman 
here, who is the leader of a regimental band, he told me that the rhythm 

in Moorish melodies is so capricious as to puzzle him*. 

The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their own, where Moor- 
esses dance unveiled—if their monotonous, see-saw movements can be 
called a dance. Of course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be 
compared with the unsunned snow, but, in justice to the beauty of the 

Algerine fair sex, which I have impeached upon suspicion, I ought to 
say that more than one of these opera-women appeared to me exceed- 
ingly handsome. 
The shops that have been opened by the French are of course after 
the fashion of Europe; but those of the Moors and Jews are in general 





* At a later period of my residence in Algiers, a most accomplished vocal musi- 
cian, the lady of Colonel De Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the 
notes of some Algerine airs ; but she said, “ I have been obliged to put a rhythm 
of my own to them, for I never could discern what the natives mean the rhythm 
to be.” 
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formed by a recess in the side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven 
feet long, and raised astep above the ground. In these booths you see 
the tailor sewing an embroidered garment, the shoe-maker shaping 
slippers of morocco-leather, and a variety of native artisans plying their 
different trades. In the butchers’ shops I observe a luxury (at least we 
Scotchmen esteem it as such) which I little expected to meet with so 
far from home, namely, a singed sheep’s head. The meat here is but 
indifferent. The restaurants affect the Parisian cuisine; but, whether 
it be the fault of the cook, the viands, or the climate, I have had little 
gastronomic pleasure since my arrival. 

The general food of the natives is couscusou, a preparation of flour 
somewhat like maccaroni, but enriched with a mixture of the yolk of 
eggs, and stewed with a little portion of animal food. I found it very 
palatable, though a little too highly peppered. Far different were my 
sensations when I tasted a bit of their mutton, which they preserve un- 
salted in suet. I believe they smoke it first ; it is horrible stuff. 

Before the arrival of the French, an European could not find at 
Algiers either an inn or an eating-house. The African merchants arriv- 
ing in the city had, and still have, covered bazaars where their goods 
are laid, with sleeping-places in the upper stories, forming a rude 
hostellerie. Near one of these bazaars [| remarked also a cook’s shop— 
a miserable dirty hole, where a Moor was roasting bits of meat about 
the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron wire, over a charcoal fire before 
the shop. When they were done, he whipped them cleverly off the 
spit into the plates of his customers, who grabbed them with their dirty 
hands, and seemed to relish them much. 

As the Algerines shave their heads, though not their beards, they have 
barbers among them, and the barbers’ shops are here, as they have ever 
heen in a simple state of society, great places of resort for loungers. 
They are a great deal larger than the shops of other artisans, sometimes 
fifteen feet t deep and proportionably broad, with benches aeend them 
for the loungers to seat themselves. On the walls they have daubs of 
pictures representing naval victories of the Algerines over the Christians, 
executed, | am sorry to beheve, by Christian artists who had been pri- 
soners here. Here the Moslem has his head shaved and his beard 
stained. The Algerine barber is, as everywhere else, a mighty news- 
man. In these shops the French spies reported that they had found 
conspiracies hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which probably 
never existed. 

I compute that the expense of living at Algiers is about as dear at 
present as it isat Pans. The arrival of the French, it may easily be 
imagined, raised the price of almost everything. That of wheat, and all 
manner of meat, was quickly trebled, and fowls and ducks soared in 
the market to a he ight of cost which they had never before been known 
to attain. Yet, though the greater part of vivres thus rose, some of 
them kept stationary. Honey and sugar, for instance, remained the 
same, the former at SO and the latter at 60 centimes* for the pound of 
27 ounces. Brandy also continued steady, though it has been far from 
steadying either the heads or health of the French. In this climate a 
moderate infusion of brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a 
particular state of the hody, when internal inflammation is threatened. 


—— — + - 


* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. 
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But the poor common soldier understands not the point of moderation. 
It is difficult to conceive how he gets money to poison himself with 
brandy, for his pay leaves him only a sou a day for pocket-money ; but 
so it is, that he gets frequently enough of it to be sent to-day to the 
hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 

The French have hitherto lost here about 3000 soldiers a year, and 
one of their physicians tells me that at least a sixth part of them have 
fallen victims to sheer drunkenness. 

During the last three months of the present year, wheat averaged 
Y francs 75 cents. for 45 kilograms. The kilogram is about 2 Ibs. 
weight, and 9 francs 75 cents. make, at the exchange of 1/. sterling for 
2+ franes, 8s. 73d. for 90 lbs. of wheat; which is about 40s. a quarter. 
Beef averaged at 40 cents. the half kilogram, about 4d. a pound ; veal 
was a trifle cheaper, and mutton a trifle dearer. Fowls rated at 1s. 1d. 
a-piece. Rice at about Lis. by the ewt. Potatoes at 4s. 4d. the ewt. 
An ass-load of wood at 1s. 3d., and the same load of charcoal at about 
3s. Gd. Finally, vin ordinaire “(it is very ordinary indeed) may be had 
for about 2d. a bottle; but from logwood dye and ‘alum I should think 
that an equally good beverage might be prepared still cheaper. 


Letrer III. 


I was three days at Algiers before I called either on the British 

Consul General, Mr. St. John, or Mr. Tulin, the Vice-Cousul; but I 
had scarcely left my name at the consulate, when the latter brought me 
a friendly message from Mr. St. John, requesting me to visit him as 
often as | could at his villa, where he resides in summer, and in the 
meantime to use his town house for my lodgings. The latter offer I 
declined for the present, but I agreed to avail myself frequently of his 
rural hospitality. The first morning that I went out to his country house 
Was uncommonly mild for an autumnal day in Africa. A fresh sea-breeze 
tempered the sun’s rays, and brought a de ‘lightful breath and murmur 
from the sea. Having sallied out from the gate of Bab-el-Oued, I passed 
the cemetery of the Jews with its splendid white marble tombs and 
curious Hebrew epitaphs, as well as the gardens of the late Dey, which, 
though square and formal, are large and not destitute of beauty. The 
road to the Consul’s house, which is a short league from town, goes 
round those gardens up a steep ascent, where the country presents at 
first only a sterile appearance ; but as you get farther up, the villas 
increase in number, and the vegetable power of nature increases with 
the height you attain. The fig-tree, the orange and lemon-tree, the 
pomegranate, the olive, and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in 
orchards with little or no cultivation. The cactus, with its massy leaves 
and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts around the fields and along the 
road sides, whilst the agave, a variety of the aloe, shoots up its branches 
ten feet high, like the swords of a race of giants. Then, at a certain 
height, you pass ravines on one side, beneath you, displaying lovely 
openings into the sea-coast, where the waves are whitening its distant 
rocks. In coming to one of these, peculiarly beautiful, I eal not but 
recall the lines of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” 


“ And where this valley wended out below 
The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow.” 
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I left my horse on the road with my servant, and went down to tra- 
verse this ravine. With delight I heard the gush of a gurgling runnel, and 
followed a stream almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was wimpling 
from rock to rock. <A brown little singing bird flitted before me: I 

could see it only by glimpses, but its note, though short and twitte ring, 

was sweet. Is it ‘possible, I thought to myself, that [am in Africa the 
torrid! The air was balmy; the banks of the rivulet were thick with 
wild flowers ; I knew not the names of most of them, or merely guessed 
at them from their resemblance to the product..as of our gardens and 
hot-houses ; but this uncertainty nowise diminished my interest in the 
charming strangers. When one meets with a smiling beauty, does it 
spoil one’s admiration not to know her name? | suspect that it some- 
times enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me perhaps, that is fantastic, 
to compare a man’s homage to woman with his love of a flower. True, 
if you mean a strict, unfanciful comparison. But allow a little phantasy, 
for itis an ingredient in all sorts of love. When we admire your sex, 
and, most of all, when we address you in poetry, do we not compare you 
to every flower that is most be ‘autiful? Then why should [ be shy to 
contess that my heart has a gallantry for flowers ? The ‘y make me dream 
that | am among graceful and gre ntle females. 

This was a day which I should never wish to forget: T could not 
tread a step or look a yard around me without seeing tloral treasures 
that were exotic to an Englishman. It is true that the i ivy, the black- 
berry, and the daisy pleasantly reminded me that [T had not dropped 
into another planet; yet, altogether, Nature appeared to me like an old 
friend with a new face; but it was a brightened face, and she was stll 
“my goddess, ) 

When I returned back to the road, I found my man Tachimo ceu- 
versing with an Italian compatriot with whom he had met. [had 
taken out my new valet in not the best possible humour. For a few 
days that he ‘had been with me, my service had appeared to him a sort 
of sinecure to his heart’s content ; but when I told him one evening to 
be ready to come with me at sunrise next morning to make a country 
excursion, he showed by his face that he gre atly preferred the gentler 
exercise of brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a mule’s 
back up the hills. At ‘daybreak he came to me with a musket on his 
shoulder, a brace of pistols i in his belt, and a sword by his side. “ My 
stars!" I exclaimed, “ lachimo, you frighten me. With another cun 
you would look as formidable as Robinson Crusoe!” “ Signer Campo- 
bello,” he said, gr ravely, “ you don’t know the country that you have come 
to. You may hear by their cries at night that there are jackals and 
hyenas all round Algiers; but what is worse, there are leopards and 
lions. Yes, a lion was killed not far from hence, and not long ago, who 
had teeth a foot long, and eyes as big as pompions. I know it for a 
fact, for | saw his skin with my own eyes.”? “ Signor [achimo,” IT re- 
plied with equal solemnity, “ I have heard the sweet voices of the 
jackals, and 1 know they would make a cold collation of us if we were 
dead; but they will never attack a living person. As to the leopards 
and lions, I engage not only to kill, but to eat all that we meet with. So 
lay aside, I pray you, your ‘sabre and fire-arms.”” He complied with a 
bad grace. Coming under the shade of the trees, I overheard him 
speaking about me in terms that were not flattering to my vanity. 
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* Only think,” he said, “ of that Englishman with whom I live (he did 
not deign to call me his master) going down yonder ravine to gather 
flowers, like a bambino !”” 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s house, he and his lady received me 
with such hospitality, that in twenty minutes I felt as if I had been 
acquainted with them for as many years. One of their youngest daugh- 
ters, Mrs. St. John told me, looked out of the window as I alighted at 
the gate, and exclaimed, “ Oh! is this Mr. Campbell ?— 

** T dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud, 
repeating a line from my little poem of  Glenara,’’ which it had been 
her day’s task to get by heart. 

In spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about children, 1 
am sure, when they are endearing, that nobody loves them better. It is 
true that when | conjure up an idea of purgatory, T always imagine it 
to resound with the cries of cross brats. Virgil himself fee lingly hints 
at this in dese ribing the entry to Tartarus. But a beautiful child, T have 
often thought, is the only living thing that could bear to be transfe rred 
alive to heaven. If Nature had made me a painter, I certainly think 
that [ should have devoted myself to the portraiture of children; and 
here “1 found perfect samples of beauty, that should have been my 
favourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from three years old upwards. 
Oh! I wish you could see the little St. Johns; they are little saints 
indeed. 

Mr. St. John’s house stands high on a hill-side, to the west of Al- 
giers. It is an old Moorish mansion of the most elegant kind, which 
the Consul has improved by a large additional drawing-room, vaulted 
and pillared in the true Mauresque style. From a high hill, to the west 
of Algiers, it commands a wide view over the plain of Matidjah to the 
range of Mount Atlas. The garden and shrubbery teem with every 
fruit and blossom which a rich soil under a powerful sun can be brought 
to produce. There I saw in flower, on the open ground, the yucca 
gloriosa, with its gigantic pyramid of white bells; the bignonia rosa 
sinensis, double and single; with double oleanders, geraniums, and 
passion-flowers in abundance. For fruit-trees, there are the almond, 
the guava annona, or soursop, the banana, and others, too many to 
enumerate. 

The only guest in the house besides myself was Mr. Brown, the 
American Consul, who, as he had been here during the French invasion, 
had been an eye-witness to all the fighting around Algiers, and, like Mr. 
St. John, could relate many interesting details. Mr. Brown was near 
enough to the scene of one of their battles to see a close conflict between 
bayonets and yatagans, and could descry a Kabyle, who had mastered a 
French soldier, cut off his head and bring it away with him under his 
arm. At first, the regular price of 100 dollars was given for every such 
trophy brought i in to the Moorish Government; but a Kabyle warrior 
having been detected in bringing in a native instead of a French head, 
he lost his own for the attempted imposition, and the capitation prize- 
money was discontinued, though not before 20,000 dollars had been 
given for prisoners, dead or alive. 

I slept at the Consul’s country-house, and had a long conversation 
with him next morning. Mr. St. John told me that, before the inva- 
sion, the Turkish garrison in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 Le- 
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vantine Turks, all of them of the worst description ; and who, having 
small pay, for the most part exercised different trades, Out of these it 
was the law that the Dey and his principal officers were to be chosen ; 
so that an enlightened Government could not reasonably be expected. 
The last Dey had been a waiter in a coffee-house. It is but justice to 
say that, when he changed the napkin for the sceptre, he was, for a Dey 
of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that ever reigned. The 
Aga of the Janissarics, who married the Dey’s daughter, had been a 
wrestler; and it was thought, if the French had not come, that he 
might have one day tripped up the heels of his father-in- law. The 
Minister of Marine, or Lord High Admiral, was, before his installation 
in office, a burner of charcoal ; and his Excellency’ s manners conti- 
nued to savour so much of the coal-burner, that none of the European 
Consuls could spe ak to him without a trial of temper. 

It is strange, in looking back on public events, to find how little the 
Algerines were humbled by Lord Exmouth’s victory, in comparison with 
the humiliation that ought to have been taught them, if England had 
followed up her victory with consistent spirit. I will not detail to you 
the insults that were offered to our Consul, Mr. Macdonell, a man of 
excellent character (Mr. St. Jobn’s predecessor), because [ am = sure 
that the history of the whole affair must have been published in Eng- 
land. We had a dis spute with the Dey of Algiers, as you may remem- 
ber, in 1823. Tam not speaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on the subject ; 
for my object was to get facts from him, and not opinions ; and he could 
tell me no fact tending to shake my conviction that Macdonell was an 
l-used man, and that our compromise with the African barbarian was 
n stain on the honour of England. Whether the blame belonged to 
our Government, or to Sir Harry Neale, who commanded the squadron 
before Algiers, [ will not take upon me to say; but so it was, that 
Admiral Sir H. Neale made two concessions to he Dey—the meaner 
that they were secret--namely, that our flag should not be hoisted in 
the English Consulate in Algiers, and that Mr. Macdonell should not 
return as Consul. 

When Mr. St. John succeeded him, all the disgraceful ceremonies in 
the intercourse between the representative of Great Britain and the 
chief of the chastised pirates were continued, The British Consul, like 
that of the other Christian powers, was still obliged, whenever he 
came in sight of the Dey’s palace, to walk bare-headed under the 
hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was obliged, on reaching the palace, 
to sitdown on a stone bench in an open passage, where every porter 
could sit down beside him. He was not allowed to wear a sword in 
the Dey's presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his own servants, 
if they were Mahometans, might do so. The Kabyles used to be on 
horseback, whilst the Christian Consuls went a-foot ; nay, even when 
they passed the ancient palace of the Dey, where nobody had lived for 
twelve years past, they were obliged to uncover their heads as long as 
it pleased the Turkish soldiers who were sitting before it. 

The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride of the Alge- 
rines; and the Dey, in an altercation with the French Consul, gave 
him a blow with his fan. For this unwaiter-like conduct he re fused to 
make any reparation; and the singularly inefficient blockade ke ptiu 
by a squadron which the French sent out to Algiers raised his spirits to 
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mirthful insolence. He had been at Paris, and he used to compare the 
French blockading ships to the Cyprian girls around the gates of the 
Parisian playhouses, who beset all outgoers, but catch not one in a 
hundred. 

Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek captives being brought 
to Algiers and doomed to labour as slaves, but without either pay or 
the usual sustenance allowed to slaves. He was answered, that those 
Greeks were subjects of the Porte, and that England had no right to 
interfere for them.—To this the reply was obvious, that Lord Exmouth 
had extorted a bond from Algiers, sealed by the bicokad a thousand Eng- 
lishmen, that no Christian should hereafter be made a slave in the 
Regency. But the British Government relinquished their interference. 

About the same time, there was another gross instance of Algerine 
barbarity, in the case of George Nicholaidi, a rich Greek merchant of 
Smyrna, who was arrested here, and, los an alleged intrigue with a 
Moorish woman, of which not a shadow of proof was produced, was 
beheaded, and his whole wealth was seized upon by the Dey. If Lord 
Exmouth’s victory had bespoken liberty to C hristians of every nation, 
the paction surely implied their security against lawless forfeiture 
of lite. 

I forbear to send you an account of the French conquest of Algiers, 
because you will find it in many public ations. Among the rest there is 
a pretty accurate description of it in the October number of the “ United 
Service Journal,” for 1830. [am trying only to recollect authentic 
anecdotes that have not been published. The Dey owed his fall to his 
Insolence, ignorance, and misinformation, all working together. When 
tuld that the French could equip as many as thirty ships of the line, he 
exclaimed, * /t és impossible ; 1 know that, e xcept the force they have 
sent out to blockade me, they hare not one ship of the line—I have 
it from my correspondent in Italy—Eunglind alone has ships.’ He 
suffered the French to land with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch, from 
a firm persuasion that he was getting them like so many fishes into his 
net. An Armenian, who had served as an interpreter with the French 
army, was taken prisoner and brought before him; he questioned him 
about the different forces which the French had brought hither, and 
when the Armenian told him that he believed the French had brought 
with them 200 cannons, his serene highness flew into a violent passion— 
* Take away that infidel dog,’’ he said, “and cut off his head for telling 
me a lie.” The order was mstautly obe ved, 

Mr. St. John’s family had been removed to Malta in the expectation 
of the invasion, but the Consul himself remained at his post. ‘The na- 
tives respected him so much, that, when they were coming down to cross 
his grounds, they retired and took a different route at his remonstrance ; 
at the same time the French general commanding the troops in_ that 
quarter put a guard of seven men to protect the Consulate from any 
straggling party of the French. 

At three o’clock of the morning of the 4th of July, 1830, the French, 
who had already advanced from Sidi Ferruch, had chased the Algerines 
before them in several engagements, and had posted themselves on the 
heights which command the town, opened their fire upon the Emperor's 
Fort. It lasted till one o'clock, when the native troops went out of the 
fort, setting fire to the powder magazine. At this crisis the Dey sent for 
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the British Consul-General, and requested him to go on his (the Dey’s) 
part tothe French C ommander-in- -chief, to know what terms he wanted. 
The Commander-in-chief replied, that he required the town to sur- 
render at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, promising at the same time 
the security of the Dey’s person and property, as well as that of all the 
inhabitants of the town. This answer having been given in writing, it 
was sent by the Dey to his own secretary, who had gone out with the 
consul, On the following morning, the 6th of July, the Dey sent again 
for Mr. St. John, to know whether he could really depend upon his own 
safety and that of the inhabitants, as promised by the French general ; in 
which case, he said, he was ready to surrender the town, and sign the con- 
vention offered him. Mr, St. John assured him that he might rely on the 
promise of the Commander-in-chief. His Highness then put his seal 
to the Convention, and requested the Consul to be the bearer of it to the 
French,—at the same time begging him to get the Commander-in-chief 
to allow him two hours more for the removal of his family to his private 
house. The Consul complied with the Dey's wishes, and obtained the 
delay asked for by the Dey. The French troops were detained until 
one o'clock, at which hour they marched into the town and took possession 
of all the forts. The Consul, fearing that in the confusion some atrocity 
might be committed on the French prisoners, obtained their liberation 
from the Dey before he left his palace, and had them sent to the British 
Consulate. 

During this second visit Mr. St. John was admitted by the Dey to the 
chamber of his treasures. It was paved with stone, for no wooden floor 
could have borne the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, 
were lying heaped up like corn ina granary, and, several feet high in the 
walls, the plaster, which had been wet when they had been shovelled in, 
retained when dry the impression of the coins. In this hall of Plutus 
were contained not only some hundred thousands in gold and jewels, 
which the Dey took with him, but between two and three millions which 
the French owned to receiving. Considerable sums, it is known, disap- 
peared unaccountably after the French had got possession of them, but 
Mr. St. John suspects that millions may have been sec reted, though not 
brought off by the Dey himself. No man, certainly, in real life—if we 
except their owner and those who helped him to hoard them—ever 
looked around on such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that da 
contemplated. It was like a scene in a dream, or in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.”’ But did the British Consul, you will ask me, 
receive any gratuity from the Dey for thus negotiating to save all his 

rsonal wealth. No! not a farthing. A pecuniary recompence J 
loon no doubt our Consul’s British pride would have refused ; but there 
was something heartless in the Barbarian’s sailing off without leaving 
a keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom he had actually to thank 
for preserving to him an immense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John 
had to complain of still worse usage, when, in return for his interfer- 
ence which had saved Algiers from being taken by storm and delivered 
up to pillage and butchery, he found himself assailed by French scrib- 
blers, who misrepresented the whole history of events, and calumniated 
him as unfair and partial to the Algerines, and as an enemy to the 
French. Their calumnies deserve only this general answer, “that all 
respectable Frenchmen here now acknowledge the humanity of his 
conduct, and speak of him in terms of high estimation. ‘T.C. 
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THE PARTING WORD. 


I leant within the window 
That overlooks the tide ; 

I saw our eyes were meeting, 
And I saw nought beside. 

I knew that we were parting ; 
That knowledge made me om 

More than my lips had venture 
On any other day. 

I asked “ Will you forget me ?” 
Too long my dreaming heart 
Recall’d the words we whisper’d, 

As there we stood apart. 
I see the open window, 
The careless talkers near, 
And how I talked as careless, 
To shun their smile or sneer. 
I see the silent river 
That wander’d darkly on, 
While the mournful light of midnight 
Above the waters shone. 
I said—so darkly flowing 
My course of life has been ; 
With mocking lights, whose lustre 
But partly show'd the scene. 


I felt as if the morning 
At length began to shine— 
As if my spirit’s day-break 
Came from those eyes of thine. 
I felt I deeply loved thee— 
With fond and earnest love— 
Firm as the earth beneath me, 
True as the stars above. 


Such love as I had painted 
Thro’ long and lonely years ; 
Too passionately happy, 
My eyes were fill'd with tears. 
I wish that I had shed them, 
They had not then been kept, 
For the hours that came the morrow 
To weep as I have wept. 


For I have felt the folly 
Of all I fancied then ; 

Not with my own heart’s loving 
Am I beloved again. 


I fear my evil planet, 
Whose fortune has denied 
The only heart I covet 
In all a world so wide. 
The memory of that moment 
Is lingering with me yet : 
I said to you remember ! 
Ah, must I say forget ! 


m2 








L, E. L. 
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THE LOVE CHARM. 


“ Very well, indeed. I see that I shall make quite a gardener of vou 
in time.”” The fair girl to whom this was addressed looked up in the old 
man's face with a smile, and then went on with her task. This task 
consisted in tying up various flowering annuals, whic h, like many other 
things in this world, required a little wholesome restraint. A pretty little 
garden it was on which they were bestowing so much pains, both useful 
and ornamental, The straight green rows of beans had some tall stalks 
among them, that might have emulated their classical ancestor, on 
which Jack the Giant Killer mounted to the Ogre’s castle, and the peas 
deserved all the praises which it did their master’s heart good to hear 
lavished upon them. There was a background of cabbages, and some 
artichokes overlooked the neat quickset hedge. Gooseberries and cur- 
rants were beginning to redden amid their verdant leaves, the cherries 
were looking a sort of yellow coral, and the small crisp apples were 
already set. A blue tint was already appe: aring on the lavender, and 
the pale young shoots were springing in the box edges which neatly 
surrounded the small flower-bed. The porch at the door was covered 
with China roses, pretty delicate frail things without scent. But this 
was compe aneted by the cabbage roses, now opening their crimson 
depths full of summer and sweetness, wearing the richest blush that 
ever welcomed June. 

Adam Leslie was a happy man—he hajl all that a long life had desired 
—a window looking into a street—his house was the last of a row, a 
garden, and a small competence. He had past a number of years in 
the very heart of the city, where a dusty geranium, a pot of mignonette, 
and a blackbird, were all he had to remind him of his boyhood and his 
native Argyleshire. He kept a small shop, whose profits just, and only 
just, maintained a wife and a large family. They were not destined 
long to be the burthen which in his moments of temper he sometimes 
called them,—wife, children, were carried one after another to the 
crowded church-yard in the next street. He wished that they had been 
buned in the country, for the country to him was the ideal of existence. 
Years past away, and found him still the same hard-working man, toiling 
he scarcely knew for what. Suddenly a new te again bound him to 
existence. His brother died, and left an orphan daughter to his charge. 
Once more that dark and narrow staircase was musical with childish 
feet—and Adam Leslie no longer sat down to an unshared and silent 
board. The timid quiet little stranger soon became to him even as a 
child of his own. She had the blue eyes and bright hair of those 
that he had lost. Like them he soon became anxious for her. The 
cheek grew paler day by day; the little feet lost their lightness ; and 
the languid lip poured forth less and less frequent its snatches of moun- 
tain song. Marion was accustomed to air and exercise, and pined in 
the close street. “Can I not keep even one to be the joy of my old age,’ 
thought the old man as he looked on the pale and spiritless ‘child, who 
had drawn her stool towards him, and was resting her head on his knee. 
His resolution was taken—he gave up sundry visions of wealth and 
civic honours that of late had troubled him overmuch—and gathering 
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together what he had, gave up the pursuit of more. He sold his shop, 
and retired, as we have before said, on a small but comfortable inde- 
pendence. He took a small house at Greenwich—something of lin- 
gering habit still kept him near to the great city where he had passed 
so many years, and at first, it must be confessed, he found time rather 
heavy on his hands. But an active mind soon makes occupation for 
itself, and in the course of a year Leslie had quite enough to do. In 
the meantime he was amply rewarded by the improvement in Marion, 
The change did wonders for her. ‘The cheek recovered its blooming 
colour, and amended health soon showed itself in the amended spirits. 
Often and often, when at work in his garden, he heard her sweet laugh, 
like musical bells in the distance ; and her soft voice singing those old 
songs which yet struck a chord in his heart. 

But Marion, from the rosy child, was now grown up into the lovely 
young woman, and there was one in particular who thought her so. 
ler engagement with Edward Meredith was known to, and approved 
by her uncle—certaiuly, in the first instance, he did say that Marion 
might have done better—yet, a little eloquence on the part of the lover, 
and a little silence and a few blushes on the part of the mistress, ob- 
tained his consent. 

Young Meredith had his way to make in the world, but his steadiness 
and activity had made him a favourite with the merchant in whose 
counting-house he was a clerk, and, in a couple more years, he con- 
fidently calculated on being able to support a wife. Adam Leslie had 
not much to give during his life, but at his death Marion would inherit 
his little property. In this they were as happy as youth and hope could 
make. Expectation is in itself a very pretty sort of reality. Night 
after night Edward used to row, or if the wind served, sail down the 
Thames, and Jand about a mile above Greenwich, when a quarter of 
an hour’s rapid walking brought him to Leslie’s house. He usually 
arrived there about eight, which just left time for a walk in the fine old 
park with Marion. Slowly did they wander through those green and 
shadowy glades, where the deer feed so fearlessly, conscious, though 
scarce observant, of the beauty around them. They had no eyes for the 
Venetian palace at their side, through whose divided domes are seen the 
masts of a thousand ships. They looked not on the mighty city dark in 
the distance, nor on the green country that stretched far away; they 
had eyes only for each other. But the natural influences around were 
not unfelt, the soft air aided her companion’s words to raise the rich 
colour on Marion’s cheek ; and Edward grew more eloquent with the free 
breath that he drew on the fresh and open height, which the Scotch girl 
laughed at him for calling hills. At nine punctually they returned to 
the house, when Marion used to disappear for a few minutes, “on hos- 
pitable cares intent,” and she and supper came in together. They say 
suppers are very unwholesome, our grandfathers and grandmothers never 
discovered it, and Adam Leslie belonged to them; at all events, it was 
very pleasant, when on a summer evening the little table was drawn to 
the window seat, which two of the party found quite large enough for 
their accommodation, and on the other side the old man in his large 
arm-chair. In this seat Adam Leslie had three sources of happiness, 
he saw his supper, the clematis he had planted and trained round the 
window, and the young people who were to him as his children. “ We 
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shall have a thunder-shower soon,” had been his prophecy the whole 
day,—“ The wish had been father to the thought ;”—still hour after 
hour the dark clouds had passed provokingly away, taking their 
showers with them; however, they were now gathering in good 
earnest. A low clap of thunder vrowled in the distance, and the wind 
awoke on the branches. A shower of leaves, green fresh leaves falling 
before their time, whirled through the air. This was followed by the 
pelting rain, and Edward shut down the window. The gardener con- 
gratulated himself and his peas and beans, and the supper went on with 
added cheerfulness. Suddenly Edward exclaimed, “ Look, Marion, 
how beautiful!’? She turned and saw the clear silvery crescent of the 
new moon just emerged from a black cloud; a rivg of blue sky was 
around, and the edges of the dense vapour were touched with hight, 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marion, who had all the ready superstition of a 
mountaineer, “IT have seen the new moon through glass for the first 
time, and you, Edward, have shown it me.”’ 

“It is very unlucky,’ continued her uncle, “ to see the new moon 
through glass for the first time.”’ 

Edward tried to laugh at the superstition, but unshared mirth only 
damps the spirits of a small circle, and he gave up the attempt. That 
night they parted somewhat sooner and less cheerfully than usual, The 
next morning was too glad and sunny for any ill omen to be recollected, 
and by a sort of tacit agreement the moon was kept quite out of the con- 
versation, Marion a little ashamed of a belief which she could not reason 
upon, and Edward as little liking to renew any subjectin which he could 
not agree with her. 

A jortnight passed away, and the moon was at its full; Edward 
was now later of an evening than he usually had been, for an extreme 
pressure of business on the house in which he was employed made the 
work of extra hours necessary, and he was only too glad to do anything that 
put him forward in his master’s favour, One mght he was returning 
very late, but the tide served, the night was a lovely night in June, and 
he enjoyed it, as those enjoy whose naturally poetic temperament is 
checked by their ordinary circumstances, but which lends the keenest 
delight to any touch of romance or beauty that breaks in upon the 
commonplace, He tloated down the noble river with a navy resting on 
its dark stream. The hght arched bridges, with the long lines of light 
trembling through them, were left far behind. The huge dome of St. 
Paul s arose bathed im the moonlight, that giant fane of a giant city, 
a hundred spires were shining silvery in the soft gleam, and all meaner 
objects were touched with a picturesque obscurity: all around was 
silence and rest. ‘The myriad voices of London were still, and nothing 
vexed the lulled ear of midnight. The only sounds were those that might 
have soothed even the ear of sleep—there was the languid waving to and 
fro of some loose sail, and the dip of Edward’s oars. His little boat was 
the only moving thing on the water, for if the black colliers, whose 

gloomy canvass was still spread, moved, the movement was impercepti- 

ble. But his light boat went on and left behind a train of glitter- 
ing bubbles, like the small stars that meet and mingle on the milky 
way. 

He had now arrived at that more lonely portion of the river which 
preceded his landing. A little tired with rowing, he let the oars drop, 
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and his boat glided with the stream, as he leant back gazing on the 
clear heaven above. He started, for a wild strain of music floated on 
the ear, It was interrupted for a moment by the chiming of the clocks 
that, one mingling with another, told the hour of twelve. They ceased, 
and the music rose distinct upon the ear. He gazed around and saw, 
far away in the moonlight, a little boat, with a white and swelling sail. 
He rowed towards it, aud could distinguish the chords of some lute-like 
instrument, and the tones of a human voice. As he came nearer, he 
saw that the little bark lay motionless on the river, and that it only held 
one person. The figure was too much muffled for observation, but the 
flowing drapery denoted a woman—even if the sweet voice had left it 
doubtful— Edward remained entranced by the delicious singing, The 
air was singularly wild, and the words were in a foreign tongue, but he 
thought in his heart he had never listened to music before, After 
pausing while 
“ His spirit like a swan did float 
Upon the silver breath of that sweet singing,” 

he rowed eagerly towards the mysterious bark. A dense cloud sailed 
over the moon, and the river for a few moments was shrouded in com- 
plete darkness. The moonlight softly broke through the dusky barrier, 
the dense veil melted into soft and glittering vapour; again the river 
was flooded with light, but the music had ceased, and the boat was gone. 
Edward strained his eyes in gazing round the horizon, but in vain,— 
Ile listened, but no sound broke the profound stillness till the clocks 
struck one. He started from the reverie in which he had been indulg- 
ing, and snatching up the oars, rowed hastily to the landing-place. 
Fastening his boat, he proceeded hastily along the lane which he had so 
ofien trodden. ‘Twice he paused to breathe the cool fresh air, for he 
was feverish, and his temples were throbbing, while that sweet strange 
air would not quit hisear. Late as it was, there was a light in the win- 
dow of Adam Leslie’s cottage, and a light step stole — the passage, 
and a soft hand unbarred the door; a few whispered words were all on 
which they might venture, for her uncle would have been miserable at 
the idea of Marion keeping such late vigils. Edward’s sleep that night 
was broken and troubled—that song haunted him. In his dreams he 
was again upon the water, he drew near to the strange boat, he spoke to 
its lady, and she raised her veil, and he gazed on a face beautiful beyond 
all that he had dreamed of beauty. Morning came at last, but he woke 
weary and fevered. | 

“* How ill you look, dearest Edward,” said Marion, when they met at 
their early breakfast, “ you are overworking yourself ;”? and she gazed 
upon him with a tender anxiety which left him not a thought but for 
herself. She walked with him down to the boat, yet he never alluded 
to the mysterious music of the preceding night, though it still rang in 
his ear, and mingled with even her sweet voice ; a shyness for which he 
could not himself account prevented his alluding to the subject, he 
shrank from naming it; and when he reached the river, he cast a hasty 
and confused glance around, as if it must retain some consciousness, 
But all was bustle and life, the ships taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, were under a press of canvass, and boat and barge were in 
full activity. Children were playing on the banks, and their shrill 
voices and laughter softened the deeper tones of manhood and business. 
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Edward sought in vain that day to fix his attention to the desk before 
him ; still he heard that sweet low song, and faces of strange loveliness 
floated before him. He was impatient for night, and when it came, he 
sprung into his boat, half fearfully, half eagerly. It was as his heart 
foreboded, again he heard that melancholy song—again he saw the veiled 
figure in the little boat—the clocks too told the same hour, but this time 
he rowed at once towards the stranger’s bark. The lady flung back 
her veil, and he at once recognised the lovely face that had so haunted 
his dreams. She stretched forth her hand, as their boats lay alongside, 
and he took the small white fingers, thai glittered in the moonlight with 
gems,in his own. But the touch was as an electric shock, Ins boat 
seemed to sink from under him, a mighty sound was in his ears, and he 
sank back insensible. 

He awoke as from sleep, confused and dizzy: he gazed round, and as 
he gradually recovered his senses, saw that he was in a vast hall. He 
lay for a while in a pleasant state of half consciousness, his gaze 
slowly taking note of the various objects by which he was surrounded. 
The hall was surrounded by pillars of malachite, wrought into the sem- 
blance of gigantic serpents that supported the shining dome, and whose 
illumined heads made an enormous lamp in the centre. The parti- 
tions they formed were filled either by alcoves crowded with birds of 
rich and foreign plumage, or by paintings representing scenes in some 
far country. At one end was a large fountain which played in fantastic 
forms round an inner basin that shone with liquid fire, and min- 
gled its reddening jets with the fountain’s clear and cry stal ones. At 
the other end was a conservatory, crowded with large beautiful flowers, 
but none of them familiar to Edward. Marble urns scattered around 
were wreathed with their magnificent blossoms, and some of the birds, 
loosened from the golden network, flitted past; some with crests of 
meteor-like crimson, others spreading vast and radiant pinions coloured 
from the sunset. The waving of their pinions, and the falling of the 
fountain, were the only sounds heard in that stately hall ;—these, and 
one other: it was the low soft breathing of a woman. Edward heard 
it, and turning to the side from whence it came, saw, watching by his 
side, the strange beauty of the song and of the boat. She was tall 
beyond the ordinary height of woman, but stately in her grace as the 
ideal of a queen and the reality of a swan. Her arms and feet were 
bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white robe swept 
around her in folds gathered at the waist by a golden girdle inscribed 
with signs and characters. Her hair was singularly thick, and of that 
purple blackness seen on the grape and the neck of the raven—black, 
with a sort of azure bloom upon it. It was fastened in large folds, 
which went several times round the head, and these were adorned with 
jewels and precious stones, like a midnight lighted with stars. Her 
complexion was a pale pure olive, perfectly colourless, but delicate as 
that of a child. Her mouth was the only spot where the rose held 
dominion, and lips of richer crimson never opened to the morning: 

“ Youth,’ said she, in a low voice of peculiar sweetness, “I léve 
thee ;—might after night I have watched thy boat on yonder river. 
I know not what the customs of thy land may be ;—I speak according 
unto mine. I have wealth—I have power—I have knowledge ;—I can 


share them all with thee.” 
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Edward started to his feet—the image of Marion was uppermost in 
his thoughts, “ Lady,” he replied, unconsciously imitating her own 
highwrought language, “in my country woman pleads not to man. «ff 
have not wooed, and I do not wish to win thee. Thou art wonderful 
and very fair, but thou art not my love.” 

She loolees at him for a moment with her large dark eyes. “ I 
think,”’ continued she, * I could make thee love me, if thou wert to 
stay here awhile. I pray thee, give me a lock of your sunny hair. | 
have seen none like it.”” 

Edward gave her one of the bright curls which clustered golden 
around his head. 

** Look around thee,” said the lady, “for a little time. This hall is 
a triumph of my art. These birds and flowers belong to my native 
Mexico, and so do those glad valleys.” 

Edward gazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there came on 
the air the same melancholy song that he had heard while on the river. 
The very sound of his own steps disturbed him; and he flung himself 
ona couch, to enjoy without interruption the exquisite melody. ‘The 
intense perfume of the flowers intoxicated him like wine. He felt as if 
lulled in a delicious trance, in which one image became more and more 
distinct—the pale but lovely face of his hostess. His heart was filling 
with love for those radiant eyes. A softer fragrance breathed around 
him—it was her breath. He looked, and she was again bending over 
him ; he saw himself mirrored in the moonlight of her eyes. 

“You will not leave me ?”? whispered she, in those soft sweet tones 
which were like notes from a lute. 

“* Never!’? exclaimed the youth, and threw himself at her feet. 

Weeks had passed away, and done the work of vears in Adam Leslie's 
cottage. His garden was now in the richest season of the year. The 
sunshine had settled into crimson on the peach ; the bloom was on the 
plum, and the dahlias, whose colours might vie with a monarch’s 
clothing, crowded the garden with unwonted prodigality. Arm-in-arm 
the old man and his niece wandered around the now mournful garden ; 
he trying to speak that comfort which his every look belied, and she 
trying to smile as if she believed him; but the tears rose into her eyes 
as she tried to smile. It was now more than six weeks since Edward’s 
mysterious disappearance, and the little hope that had once been che- 
rished was now dying fast away. That night, after Adam Leslie had 
gone to bed, Marion strolled into the garden. She could not sleep, and 
the lovely moonlight she thought might soothe her. Alas, the tears 
that had been in her eyes all day now began to flow, when suddenly the 
sound of footsteps roused her attention. She raised her face from 
her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman standing beside 
her. 

“Why do you cry,” said the strange visitor, fixing on her a pair of 
small, bright, snake-like eyes, “ like a child, when you might win your 
lover back like a woman ?” 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the woman went 
on. *“ Yes, if you will follow me—though you look as if you were 
frightened to death, I can help you to set your lover free. There 
are other bright eyes in the world besides your own ; but yours will be 
the best and last loved, if you dare to follow dne who is your friend.” 
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** I will ask my uncle,” said Marion, trembling with agitation. 

“ You must ask no one, and nothing”—interrupted the little negra, 
her harsh voice growing yet harsher as she raised it—‘ but your own 
true heart: unless there be love enough to lead you on, your lover will 
remain bound by the spells of the sorceress for ever.”’ 

The thought past rapidly through Marion’s mind, that if she could 
but see Edward, old love must revive, even if he had deserted her for 
another, Led on by some strange fascination, she followed the little 
negro woman. They came to the river side, where a small boat was 
moored, and when her companion was seated, took up the vars and 
began rowing with great quickness down the river. They stopped at a 
small flight of wooden steps, and an almost worn-out door admitted them 
into a large, but desolate-looking garden; another door, but that huge 
and massy, admitted them into a dark and winding passage. Marion 
shuddered as the little negro caught her hand to lead her forward ; she 
followed her for some distance, when the sudden opening of another 
door dazzled her eyes with a blaze of light. They had entered a mag- 
niticent chamber, titted up in the utmost oriental luxury for a sleeping- 
room. Marion was scarcely allowed time to look around, for her 
dwartish companion whispered in a low tone, like the hissing of a ser- 
pent, “ Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you see there ; 
it is your lover’s.”’ Well did the forsaken girl recollect the sunny hair ; 
she pressed it to her lips, while her fast-falling tears dimmed its lustre. 

‘Come, come, I will show him to you,” exclaimed the little negro 
woman, again hurrying her on; “if you still love him, when you see 
him, throw that charmed lock of hair into the fountain of fire by which 
we shall be standing, and the spell that binds him will be broken.” 

Marion had not power to speak, but she followed the dwarfish 
creature with a heart beating louder than her steps. Again her eyes 
closed in the presence of sudden splendour, they were standing behind 
the fountain of mingled fire and water; from thence they could see 
without being seen. In the centre of that gorgeous hall, a lady was 
seated on a mattress covered with cloth of gold, and Edward was at her 
feet. They had eyes but for each other, and her one hand was in his, 
while the other was twisted in his bright hair. 

“ Now girl,” hissed the same whisper, “ fling the lock you hold in 
the fire.’ 

Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a burst of 
thunder shook the building—the little fountain grew crimson, as if with 
blood ; but one heart-piercing shriek rang above every other sound—it 
came from the dark lady. 

* Hast thou found me, oh my enemy?” said she in the same low, 
sweet voice; but which now seemed the very echo of a broken heart. 

“ Aye,” ‘cried the little negro woman, “ the dark spell has the 
mastery.” 

At this moment Marion rushed forward ; she had seen Edward sink 
back convulsed on the couch—she threw herself on her knees beside, 
and supported his head—the dews of death were upon it. The tall and 
stately lady stood by, paler than marble, and even her bright lips colour- 
less. Still her radiant eyes flashed defiance on the negro dwarf; but 
the heart’s agony was in the compressed mouth, and with tears in those 
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starry eyes, she turned to Edward. Marion saw her approach, and clasp- 
ing him’ passionately j in her arms, exclaimed— 

“ He is mine, loved long before you knew him—let us at least die 
together. 

** Ah,”’ exclaimed the stranger, “ is it even so; I knew not of it.” 

A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and a faint cry 
from Marion ; for Edward had sank down exhausted from her arm. 
Once more he unclosed his eyes, and fixing them on Marion with a look 
full of tenderness, murmured her name, and expired. The dark lady 
leant over him for a moment; whatever might be the anguish of that 
moment, she subdued it; but the veins swelled like chords in her clear 
temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave one look at the negro, 
who crouched beneath it like a beaten hound, and remained as if rooted 
to the spot. 

“Take him to your home,” said she to Marion; “ what I must do, 
your eyes would shrink to witness. I will offer you nothing; my love 
and my gifts turn to curses.’ 

She stamped on the ground, and four strange figures came forward, 
and raising Marion and Edward, carried them into the boat by the stairs, 
and there left them. The wind and tide slowly drifted them along, and 
the maiden sat floating over the river, with her lover’s head upon her 
knee. Once, and once only she raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song 
came upon her ear, and a dark bark, dimly seen amid the grey vapours 
of morning, flitted past. On the deck she fancied she saw a tall figure 
with long floating hair, stand wringing her hands in some passionate 
despair. It past rapidly out of sight, and as it past, the melancholy 
song died away in the distance; never since has it been heard on the 
Thames. The boat that bore the living and the dead was met by some 
watermen, who conveyed them on shore. Marion was perfectly insen- 
sible, and was carried home in a brain fever, from which she never 
recovered. At the last gasp they thought her sensible, for her eyes 
wandered round the room in search of her uncle; she caught sight of 
his face—a scarcely perceptible smile past over her countenance, and 
in that smile she died. The house and garden still remain, but they 
have a lonely and mournful look. The old man plants no more flowers 
in his garden; the few that he watches grow in the churchyard. He 
has planted some rose bushes on the grave of the lovers ; those he still 
tends and waters. They are the last link between this living world and 
himself. Night and morning he visits those tombs ; but he never visits 
them without a prayer that the time may soon come when he shall sleep 
at their side. 


L. E. L. 
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A TRIP OVER LONDON. 


I nan for many years been extremely solicitous to ascend in a balloon. 
It was a fancy of my youth, which did not fade in my riper years: at 
school 1 made balloons, and watched them wistfully as they sprang from 
my hands, and thought how happy [ should be if I could take the same 
lofty flight. 

When Mr. Green came to Liverpool—of which place I am a native, 
and have ever since my birth been « constant inhabitant—lI visited him 
previous to his ascent, conversed with him upon my favourite topic, 
found him intelligent and communicative, and—which rendered him 
even still more interesting in my mind—contident im the safety and 
security of his high-going carriage ; and but for the fear of ee/at, which 
I thought might do me an injury in my profession, I should most cer- 
tainly have been tempted to accompany him from my native town.  [ 
debated the matter in my mind, while yet the inflation of the balloon 
Was in progress, but the aéronaut (like the woman) who deliberates is 
lost; and while T was arguing with myself, and weighing the pleasures | 
should receive trom my prospects of the heavens, against the damage likely 
to accrue to my prospects on earth, my flighty friend was off; the last 
rope was cut, the huge globe soared over my head, and | found 
myself occupying a mere point in the circle whic h, a moment before, 
hi ud bee ‘hh wholly oc cupied by the Vast machine. 

Time and tide, I had always heard, wait for no man—lI found that the 
same might be said of balloons. 1 had fancied and considered, until the 
opportunity of going was gone; and [ stood like a fool, gazing at my 
darling object until | saw nothing of my friend Green, but the wagyle of 
his flag. The rapidity with which the obje ct diminished gave me a sort 
of aching pang, and when my verdant friend plunged into a black cloud, 
I stamped my foot upon the ground, as if only then convinced of the 
impossibility of catching him. , 


“ The boy thus, when his sparrow ‘s flown, 
The bird in silence eyes ; 
Till out of sight at last ‘tis gone, 
He whimpers, sobs, and cries.” 
So says Gay; and although by no means gay myself, so felt 1, upon the 
occasion to which I refer. 

Well! the disap potment served rather to inflame than abate the 
anxiety [ felt for an atrial trip, and so T lived on. But my friend and 
idol, the a€ronaut, did not return to Liverpool ; spring came, but no 
Green—summer passed, and autumn died away—yellow—all my expec- 
tations fell like the leaves, and I was doomed for several years to 
smother, or rather conceal from others, my violent passion for the 
clouds. 

Yet, why should I feel ashamed of my partiality? Wyndham—not a 
very inappropriate name, to be sure—the great W yndham went up ina 
balloon; so did the exempl: iry Edward Hawke Locker. The Duc de 
Cc hartres went up in a fire- balloon ; a most respectable Doctor of Medi- 
cine crossed the channel from England to France with Mr. Blanchard ; 
a Paget has accompanied Mr. Sadler; a General has ascended by him- 
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self, and immortalized his name by tumbling into the sea; anda learned 
Barrister on the northern circuit quitted the earth, only a few years 
since, with Green himself, Still [ kept my desire pent up, lest the ‘kind 
anxiety of my respectable mother and two elegant sisters (both still 
unmarried) — treasures, with such hearts — should be unnecessarily 
excited, and their influence too successfully exerted in order to pin me 
to the earth. 

Little did I imagine that an unforeseen accident should occur to afford 
me the gratification IT had so long thirsted after. Business, sudden and 
important, called me to London about the middle of August—that fact 
of itself was important to me; for, although I have passed my twenty- 
eighth year, London I had never seen. A first visit to such a metropolis 
is as an insulated, unaccompanied circumstance—an epoch in a life. 1 
felt it so; I antic ipated all the pleasures of novelty—all the gratification 
of curiosity—all the realization of the fancies | had conjured up of 
splendour, opulence, magnificence, and amusement. These, however, | 
was much inclined to believe could hardly exceed the realities of Liver- 
pool, which even now, after having seen all the great features of this 
great town, | do not consider, taken as a whole, likely to lose by com- 
parison with the capital of the empire. This is my present feeling, and 
I have written to express it to the unsophisticated young creature to 
whom I am engaged to be married —No matter, I arrived at the Bull- 
and-Mouth in Bull-and-Mouth Street. [certainly was disappointed— 
it did not at all fulfil my expectations of comfort, or even convenience. 
I could not help comparing it with “ The Wate rloo;”’ and even de- 
scended to a comparison of an uncouth, unwashed female attendant 
who received me under the gateway, with the neat, nice, smart, clean, 
good-natured Lancashire witches, who, in the shape of chambermaids, 
get everything in order at our palace ofa hotel, in the twinkling of an eye. 

I was dreadfully tired; went to bed—slept soundly till three o’clock 
in the afternoon—rang my bell—called for hot water—shaved, dressed, 
and descended into the coffee-room—hot, dark, and dirty—took a meal 
which served for breakfast, luncheon, and even dinner, as it turned out ; 
again grievously disappointed nevertheless made up in quantity fia 
what seemed a falling off in quality, and while I was discussing a third 
slice of cold roasted beef, the sun happening to shine, by reflection, on the 
back ofa tin lamp, the original ray having darted inwards between a group 
of chimnies which overhung the ‘yard, I caught a glimpse of a bill stuck 
over the fire-place, in the middle of which I distinguished two black 
halls; at first I fancied it a globe-maker’s advertisement—then I took it 
for the representation of a pair of kettle-drums—then for a pair of 
stays—then for a pair of spectacles; I could not, in the very phrenzy 
of my imagination, have conjured it into what it really was. 

“* What is that bill about ?”’ said I to a waiter. 

“* That, Sir?” said the man; “ it’s the bill of the balloon-race to-day.” 
A what!” exclaimed I. 

A balloon-race from Vauxhall,’’ was the answer. 
A race !”? screamed I; “ what! two balloons ?—impossible—this is 
a variety! I, like the poet, could have found 








* Variety in one.’ 


But a pair of balloons—this is too much! Where is Vauxhall ?” 
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The expression which pervaded the countenances of the waiters and 
guests at this extraordinary question, I cannot attempt to describe. 
It was clear they thought me either a fool or a madman, and it was 
equally clear that they decided upon the latter when I desired them to 
call me a hackney-coach, in order that I might drive to the gardens, and 
secure a place with Mr. Green. 

* Who is Mr. Green ?”’ said one of the waiters. This surprised me ; 
that Mr. Green should not be previously known in every hole and 
corner of the metropolis, was a wonder. 

“Green, cries the other in a fury”— 

* Why the chap as gocs up in the hair.” 

* Chap”—* Hair,’’—this was too much. IT could no longer endure 
the atmosphere in which such creatures breathed; and having as 
speedily as possible made my preparations, and announced my intention of 
sleeping at “mine inn” again that night, I jumped into a dirty hackney- 
coach, not half so neat or convenient as those at Liverpool, and drove 
as fast as two skeletons, with hides strained over them, could drag me, to 
Vauxhall Gardens. The coachman who drove me wore a glazed hat and 
spectacles, and smoked a cigar. IT mention these facts as peculiarities. 

I squeezed my way through a road thronged with men, women, 
children, horses, carriages, donkies, and dog-carts. I was pleased at 
this demonstration of active curiosity and intense interest. I jostled 
one way and pushed another, until at last IT reached the door,—by 
an effort, paid my shilling, andi in a very few minutes after, being nearly 
pummelled to death by this most extraordinarily-mixed mob, found 
myself, to my delight and Ais infinite surprise, shaking hands with the 
intrepid aéronaut himself. A moment’s conversation settled the affair ; 
[ had come to realize my wishes—Had he a place ?-—Could I go? To 
both these questions I received ailirmative answers, and I felt an instan- 
taneous sensation of great pleasure and a little apprehension: however, 

{| looked round and saw the eyes of all Vauxhall upon me, and I de- 
termined to behave like a man. 

It was a new position, and there fore a difficult one—I had suddenly 
become an object of interest, and one of the strongest feelings excited 
in my own mind was the entire strangeness to me of the faces and 
persons of the multitude by whom we were surrounded ;—at Liverpool 
I should have known half the people present—did know ‘them upon the 
occasion of Mr. Green’s ascent there. Here all was blank—I had nobody 
to nod to ; no cheering smile to encourage, no friendly admonition to check 
me. The etfect was so curious, and I so nervous, that I kept perpetually 
pulling out my watch, and looking at the dial, as if that could tell me who 
such and such persons were who stared at me with looks not very dis- 
similar from those of the waiters at the Bull-and-Mouth. One ‘thing 
Mr. Green was certainly not prepared for—I mean the curious fact, that 
T had never seen London, and was now destined to see it from a height, 
and supersede the trouble taken by ordinary men of threading its 
maze-like streets, and poking into its nooks and corners; 7 was ~ 
behold the metropolis at a glance—to grasp it all in one look ; 
gaze at it as a map spread out before me, and see it eagle-wise laid 4 
my feet. 

The twin balloons began now, as it were, to grow impatient of re- 
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straint. The shouts of the people without, who appeared most cordially 
to sympathize in this impatience, warned us that our time was short. 
A peal of maroons thundered through the air—Green was actively 
engaged in securing the car, and stowing in the moveables. In making 
things snug a minute more elapsed, and the words—‘ If you are 
coming, now is the time,”’ forced me to the necessity of action. * If,” 
said I, and in a minute more I was in the car. 

I felt a new sensation—I was not in the air, but I was not on the 
earth ; and when [ felt the swag of the huge thing which rolled about 
over my head, I began to think the journey was not quite so agreeable 
an undertaking as, till I found myself cast off as it were from all con- 
nexion with the lower world, I had fancied it. In order to gratify the 
genteel mob within, Mr. Green, who had himself entered the car, 
directed that we should be allowed to ascend a few yards; this was 
done, and I felt remarkably sick. 1 amafraid I looked pale ; but I af- 
fected to smile and waggle my flag as he bid me. This exhibition was 
repeated two or three times. It did not at all improve by repetition : my 
feelings, I must admit, were not muc h soothed when Green, showing me 
two pieces of leather attached to the inside of the car, asked me if I had 
not better strap myself in, giving as a reason, that several of his former 
companions had become senseless during their progress, and he found it 
safer to prevent in that manner any accident arising from their toppling 
overboard. [indignantly said, | was not in the least afraid. ‘ Oh,”’ said 
my companion, * neither were those gentlemen afraid ; the insensibility 
is produced by the change of atmosphere.” | accepted the explanation 
with a parliamentary readiness, and Mr. Green said something which | 
did not exactly hear, for a fire of patterarocs ensued, and amongst the 
smoke and a tremendous shouting, I found myself suddenly over the high 
trees of the gardens, which, with everything round them, seemed to 
fall from under me, my only sensation of rising being confined to the 
soles of my feet, against which I felt a strong pressure, We were over 
the river; our companion balloon was then close to us—we, however, 
rose superior, and I beheld the metropolis for the first time. It did not 
appear so large as Liverpool, nor were the streets to my eye near so wide. 

It was only by my exclamation of surprise Mr. Green discovered that 
[ had never seen London before; his good nature induced him to abstain 
from throwing out any more ballast for the present, in order to give me 
a good view of it. 

‘** I see,’’? said I, “some handsome palaces under us; those, I sup- 
pose, are noblemen’s houses ?” 

** No,” said my companion, “those are club-houses, in which men 
live cheap and fine ; there are many of them. That long unfinished 
building there is the National Gallery.” 

“ National!’ said I; “ why it looks like a rabbit-hutch, and the 
domes at either end remind me of the grottoes of oyster-shells which the 
little boys beg one to remember the first day of the season. What is that 
string of carriages there ?”’ 

“ Members of both Houses of Parliament going to their duty,” said 
my companion. 

** Many too are walking.”’ 

“ Yes,” said Green ; “ owing to your inexperience in these regions, 
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you are unable to distinguish objects so distinctly as habit enables me 
to do; those things that look to you like flies are eminent statesmen. 
Do you see that little creature hurrying along the pavement, like a 
midge running upon a bit of tape?” 

“ Yes,’ said 1, although I did not, only I did not like to admit the 
superiority of his habitual long-sightedness. 

* That,” said my companion, “ is Lord John Russell, the saviour of 
his country.’ 

I said nothing, seeing which way Green’s politics lay ; it seemed ridi- 
culous to differ in opimion with him at that height, so L only looked 
down upon his Lordship and thought the more. 

* Those,” said I, pointing to a confused heap, “ are, 1 conclude, the 
ruins of the House of Commons.” 

** Exactly so,” said Green, 

* And where,”’ said I, “ does the House of Commons sit now ?”’ 

* Where the House of Lords did,” said Green; “ their Lordships 
were forced to turn out for the representatives of the people ; they sit in 
the Painted Chamber—an apartment which has been likened to the 
cabin of a steam-packet; but halloo! we have got into a different 
current—here we are, over the Regent’s Park.” 

‘*“ Indeed!” said 1; ‘* what an odd-looking place this is; don’t I see 
a pig rolling itself in a puddle ?” 

“ Pig!” said Green; “ God bless your soul, that’s the elephant, 
rubbing himself in the uel and washing himself eherwands.” 

“ Indeed!’ said 1; “ and what are those little white, and blue, and 
pink dots I see all round the beast ?”’ 

* Dots!’ said Green; “ they are all ladies of fashion, who go to 
enjoy the sight; why that, and the monkies occupy the attention of half 
the beau-monde on Sundays. That thing lke a pudding basin 1s 
the top of the Colosseum-——a new place of entertainment, just now in 
vogue. Look down to your right; that’s the Opera House ; see what a 
crowd of carnages are thronging reend its doors. On the opposite side 
of the street, that little white speck with the three-cornered thing in 
the front is the Haymarket Theatre.”’ 

* | see no crowd there,” said I. 

* No,” said Green ; “ itis the height of fashion for people to pay 
guineas to see what they dislike, and hear what they don’t understand ; 
but it is not thought right to bore oneself with the E nglish drama.”’ 

* Halloo!’ said I,“ here we are over the grottoes again; what is 
that place that looks like a case of cruets ?” 

** Cruets !”’ said Green; “ that is the Millbank Penitentiary, nearly 
opposite our starting-place’; and what you take for pepper, mustard, oil, 
and vinegar bottles, are towers of the prison.’ 

“ But look,”” said I, casting my eyes on the river; “who are those 
poor wretches dressed up in striped coats, pulling their long boats 
against the stream ?’’—it is wonderful how much the reflection from the 
water aids the sight—“are they some of the convicts out of the Peni- 
tentiary ?”” 

“ Convicts!”” said Green; “ why, man alive, those are officers of the 
Guards, who take the greatest delight in rowing as hard as they can 
pelt from Whitehall to Putney, where they regale themselves on tea, 
eggs, bread and butter, and then row back in time to dress for din- 
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ner. Do you see that dark-looking place?’? We had now descended 
very considerably. 

“ That ?” said I ; “ why it looks like a rat- -trap.”” 

“ No, no,”’ said Green, ““ the great rat-trap is in Westminster. That 
is the King’s Bench prison; do you see men playing at fives ?”’ 

** I see little white things flying about,” said I. 

** One of them is a gentleman of rank, and once of fortune.” 

**T envy you your exquisite sight,” said I. 

“ He would not,” said Green, “ if he were here ; for there—you see 
that long white street of houses with the column at the end of it?” 

** Column ?” said I; “ yes, with the statue on the top.” 

** Exactly so,”’ said Green ; “run your eye along the left hand of that 
street—you see a crowd of carriages there.” 

“T do,” said I. 

“ The one drawn close up to the pavement belongs to that man’s wife ; 
she is at Howell and James’s, buying ribbands, bonnets, scarves, and 
all the other necessaries of life, while her husband, said to be at Paris, 
's wearing out his time in prison. Here,”’ said he, “do you see that 
cabriolet driving full tilt along Pall Mall?” 

* Which is Pall Mall?” said I. 

“ That street—there.”’ 


** What, with the hospital at the end of it?” ’ 

** Hospital!” said Green, “ that’s St. James’s Palace—do you see 
now ?” 

** T do.” 


** Do you see a smart chariot crossing the square ?” 

* Plainly.’’ 

“The man in the chariot is coming down to the House of Lords by 
one road, the man in the cab is going by another to my lord’s house, 
where he purposes to console my lady in her lord’s absence. If you 
keep your eyes upon them you will find what I say is trae—you cannot 
think what odd things I see when I am hovering over this great town.’ 

“ The Asmodeus of the air,’’ said I. 

‘** We have drifted over the city,” said Green. ‘* That large building 
to your right is the Bank—the heart of the nation, with a Radical 
chairman to manage its affairs; and that is the Mansion-house, the 
palace of the city, with a Conservative monarch and a turbulent council ; 
that white spot a little farther on, is the East India-house, where 
twenty-four respectable gentlemen rule the destinies of upwards of an 
hundred millions of people, and sell tea. Do you sce that open 
space to the northward ?”’ 

I cast my eyes on the compass, and followed the direction of my guide. 
“ Yes,” said I, “a place covered with network.” 

“ Net work !”” said Green, “ not a bit of it. Those are pens for cattle. 
That is Smithfield,—a market in the middle of the most thickly peopled 
part of the capital; the inhabitants of which are in danger of their lives 
twice in every week from the half-mad cattle that are driven to and 
from it ; yet so infatuated are the Cockneys, and so fond of money, that 
for the lucre of gain—it cannot be for the smell of the place—half 
the citizens arc up in arms because it is proposed to establish a new 
market in the suburbs, and convert the old one into squares and 
streets, like those at the west end of the town, That high building is 
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Guildhall, where they transact city business, make speeches, eat dinners, 
elect sheriffs, and do ten thousand other chines worthy of remark,”’ 

* But,” said 1, “ there is another building very like it to the left.” 

* The hall of Christ’s Hospital,’ said Green; “ as a modern work 
unique. That is the Post-office,—modest, plain, and simple. You are 
too high to see its beauties minutely, and, as far as minute beauties go, 
pe rhe aps you would not see many more if you were much nearer.” 

That,’ said l, ‘os the |’ ost- offic ec,” 

* Exactly,” replied Green ; “ close to where you landed from your 
coach. Lord Lic fie ld is postmaster ; was master of the stag- hounds: 
they went too fast for a gouty man, se his Lordship now starts the mails 
instead of the deer.”’ 

‘* By the antithesis,’ said I,“ you mean the males instead of the 
females.”’ 

** No, indeed,” said Green ; “ T never joke.’ 

* You are above that,’ said I. 

* And everything else just now,’ said Green, which convinced me 
ha he was re “ally a joker in the highest degree. 

‘The Monument,” said I, “ looks like a lighted candle.’ 

‘Good,’ said Green; “ T see, Sir, you are getting collected and 
enjoy your trip. No need of the straps.” 

** Not a bit,’ sad L; © but how we are twisting about !” 

* Battling winds,” said Green, “as the sailors have it. Here we 
are over the Tower.”’ 


“ | hear the hons roaring,” said I, who had heard much of them in 
the country, 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Green, “ there are no lions there now. The 
present government thought it too great a luxury for the King to have a 
menagerie, and so the beasts have been sold to a wild-beast keeper, and 
nothing is left to be seen but a bear and a baboon.” 

Ah!” said I, reminded of dear Liverpool, “ those are docks.” 

* Exactly so,” said Green. “ When they were made, the East 
India proprietors and West India planters were people of property and 
importance : now their biggest and best ships lie rotting for want of 
freight, and the docks themselves serve for little more than fish-ponds 
for the Cockneys. Now you see Greenwich Hospital.” 

“ What! that?” said 1; “ it is a palace to look at.’ 

* That white dot in the corner is Lord Auckland's house,” said Green, 
“one of the poor pensioned peers; just made Governor General of 
India,—good jump trom Commissioner of an Hospital,—has been first 
Lord of the Admiralty.’ 

“ What,” said I, “ the Lord Auckland who - 

“ Mum, Sir,” said Green, “ no treason.” 

“ If any, it must be high treason,” said I, “ considering our present 
position. - 

Green laughed ; and handing me a glass of sherry, we took that op- 
portunity of drinking the ladies we had left behind. 

** Now,” said Green, “ we must get up a little higher.’ Saying 
which he shook out one of his bags of ballast, and I very soon became 
sensible of increased coldness in the atmosphere,—a sort of drizzly mist 
involved us; but we passed through it, and saw the sun shining in all 
its splendour. I looked down, but earthly objects were invisible, and 
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all IT saw was something very like huge bags of cotton rolling about 
under us, which, under all the circumstances, I felt pretty well assured 
must be clouds. Green confirmed my suspicions. We drank a second 
glass of sherry, and my excellent master and pilot made preparations 
for descending. [was as little sensible of the descent as [ had pre- 
viously been of the ascent, except by seeing my little flag curl himself 
upwards ; and in a few minutes I beheld what to my eves was a muc ‘hh 
more beautiful spectacle than it pre ‘sented when we left it—I mean the 
view of the earth as we approached it. 

The cry of “ Balloon! balloon !”? was perfectly distinet. I knew 
nothing of the loc ality, but the moment Green, with his eagle eyes, caught 
sight of the land, he ‘pronounced that we were nearly over Hammersmith 
bridge, which looked to me like a cribbage-board, and the toll-ke epers 
at the end like pegs towards the struggling close of the game. He 
pointed to some Lombardy poplars, which I took for asparagus, as the 
site of Brandenburg House, of which I had heard much as a boy, and 
which, in one of the septennial visits ations of insanity by which England 
is snid to be afflicted, was with its “ great lessee” an object of some 
importance. . Sion, the seat of the patriotic , princely Duke of Northum- 
berland, next presented itself to view, and, nearer our hand, Kew, the 
nursery of our royal family, and Richmond Hill beyond it, of which I 
hs ad read and heard so much. 

‘ There,” said Green, pointing to a house amongst some corn and 
turnip- fields, “ lived and died Cobbett, a man who only wanted con- 
sistency to have been an ornament to his country.’ Having said which, 
| thought my gallant companion was about to evince his ‘partiality to 
that great man’s memory by bobbing down in one of his ruta-baga 
fields ; however, we were now almost on a level with the trees, and Green, 
bidding me hold on and look sharp, shook out a little more of his dust, 
and we were gently lifted over a hedge, and touched our dirty mother 
about half a mile beyond the seat of the deceased Porcupine. 

People rushed towards us in all directions ; and such are the gentle- 
ness and good taste of a Cockney mob, the balloon and the car were 
with difficulty preserved from their destroying paws. 

“Well,” said I to myself, “ this sort of indelicate scramble would 
never take place at Liverpool.” 

However, we did our best, and I helped to express—as Green ex- 
presses it—the gas which remained in the machine; and, in less than 
an hour, we were in a state to return to Vauxhall, which I did with 
my companion, and was delighted to regale on pulled chickens and 
arrack punch, charmed with my excursion, and resolved to write down 
as much of what I had seen when in the regions above, as was consistent 
with propriety. We certainly did see many things more, but I cannot 
repeat them—cetera, desunt,—or, as my friend Green would perhaps 

say, indesunt. I received, however, a good moral lesson by my voyage, 

and felt convinced that men in balloons are very much like much greater 
people in high stations, who, while the world they look down upon seems 
little to them, appear themselves little in the eyes of all the world. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON™. 


‘* Mine own romantic town.’’—Scoéf, 





Tuesday, June 16th. “ Mr. Hobbleday wishes to see vou, Sir. 
Bill of fare, Sir, What would you choose to kave for dinner, Sir?” 

** It is probable, Mr. Scorewe ? re plied T,* T shall not dine at home. 
You may remember Mr. Hobbleday invited me to dine with him to- 
day. - 

“Yes, Sir, with an 7/, Sir. That's why Task you what you would 
please to order, Sir. Mr. Hobbleday, as I said last night, Sir, is a nice 
yventleman, but the greatest humbug in in Little-Pedlington. And then, 
Sir, if | might make tree to tell vou, Sir, don’t say anything to him you 
would wish to keep secret, Sir.”’ 

* T never do, landlord, to anybody,” said T[. 

“ What I mean is this, Sir: he is very intimate with Mr. Simcox 
Rummins, Junior, Sir, the editor of our newspaper, Sir; and people 
suspect that whatever he hears he-———But here he is, Sir.’ 

Mr. Hobbleday entered the room—stopped short in the middle—thrust 
his hands into his pockets—looked at the clock—then at me—smiled 
with an air of self-satisfaction—-again looked at the clock, when then 
(to borrow a Miltonic form of phrase), “ when then thus Hobbleday :”— 

* Do you see that? Told you I would be here at twelve, and twelve 
itis toa minute. That’s what I call punctuality. Pride myself on 
being punctual. To be sure it is no great merit in me to be so—nothing 
else to do—no business, no occupation—gentleman at large, as | may 
saya hundred-and-ten pounds a-year, samapomen. And yet it is 
something to be proud of, nevertheless, eh 2? But I’m afraid I interrupt 
you—you were reading the paper. Now, no ceremony with me—if | 
do interrupt you, say so. Never bore anybody, if I know it—hate to be 
bored mys¢ lf. But some people have no tact. Ahem! No man is better 
acquainted with his own faults than I am with mine— sorry to say | 
have many; but this I may safely say for myself, whatever else I may 
be, I am anything but a bore. But all owing to tact,eh? Can’t endure 
a bore; and now, if I do interrupt you—— _» 

Assured him he did not—reminded him that I was prepared for his 
visit, and requested he would take a seat. Seated himself opposite to 
me—placed his straw hat upon the table—unbuttoned his nankeen 
jacket, and deliberately took off his gloves. Seemed—like rain, when 
one least desires it— regularly set in for the day. 

* Sure, now, you have finished re ading your new spaper Resemble 
me in one respect, I dare say. Reading a newspaper is all very well, 
but prefer conversation, ch? Well, then, won’t apologise for the inter- 
ruption. Nothing equal to pleasant conversation; for my part, | may 
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almost say I live upon it! Ahem! Breakfast not removed—you break- 
fast Jate, eh? Now I breakfast at eight in summer, at nine in winter ; 
and, what is very remarkable, have done so as long as I can remember. 
Now 171] tell you what my breakfast consists of.” 

Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three slices of 
thick bread-and-butter, one egg, and two cups of tea; adding to the 
interest of the information, by a minute detail of the price he paid for 
the several commodities, the quantities of tea and sugar he used, the 
time he allowed his egg to boil, and his tea to draw ; and also, by a par- 
ticular description of the form and size of his teapot. Though early i in 
the day, experienced a sensation of drowsiness, for which (having slept 
well at ‘night) I could not account. 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed Hobbleday, as the clock struck; “ one 
o’clock, | declare! How time flies when one is engaged in pleasant 
conversation! But perhaps [I’m boring you, eh? If I am, say so. 
Ahem! By-the-bye—a sad disappointment—never so put out by any- 
thing in my life. Had made up my mind to one of the pleasantest after- 
noons imaginable. But Jubb can’t come—engaged to dine with Rum- 
mins. _ matter—we must arrange for some other day. I won’t let 
you off; so, let me see—or, no—fix your own day—now, come; fix a 
day you Aone But don’t say to-morrow—to-morrow 18 Hoppy’ s day for 
his public breakfast at the skittle-ground ; and on Thursday I’m engaged 
at a rout at Mrs. Applegarth’ s, who shows off her new drawing-room 
curtains—sad ostentation !”’ 

* Well, then,” said I, “ on Friday, if you please.” 

** That’s Rummins’s day for showing his museum ; and on Saturday 
I tea with Miss Shrubsole. Can’t say, though, that her parties are at 
all in my way.’? Here he shook his arm, and, with a grave look, conti- 
nued. You understand ;—tremendous play! Like a quiet, old- 
fashioned rubber very well ; ;—have no objection even to a round game, 
in moderation ; but when it comes to three-penny shorts, and when, at 
loo, the lady of the house is so fortunate as to turn up pam almost 
every time she deals—ahem! But, to the point. Sunday, of course, 
is out of the question ;—and—a 

* And on Monday, at the latest, | must return to town.”’ 

* No, no, I can’t consent to that: I must not be deprived of the 
pleasure of introducing you to my eminent friends. Do you positively 
leave us on Monday ?” 


“ Positively ; business of importance which will require my pre- 
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sence 
“ No—won’t listen to such a thing ; for on Tuesday I shall consider 
you as engaged to dine with me ;—a week’s notice to my eminent 
friends will secure their company.’ 
** Your politeness and hospitality,” said I, “ deserve a suitable re- 
turn on my part. Since you are so pressing in your invitation, it would 
be ungracious in me to refuse it ; so I will write to town by this night’s 


post, and, even at the risk of some inconvenience, will remain here 
till 





** Ahem !—aha !—Never so flattered by anything in all my life; but, 
no—won’t listen to it—wouldn’t put you to inconvenience for ail nd 
world ;—say no more about it; never mind my disappointment ; 


shall see you in Little-Pedlington again. Sadly disappointed, indeed ; 
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but don’t you let that interfere with your arrangements, Come, will you 
take a turn? 

Scorewell, who had just before come into the room, and heard the 
concluding part of the conversation, again presented his bill of fare, 
with—** Bill of fare, Sir. Now what would you choose to have for 
dinner, Sir?”? Puzzled to guess what he intended by his emphasis 
upon the “now; neither could [ understand what he meant by the 
odd twinkle of the eye with which he accompanied his question, 

Whilst I was doubting over Scorewell’s bill of fare, Hobbleday 
amused himself by breathing upon one of the window-panes, and 
making marks thereon with his fore-tinger. 

‘Draw?’ said he, im an inquiring tone. Told him I did. 

* Pretty accomplishment. I've a taste that way myself. Play the 
tlute ?”’ 

‘Told him I did not. 

“Pity: you'd find it a great comfort. Besides—gets one into the 
best society—at least I tind it so in Little-Pedlington. For instance, 
now, there’s Yawkins, the emiment banker—hates me, yet invites me 
to all his music-parties. You'd think that odd, perhaps—not in the 
least. Why? Because he can’t do without me. His daughter is a 
very fine performer on the piano-forte, | admit—first-rate—no more 
taste, though, than a bag-piper; yet, what would be the * Battle of 
Pracue,’ or the overture to * Lodoiska,’ without little Jack Hobble- 
day's ftlute-accompamment? Ahem! malicious little creature that 
daughter of his. Never stops for you when she finds you sticking at a 
ditheult passage, but rattles on, and finishes five minutes before you, 
merely to show her own. skill. 1 had my revenge, though, the other 
evening. Caught her at fault—ha! ha! ha!—my turn now, thought 
1; soon IT went; and hang me if I didn’t come to my last tootle-iootle- 
too, while she had still nearly a whole page to play. Tit for tat, eh ?” 

* But what cause can Mr. Yawkins have tor hating you, as you say, 
Mr. Hobbleday ?”’ 

“| did him a service, my dear Sir; and, with some people, that is 
cause sullicient. You must know that—ahem! You don’t want 
Scorewell, eh? Scorewell, you may leave the room, That is the most 
impertinent, prying rascal in all Little-Pedlington. He pretends to be 
busied in dusting the wine-glasses and decanters on the side-board, 
when, in fact, he is listening to your conversation. Whatever he hears 
he reports to our newspaper ; and tor that he receives Avs paper grates, 
Between ourselves, he is not the only one in this place 1 could 
mention who does the same thing.”’ 

‘Are these rivals in the same trade ?’’ thought I, “ or which of 
them is it that belies the other? Oh! Laittle-Pedlington! Ah! Lit- 
tle-Pedlington! if these be thy doings——Yet, no; Scorewell shall, 
upon Hobbleday’s tesumony, be written down a publican of moderate 
honesty ;—Hobbleday, upon the word of Scorewell, shail stand re- 
corded what eye, methought, had never seen, what tongue had never 
named, in this all-perfect place—a humbug ; but that either of them, 
or that any other Little-Pedlingtonian, should be suspected of aa 
ho, ne; they are labouring under some strange delusion, and know not 


What they say. This, tor mime own happmess, I must and will be- 
heve,”’ 
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Hobbleday resumed :—“ But respecting Yawkins. You remember 
the panic a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, £ Like roaring 
torrent overwhelmed the Banks!’ Up at six in the morning, * my cus- 
tom (as Shakspeare aptly says) my custom always in the afternoon.’ | 
was the first in Little Pedlington to hear of the great crash. Sawa 
traveller just arrived from London—long before the post came n— 
told me of this bank going in consequence of a run upon it, and of that 
bank going in consequence of a run upon it. Thought of my friends 
Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a firm as that, 
—sound asa roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better than cure, 
thought I; for if the Little- Pedlington bank should go, the credit of the 
world’s at an end. Well, Sir, what does little Jack Hobbleday do? 
I'll tell you what he does, He runs to his friend Shrubsole, and knocks 
him up two hours earlier than his usual time. ‘ Shrubsole,’ says I, 
‘don’t be alarmed; there’s a tremendous run upon the banks all over 
England ; the consequence is they are smashing like glass. [I know 
you have cash at Yawkins’s, but be calm, and don’t press upon them, and 
your money will be safe. isut should there be a run upon them to-day 
they must be ruined. You know my friendship for old Yawkins in 
particular; follow my advice, and I shall take it as a personal favour.’ 
from him | run to my frie nd Chickne y,—knock him up. ‘ Chickney,’ 
says I, * don’t be alarmed ; there’s a tremendous,’ &c. &c. &e. Well, 
Sir, from him I run to my friend Stintum ; knock j/zmup.  ‘ Stintum,’ 
says |,’ &c. &c. Ke. 

T'wo o'clock.—Hobbleday had already mentioned the names of nine- 
tecn persons to whom he had run, and repeated to me the same speech 
in precisely the same words as he had delivered it to each of them ; 
always commencing with “ Well, Sir, from him I run,” &c, 

Greatly admire this method of telling a story, as | do my friend 
Major Boreall’s manner of narrating; who, for instance, is a longer 
time in telling you of his ordering a dinner than it would take you to 
eat it, As thus :—‘ First of all I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ says I, ‘ you will 
will be very particular in letting us have a tureen of very nice spring- 
soup at one end of the table ;’ then | say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ says I, ‘you 
will be very particular in letting us have a tureen of very nice soupest- -la 
reine at the other ;’ then I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ &c.”’ and so on, 
through the whole service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great 
advantage of this system is, that a vast deal of time is consumed by it ; 
and they will not be disposed to object to it whom experience has taught 
that human life is considerably too long for any useful purpose, and who 
have found that, but for expedients of this kind for “ beguiling the time,’ 
many hours would have been left at their own disposal for which they 
must have ‘sought employment. Long live the Borealls and the Hob- 
bledays of the world for relieving us of this care! 

Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through thirteen 
names more, aud then proceeded :— 

“* Well, Sir, having taken all this trouble to prevent a run upon the 
house of this ungrateful man, it was near eight o'clock; so home I go 
and get a mouthful of breakfast. Look at my banker’s book—find I 
have eleven-pound-two in their hands, Eleven-pound-two as I hope to 
be saved! Bank opens at nine, thinks1; post won’t be in till ten ;— 
probably the firm will know nothing of what is going on in London till 
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then. Eleven-pound-two a great deal to me, though not much to a 
house like the Yawkins’s—I’ll go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and draw my balance,—that can’t hurt them. Go—get there at a 
quarter before nine—what do I see?—Lll tell you what I see. I see 
Shrubsole, I see Chickney, I see Stintum, I see [here he recapitulated 
the whole of the two-and-thirty names he had already mentioned, ending 

with] and I see Sniggerston; ail, with consternation painted on their faces, 
crowding about the door. Notwithstanding my request that they would 
not press upon my friend Yawkins, there they all were—and before me, 
too! What was the consequence? ll tell you. The consequence 
was, the first ten or a dozen that contrived to squeeze in were paid; but 
that could not last, you know; human nature couldn’t stand it: so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds—stop ! a regular stoppage, Sir. 
I was at the tail of the crowd; and when I saw the green door closed 
you might have knocked me down with a feather. However, at the end 
of two years, although the outstanding claims amounted to nearly a 
thousand pounds, a dividend was paid of four shillings in the pound ; 
and now, Snargate drives his gig again, old Yawkins rides his cob, and, 
to the honour of our town be it said, the Little-Pedlington bank is as 
firm and sound as any in Europe. Never kept cash there since, though ; 
no more bankers for me—eleven- pound-two—the sight of that green 
door—no, no—one such fright in a man’s life is enough. Ahem!” 
Here he paused. 

** But,” said I, “ you have not told me the point of the story—the 
cause of Mr. Yawkins’s hatred of you, which led you to favour me with 
these interesting details.”’ 

** Dear me—no more I have—forgot the point. You must know, 
then, that he has always declared—mark the black ingratitude !—that 
if | had not gone running all over Little-Pedlington, frightening his cus- 
tomers by telling them not to be alarmed, and thus causing them to take 
him by surprise, he needn’t have stopped payment—till he thought 
best.”’ 

He ‘re was another pause. Clock struck three. 

* Three o’clock, as sure as I’m born !”’ exclaimed my entertaining 
acquaintance. “* Now who'd have thought that? But, as I said before, 
time does tly when one is engaged in pleasant conversation. Have not 
enjoyed so agreeable a morning for along while. Afraid I’ve kept you 
at home, though ;—lost ali your morning—eh ?— Ha! there goes Shrub- 
sole. Ahem !—the greatest bore in Little- Pedlington. He’ll sit with 
vou for three hours, and not say a word. A man of no conversation.— 
But you are thinking about something—eh ?” 

Hobbleday right. Thinking about Sir Gabriel Gabble, a chatte ring 
bore, and Major Mum, a si/ent bore. One will sit with you téle-d-téle 
through a long winter’s evening, as mute as if he had but just issued 
from the cave of Trophonius, and (as Jack Bannister said of Dignum) 
thinks he’s thinking; the other will chatter your very head off—his 
matter compounded of dull trivialities, commonplace remarks, and the 
most venerable of old-woman’s gossip—and calls it conversation.— 
Query 1. Which of the two is the /east to be endured? Query 2. Were 
you to be indicted for that you did accidentally toss them both (or any 
of the like) out at window, whereby did ensue “ a consummation de 
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voutly to be wished,”? would not a jury of any sensible twelve of your 
countrymen return a verdict of “ Justifiable Bore-icide ?” 

Hobbleday rose to depart—but didn’t. Almost wished he would. 
Expressed an apprehension that I was trespassing too far upon his pa- 
tience and good-nature by detaining him. Assured me I didn’t in the 
least. Sorry, indeed, to leave me; but it was near his dinner-time. 
Slowly drew on one glove, smoothing each finger separately with the 
other hand. Drew on the other glove with (as the French say) le méme 
jeu. Deliberately took up his hat, looked into the crown of it, and 
whistled part of a tune. Reiterated bis regrets that I didn’t play the 
flute ; and repeated his assurance that I should find it a very great com- 
fort. ” Made a move—(“ At last,” thought 1)—but not towards the door. 
His move, like a knight’s at chess, brought him, by a zigzag, only into 
another corner. Made the circuit of the room, read all the cards and 
advertisements that were hanging against the walls, whistling all the time. 

“ Well, now—go I must. Sorry to leave you, for the present.” 

Can’t account for it; but, on hearing these three words, you might 
—(to use Hobbleday’s own expression)—you might have knocked me 
down with a feather. 

“ By-the-bye, promised to take you to see my dear friend Rummins’s 
museum on a private day. Can’t to-morrow. Thursday, I’m engaged. 
Let me see ;—aye, Ill send you a letter of introduction to him—’twill 
be the same thing—he’ll do anything to oblige me. Now, remember ; 
anything I can do to be agreeable to you whilst you stay in our place— 
command me. Sorry our little dinner-party can’t take place this time ; 
but when you come again to Little-Pedlington—remember—come you 
must—positively won’t take No for an answer. Everybody knows little 
Jack Hobbleday,—always willing to—always anxious to—good bye— 
see you at Hoppy’s public breakfast to- morrow—ood-bye.”” 

Really he is an obliging creature ; and not to avail myself of his 
proffered civilities would be an offence. Strolled out—(four o’clock, 
and the thermometer at 82°)—and found the town deserted. Informed 
it was the fashionable day for walking to Snapshank Hill to see the 
view—only nine miles distant. How unfortunate am I that Hobbleday 
didn’t acquaint me with this! for (with a tolerable telescope) one may 
look back and see the spire of Little-Pedlington church—the chief pur- 
pose of the pilgrimage. Approached a window wherein were exhibited 
several profiles in black, and a notice that “ Likenesees are taken in 
this manner, at only one shilling each, in one minute.” There was a 
full-length of Hobbleday—no mistaking it—and of Mrs. Shanks, the 
confectioner; and of Miss Tidmarsh, with her poudle ; and of many 
others, the originals of which I knew not, but all unquestionable like- 
nesses, no doubt; for the works before me were Davusson’s. Recol- 
lected his “ all-but-breathing Grenadier ;” recollected, too, Jubb’s noble 
apostrophe to him,— 

“‘ Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone! 
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and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little girl, seated 
at a little table, and employed in preparing the happy canvass destined 
to receive immortality from the hand of the great artist : in other words, 
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she was cutting up a sheet of drawing-card into squares of different 
BIZC8. 

* Mr. Daubson can’t possibly be disturbed just yet, Sir,” said she, 
with an air of importance befitting the occasion; “ he is particularly 
engaged with a sitter.”’ 

‘ Then,” replied 1, “ T will call again in an hour or two, or to-mor- 
row, or the next day.” 

“ But,’ continued she, (not noticing what T said,) “ if you will take 
a seat, Sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. The lady has been 
with him nearly a minute already !”’ 

Recollected Daubson’s expeditions method of handing down to pos- 
terity his mementos of the worthies of his own time—* perpetuating ” 
is. | beheve, the word T ought to use. And this word reminds me of 
an untoward circumstance which occurred (not in Little-Pedlington, 


but at another equally well-known place—Paris) upon the occasion of 


a Welsh friend requesting me to take him to the studio of the Chevalier 
G » (unquestionably the best. portrait-painter in France.) whose 
works he expressed a great desire to see. ‘The name of the party intro- 
duced, which was well known, would have been a sufficient passport to 
the Chevalier, even had it not been countersigned by me, and he was 
received with flattering attention ; the painter himself conducting him 
through the studio, and carefully extubiting to him Ins choicest produc- 
tions. His portraits were of high merit as works of art, yet | must admit, 
he had not been fortunate in his originals, who certainly had not furnished 
his peneil with the most beautiful specimens of the “ human face divine.” 
My frend examined the pictures with great minuteness, but made no re- 
mark, although the Chevalier understood English perfectly well. Having 
completed the reyage autour dela chambre, the painter, whose vanity was 
scarcely less than his politeness, turned tow ards his visiter with an evi- 
dent, and no unnatural, expectation of some complimentary observation. 
The latter, having given one last and general glance round the room, 
exclaimed,—“ Monsieur le Chevalier—what devilish infatuation can 
induce people to desire to perpetuate their d—'d ugly faces !-—Mon- 
seur le Cheralier, | wish vou good morning.” 

Resolved that the recollection of this anecdote should not be lost 
upon me on the present occasion. 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually happens 
with one’s preconceived notions of the personal appearance of eminent 
people, mine, with respect to Daubson, turned out to be all wrong. In 
the portrait of Michacl Angelo vou read of the severity and stern vigour 
of his works; of tenderness, elegance, and delicacy in Rap hael’s; in 
Rembrandt's, of his coarseness as well as of his strength; in Vandyck’s, 
of refinement; in all, of intellectual power. But I must own that, 1 
Daubson, I perceived atin indicative of the creator of the ‘“* Gre- 
nadier.”” Were 1, however, to attempt to convey by a single word a 
general notion of his appearance, | should say it is interesting. To 
descend to particulars :—He 1s considerably below the middle height ; 
his figure is shim, except towards the lower part of the waistcoat, w here 
it is protuberant; his arms are long, and his knees have a tendency to 
approach cach other; face small, sharp, and pointed ; complexion of a 
bihous hue, the effect, doubtless, of deep study ; small grey eves ; bushy, 
black eyebrows; and head destitute of hair, except at the hinder part, 
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where the few stragglers are collected and bound together pigtail-wise. 
Dress :—coat of brown fustian ; waistcoat, stockings, and smalls, black ; 
silk neckerchief, black; and, I had almost added, black shirt, but that 
1 should hardly be warranted in declaring on this point upon the small 
specimen exhibited. Manners, language and address, simple and unaf- 
fected; and in these you at once recognized the Gentus. —Having told 
him, in reply to his question whether I came to be “ done,’ that I had 
come for that purpose, he (disdaining the jargon common to your Lon- 
don artists, about “ Kitcats,” and ‘ whole-lengths,” and “ Bishop’s 
half-lengths,”’ and “ three-quarters,” and so forth,) came at once to the 
pot, saying— 

“ Do you wish to be taken short—or long, Mister ? 

Told him I should prefer being taken short. 

‘Then get up and sit down, if you please, Mister.” 

Unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory directions, till he 
yo inted to a narrow, high-backed chair, placed on a platform elevated a 
few inches above the Hoor. By the side of the chair was a machine of 
curious construction, from whic hh proceeded a long wire.— Mounted, and 
took my seat. 

‘* Now, Mister, please to look at that,” said Daubson; at the same 
time pointing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock which hung im a corner of the 
room. “ Twenty-four minutes and a-half past four. Head stiddy, 
Mister.”’ 

Ile then slowly drew the wire T have mentioned over my head, and 
down my nose and chin; and having sv done, exclaimed, “ There, 
Mister, now look at the clock—twenty-fire minutes and a-half. What 
do you think of that?’ 

What could IT think, indeed ? or what could I do but utter an excla- 
mation of astonishment! In that inconceivably short time had the 
* great Daubson ”’ produced, in profile, a perfect outline of my bust, with 
the head thrown back, and the nose interestingly perked up in the air. 
“ Such,”’ might Hoppy well exclaim, “ such are the wonders of art !”’ 

“ Now, Mister, while I’m giving the finishing touches to the picture, 
—that is to say, filling up the outline with Ingy-ink,—I wish you'd just 
have the goodness to give me your candid opinion of my works here. 
But no flattery, Mister ;—tell me what you really think, I hke to be 

told of my faults; I turn it to account; I improve by it.’ 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of them, seve- 
rally, “* Beautiful !’’—* Charming !’’—* Exquisite !’’—** Divine !”” 

** So, so, Mister,”’ said Daubson, rising, “ V’ve found you out: you 
are an artist.” 

* | assure you, Sir,” said I, “ you are mistaken. [ am sorry I cannot 
boast of being a member of that ‘distinguished profession.” 

“ You can't deceive me, Mister. Nobody, excepting one of us, can 
know so much about art as you do. Your opinions are so just, it can’t 
be otherwise. But these are tritles not worth speaking of—though they 
may be very well in their way, Mister—and though, without vanity, I 
may say | don’t know the man that can beat them. But what think 
you of my great work — my ‘Grenadier,’ Mister? Now, without 
flattery. . 

Encouraged by praise of my connoisseurship, and from so high a 

quarter, I talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do; not forgetting to 
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make a liberal use of those terms, by the employment of which one 
who knows little may acquire a reputation for connoisseurship amongst 
those who know less: and concluding (like the last discharge of rockets 
at Vauxhall) by letting off all my favourite terms at once—‘ Mr. 
Daubson,” said 1, “ 1 assure you, that for design, composition, drawing, 
and colour,—for middle-distance, foreground, background, chiaro-seuro, 
tone, fore-shortening, and light and shade,—for breadth, depth, harmony, 
perspective, pencilling, and finish,—-I have seen nothing 1 in Little-Ped- 
lington that would endure a moment’s comparison with it.’ 

* Where could you have got your knowle dye of art, your fine taste, 
your sound judyment, if you are not an artist? I wish I could bane 
the advantage of your opinion now and then—so correct m all respects 
I am sure I should profit ly it, Mister.— Now there is your portrait: 
as like you as one pea is to another, Mister.’ 

© Vos,” said I,“ it is hke; but isn’t the head thrown rather too much 
backw onde r 

Danubson’s countenance fell. “ Too much backwards! Why, Mister, 
how would you have the head ?” 

“My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems to me 
that, by throwing the head into that position———” 

“ Seems to you, Mister! [think I, asa professional artist, ought to 
know best. But that is the curse of our profession; people come to us, 
and would teach us what to do.’”’ 

“You asked me for a candid opinion, Sir ; otherwise I should not 
have presume “l to——-—”’ 

** Yes, Mister, | did ask you for a candid opinion ; and so long as you 
talked like a sensible man, [ listened to you. But when you talk to a 
professional man upon a subject he, naturally, must be best acquainted 
with—— Backwards, indeed! 1 never placed a head better in all my 
life '”” 

Retlecting that Daubson, “as a professional man,’’ must, conse- 
quently, be infallible, | withdrew my objection, and changed the subject. 

* Tlow is it, Sir,’? said 1, “ that so eminent an artist as you is not a 
member of the Royal Academy r~ 

* 1)—n the Royal Academy !’’ exclaimed he, his yellow face turning 
blue: “ D—n the Royal Academy! ' they shall never see me amongst 
such a set. No, Mister; I have thrown down the gauntlet and detied 
them. When they refused to exhibit my ‘ Grenadier, > T made up my 
mind never to send them another work of mine, Mister ; never to 
countenance them im any way: and I have kept my resolution. No, 
Mister; they repent their treatment of me, but it is too late; Daubson 
is unappe asable : they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never 
see a picture ¢ of mine again. Why, Mister, it is only last year that a 
friend of mine—without my know ledge—sent them one of my pictures, 
and they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I 

considered that as the greatest compliment ever paid me,—it showed 
they were afraid of the competition. D—n’em! if they did but know 
how much I despise ’em! I never bestow a thought upon ‘em; not I, 
Mister. But that den must be broken up 5 ;—there will be no high art 
in England whilst that exists. Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious that 
they never exhibit any man’s pictures unless he happens to have R.A. 
tacked to his name. ‘It is notorious that they pay five thousand a-vear 
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to the * Times’ for praising their works and not noticing mine. D—n 
‘em! what a thorough contempt I feel for ’em! [can imagine them 
at their dinners, which cost them thousands a-year ;—there they are, 
Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and W ilkie, laying their heads 
together to oppose me! But which of them can paint a * Grenadier ?” 
D—n ’em! they are one mass of envy and uncharitableness, that I can 
tell you, Mister. 

** Happily, Mr. Daubson,” said I, “ those vices scarcely exist in 
Little-Pedlington.”’ 

“ Unheard of, Mister. I don’t envy them—I envy no man—on the 
contrary, [’m always ready to lend a hand to push on any rising talent 
that comes forward ;—though, to be sure, I'll allow no man to take 
profiles in Little-Pedlington whilst / live. That's self-preservation. 
But they—! they’d destroy me if they could. But, bad as some of them 
are, the worst are those envious fellows, Turner and Stanfield. They 
have done their utmost to crush me, but they have not succeeded. W hy, 
Mister, last summer [ began to do alittle in the landsc ape way. No 
souner were my views of the Crescent and of Little-Pedlington Church 
mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from Loudon with 
a camera-obscura to oppose me! Who was at the bottom of that? 
Who sent him? Why, they did, to be sure. The envious ' But I 
didw’t rest till T got him out of the town; so that scheme failed. No, 
no, Mister; they'll not get me amongst heen j in their d—d Academy,— 
at Te na, not whilst they go on in their present style. But let them look 
to it ;~-let them take care how they treat me for the future ;—let them 
do thei ‘ir duty by me—they know what I mean—or they may bring the 

* Little-Pedlingtom Weekly Observer’ about their cars. For my own 
part I never condescend to bestow a thought upon them! D—n ’em! 
if they did but know the contempt I feel for them !” 

Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my portrait from 
the hands of the great artist, paid my shilling, and departed. ‘So then,” 
thought I, “ genius, even a Daubson’s, is not secure from the effects of 
envy and persecution (real or imaginary) even in Little-Pedlington !”’ 

Six o’clock.—Returned to mine inn. In the course of the evening 
received a note from Hobbleday, inclosing sealed letters to Rummins 
and Jubb. 

** Dear Sir,—Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my 
dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters 
of introduction,—spoke in warmest terms,—all you can desire. Sorry 
shan’t see you to dine with me this time,—next time you must,—no 
denial. Believe me, my dear Sir, your most truly affectionate frie nd, 

** Joun Hossiepay. 

“P.S. Dothink of my advice about flute,—do turn your mind to it 
—will find it a great comfort.’ 

Will not believe otherwise than that Hobbleday is a warm-hearted, 
sincere little fellow. 

To-morrow to Hoppy’s public breakfast, where I shall meet all the 
beauty and fashion of Little-Pedlington. Afterwards with my letters 
to Rummins and Jubb. With such warm introductions from their friend 
Hobbleday what a reception do I anticipate ! se 





(To be continued.) 
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OLD GRANNY, 


© Wuisr! Maurice, whist!—and don’t gainsay her. What she 
thinks, you know, is as good as a law with us all ;—and that’s enough 
about it ” 

‘A law is it, Anty?’? repeated Maurice. “ It may be a law to you, 
if you choose to make a fool of yourself, but it will be no law to me.” 

“ For God’s sake, Maurice,” exclaimed the girl, ** don't go on so; 
you know she’s charmed.”’ 
~ “ Charmed! he again repeated, in the true Trish fashion ; — 

* Charmed !—ay, as much as the black slug that lives on and lies in 
the dew. As much as the frog that croaks in the meadows ; as much, 
Aunty, as the raven which IT could bring down with your brother Luke's 
ash- on - 

“ But, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly-eve, and that’s not 
long. All she says is, wait till after that ;—and indeed, Maurice—in- 
deed, I cannot gainsay her. 

And you— you, Anty Doyne, tell me ;—you! after our keeping 
company for ne arly two years ,—you say that, because your croaking 
OLD GRANNY says we must not marry until Holly-eve is past, though 
you Were promise-bound to me before then if things answered —you 
say, that because she takes this whim in her head, you'll be off 1’ 

“No, Maurice—no,” replicd the girl; ‘* [ sware to the Virgin, 1 
the beams of this blessed moon which is now shining on both our ted 
that in death, or—oh, Maurice—even in disgrace, I would be your 
wife, or go as Tam to my green grave ;— but to wait a little while— 
only a little while—to do her bidding surely it’s no great thing for her 
toexpect? And she that has been more than a mother to me ever 
since I lost my own.’ 

* Suppose she was to forbid it out-and-out 

** She would not do that.” 

* Why?” 

** Because her word is given, that when once Holly-eve is passed, she 
will bless—not ban.’ 

**T tell you what, Anty ; take me now—or give me up, up intirely. 
I’m too proud to wait on the bid ling of an old woman, whatever I might 
do on the bidding of a young one. 

“If it comes to that, Maurice, perhaps you'd rather it was so; and 
I’m certain that T never mean to keep any boy to his promise if his 
mind is against it.”” Anty Doyne drew herself up to more than her usual 
height, though her he ‘art beat, and her cheek crimsoned from agitation. 

* Anty, it seems mighty easy with you !” 

“ Maurice, it was you spoke of it first; and that man’s not breath- 
ing who should speak twice to me of such a thing. I’m ready,” she 
continued,—* quite ready to return your token, and break all off. io 

While she spoke, she tugged hard to draw a ring from her rosy 
finger, and at last having accomplished her intention, she held the 
simple gage d’amour towards her lover, 
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“ Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice—it will fit Jane Lemon, or 
Kate Leslie, or any other girl, as well as me;—and if I had known 
your mind before, Ud have burnt it—drowned it—trampled on it— 
sooner than have suffered myself to wear it an hour—a single minute. 
Why don’t you take the rmg, Maurice ?”’ 

Anty Dovne had talked herself into a passion; and, truth to say, 
there is no young lady who would not have felt hurt at the insinuation 
which her lover’s speech conveyed. Angry though she certainly was, 
Maurice thought he had never seen her look so lovely as she did at that 
instant; her calm and gentle nature was seldom roused to anything 
like wrath, and it lent an animation to her placid features which im- 
proved their expression for the time being. Maurice, like all young men 
— partic ularly young /rish men—had a vast opinion of his own powers of 
fascination, and though he loved Anty with all the impetuosity of 
youthful passion, he loved to exercise a power which many consider 
purely feminine—the power of tormenting. He knew she duated on 
her grandmother, who was the Sibyl of the neighbourhood, and, to con- 
fess the truth, he was not a little jealous of the influence she possessed 
over the mind of his betrothed, 

* And so—that’s the end of your love, Anty, that you’d give me up 
for your grandmother ?”? 

And while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at the absurdity of his 
inquiry. Anty saw the smile upon his lip, and it angered her the 
more. She felt that she could not give utterance to her feelings, and, 
with singular prudence, she remained silent, still holding the ring 
tow ards him. 

‘And you want to turn me over to Jane Lemon ?—who’s on the 
“ala since holly is green; or to Kate Leslic, whose eyes were set wrong 
in her head 2—IP’m obliged to you, Anty !” 

“ Take the ring, Maurice !’ > she exclaimed again. 

* Why, then—maybe I will—but if 1 do, it’s only to give it to back 
you, Anty ; : for when | put that ring on your finger I kissed you for 
the first-—but, please God, not for the last time. 

“ Tf you don’t take it,” said Anty, rejoicing in her strength, which 
returned with her lover’s last words, “ If you don’t take it, Pll drop it 
into the very middle of the fairy round in ‘the next field, and then none 
but the true-hearted will have power to pick it up. ~ 

“You'll do no such thing!” exclaimed a voice from the hollow of a 
blasted elm, the fragments of whose branches had overshadowed their 
meetings on more occasions than one. “ Bright gold is not to be thrown 
as a temptation on fairy ground. Give me the ring, and let both of you 
remember that a troth present or a troth plight is not to be cast away 
like the feather from a wild bird’s wing.’’ 

The person who thus spoke was a worn shrivelled woman, thin and 
erect, whose figure at an earlier period of life must have been imposing, 
for even at the advanced age of seventy-six she carried herself with a 
dignity that made all the children in the neighbourhood look on “ Old 
Granny” with respect. Her character was in keeping with her carriage, 
and her carriage with her character; the one was exactly suited to the 
other, and in neither would the least change have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyne (for even in Ireland, where they delight in nick- 
names, and pet names, and all names except the right one, the dame- 
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like courtly name of Margaret had never been reduced to the diminutive 
of Peggy or Peg), Margaret Doyne was, as I have already said, the 
Sibyl of the neighbourhood ; but she was still more—poor herself, she 
was nevertheless the benefactress of the very poor. Often she used to 
say, When consulted by the peasants, “ Ah then! sure I have nothing 
to give but the kind word !’? But the “ kind word” is much, when 
bestowed in due season ; and it would be difficult to decermine whether, 
amongst the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood, she was 
most valued for her wisdom or good-nature. In England, she would 
have been esteemed a “ worthy dame ;”’ in Lreland, the superstitious 
feelings of the people magnified her into something more. She cer- 
tainly did meddle with charms and philters—saw fate and fortunes in 
the stormy grounds of a tea-cup—and interpreted dreams—in a manner 
which none but those well acquainted with the circumstances, hopes, 
and fears of the dreamers could interpret. I believe that when her 
intellect was in its full strength and power, she laughed at those who 
relied upon her promises and prophecies ; but latterly she believed in 
them herself—her kindliness outlived her wisdom, and it was observed 
that as Old Granny grew older, she grew more mysterious, and more 
celebrated as a soothsayer. She had been brought up by a family of 
distinetion, and the good-breeding acquired by coming (during her early 
days) constantly in contact with her superiors, gave her manner and 

conversation a tone infinitely above her associates, or rather, | should 
say, her neighbours, for the only person she was intimate with was her 

grandchild. Anty Doyne’s mother died while giving her birth, and her 
tather was drowned at sea a few weeks after ; thus the helpless infant 
was thrown completely on the benevolence and care of “ Old Granny,” 

who soon prided herself on the beauty, ay, and the cleverness of her 
darling. 

The old and young are always more attached than the young and 
middle-aged, and I doubt if Anty could have bestowed half the devotion 
on her mother which she offered ‘spontaneously to her venerable gran- 
dame. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect to her behests 
which were the willing tributes of Anty’s heart, though in her presence 
he had seldom the courage to assert even a difference of opimion ; he 
saw ** Old Granny” drop the ring into the recesses of her black satin 
thread-case, and could not bring himself to remonstrate until the old 
lady was about to deposit it—treasure and all—in her capacious pocket. 
“Tt wasn’t hers, Granny, to throw away,” he murmured at last, 
and it's too bad to be thwarted by both.” 

* Ay,’ * she said, “‘ by ac roaking old woman, Mister Maurice ?” 
“Ww ll, Granny,” he exclaimed, “ listeners never hear good of them- 
velve s—not that 1 mean that to you.’ 

‘ Nor you didn’t compare me to a black slug—nor a frog—nor a 
raven—eh, Maurice ?’ 

“1 do not want nor wish to deny my words, Granny,’”’ he replied 
sulkily ; “ but you well know how Anty and I have been long promised 
to each ‘other.”” 

** Ay, Maurice, 1 do, I do; and I know that when we want to use the 
wisdom of the wise we honour it, if—mind my words, young man—if 


it agrees with our own ; but if it does not, we throw it to the dogs, and 
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curse the lips that spoke it. You think it long to wait till Holly-eve, 
and you think that after that you will have nothing left to wish for. 
Hope often digs its own grave with the spade of indiscretion ; but I tell 
you, | would rather dig her grave than see her vour wite before then. 
The first week in November will bring you, Maurice Grey, either a 
cross or a crown, and though she will have my leave and blessing to 
share the one, I pray God that my darling may not die by the other. 

* Die!’ exclaimed both young people at once, 

“ Ay, death will come sooner than you look for, any of you; the 
thunder growls in the heaveus—it gathers before it breaks—and those 
who are warned should beware of the bolt.’ 

* Oh Granny, don’t be fostering the trouble on us before our time,’ 
exclaimed Maurice, endeavouring to shake off the terror her words in- 
spired, “ sure we'll bear sorrow together, and two can support it better 
ihan one,”’ 

“It’s thought 8 like them that send many a one to the priest’s knee 
before their time,” replied the old woman ; “but wait till the day [ have 
sud is past, and when temptation is stronge st on you, Maurice, think 
of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve !? 

She placed her staff firmly on the earth, and was Proce eding on her 
way towards the cottave, when Maurice called out, ‘The ring, Granny, 
vive her the ring, any how : do not Keep it from her.” 

* Ah, ah!’ she said; © hy e, Maurice, was never bound by gold— 
you shall give it her when Holly- “eve is past.” 

Old Granny’s dwelling was swept and garnished with no ordinary 
care on the night of the festival to which she had so earnestly allu: led. 
During the time that intervened between the commencement of my 
sketch, and of the period T now arrive at, Maurice and Anty had 
heen together even more than usual. Old Granny, latterly, spent nt 
coud many hours of each day in wandering along the wild sea-shore 
near to which her dwelling was situated. 1 believe I had forgotten to 
mention that Maurice’s trade was that of a ship-carpenter; he was 
considered exceedingly intelligent, and (for an Trishman) a quick 
workinan. Granny farmed about seven acres of land—she held the 
farm for a nominal rent; and, thrifty as well as wise, Anty was regarded 
by her cor Mpanloas as a heiress of no small pre tensions. She took much 
pleasure in adorning their clay-floored sitting-room, and the young 
people of the neighbourhood always thought their annual spells worked 
better in Old Graany’s cottage ‘than in any residence for ten miles 
round. The wind howled without—the rain poured—but “ the boys and 
virls’? within heeded neither. The crackling faggot” blazed upon the 
hearth —the piper blew his most discordant, and yet animating music— 
crossed sticks, an apple upoa one end, and a candle on the other, were 
suspended from the ceiliag, and whirled round and round—while many 
a wide mouth extended its dimensions to “* snap”? the fleeting apple, 
and, instead of the expected prize, caught the moving light to the 
manifest amusement of the throng. Others were engaged in pouring 
boiling lead through the handle of a key into cold water, and reading 
their destinies in its various forms. Some bent anxiously over the 
hearth, tv note which nuts jumped, and which remained stationary with 
their partners. 

“Jane Cahil! look at Jane Cahil’s sweetheart,” exclaimed one, 
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“ he’s burnt as black as a crow by her side; there, that nut in the 
corner—what a study* pair! well, there’s no fun in such studyness, and 
that’s my objection to matrimony.”?  “* Look, look at M: any Flyn! well, 
she bates Banaghe ‘r,any how, at cover the buekle—there’s a thng , that’s 
the fifth boy she’s done over to-night at the dance.” 

* Anty Doyne, look at your little cater-cousin Mary, stealing in with 
a bundle of ivy leaves — deed and *deed I think she had better leave the 
ivy leaves alone, for they’re too true for a joke. T never found them 
wrong in telling a death —God save us!’ And the speaker erossed her- 
self devoutly, for the trial by ivy is regarded in some parts of Lreland as 
m fe ‘arful spe HN. 

* July James has her apron fall of hemp-seed,” shouted a boy, 
whose merry laugh had freque ntly resoun led through the chansber. 
“ Now tell the truth, July; how often have you sown that in the lone 
churchyard during your lifetime ? 

’ He ‘mp- see ad, he ‘my seed here l SOW, 
He that is my true love, come atter me and mow. 


Ah, July, my darlint, you’ve been sowing hemp-seed these thirty years, 
and sorra a mower ever tended your heels vet!” 

While the laugh, the sport, and the jest were bandied about with 
careless and noisy hilarity by the young and the thonehtless, the table 
at the further end of the room, covered as it was by pipes, tobacco, 
snuff, bottles of whisky, glosses, and wooden noyyrns, was surrounded 
by the elders of the people, loud and energetic in their polities as need 
be. One read passages from a “ liberal” paper, and then all talked 
together as to their import. As the night waxed old, their energy 
increased, and their reason declined. They contradicted qui arrelled 
then embraced—then contradicted, and quarrelled again. ‘The dancers 
and fortune-seekers, however, were in no degree disturbed In the tumu!t, 
but pursued their sports unheeding, and unheeded by, the politicians of 
the table. 

“ Meg Turner has just picked such a beautiful cannon out of the 
water. Meg, as sure as Cashel is built on a rock, you'll have a soldier,” 
exclaimed a sly-looking rural wag, whose bright eyes danced with 
mischief, 

“ Me a soldicr'”’ re plied Meg, who, if Anty was the heiress, was 
considered the beauty of the country. —(By the way, the Irish peasantry 
estimate the beauty of women some ‘what as 8 the ‘vy do that of their pigs —hy 
their size. Ll hear them constantly sav, “ God bless her! she’s a fine 
woman—a hig woman! It’s s! e that has the good, wholesome flesh on 
her bones! Thirteen stone won't ercuse her! Kind for her! Sure, all 
her people + were fine port/y men and women-—none of your poor starre: df 
craythurs ; but every one of them 47g and white, like the rale gentry.’”) 

To return to Meg. She twisted her pretty nose im great wrath, and 
repeated —“ Me marry a soldier, indeed! T did not think you'd even 
the likes of that tome. Take up with a soldier !”’ 

“ Why thin, Meg,” observed a neighbour, whose son was a soldier, 
you're like a tall tree beat down by a storm—more high than wise. 
Sure the young lady at the Hook is married to a soldier. 

“ | wonder at your ignorance,” replied Meg, “ to say my lady above 

there is married toa soldier. A soldier. indeed!—a mayor, if you please, 
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Ma’am. No, not he; he’s a born gentleman. A soldier! TI can’t but 
wonder at your ignorance !”’ 

Those who knew better than Meg laughed loudly ; and at last, 
half erving, she snatched the cannon from those who were examining 
it, and declaring that it was “a purse of goold,” and not an emblem of 
destruction, called loudly for Old Granny ” to decide in her favour. 

The old woman had been for some time employed in an imner room, 
tossing cups and casting nativities, after a fashion of her own; but 
now she was nowhere to be found,—it was in vain they sought her— 
she was not in the house. Why was it also that Anty—Anty, the 
heroine of the evening, “ the pride of the country,’ “ the Lily of Bally 
Moyle,’—names given her by the respect and affection which her 
modest and gentle loveliness excited,—why was it that Anty Doyne had 
not joined in a reel or a jig for nearly an hour? During the early part 
of the evening she had danced with her lover; and it was obse rved by 
more than one that never had either appeared so happy. Their pro- 
bation was nearly over; she had even ventured to return, in the least 
possible degree, the ardent pressure of his hand. Poor Anty !—what 
it blessed thing it is for friends, as well as lovers, that the Almighty 
hes closed the gates of futurity to them and to us all! 

* Anty won’t dance any more to-night, because Maurice is not here,’’ 
whispered one girl to another ; and the ‘n came the inquiry — Where is 
Maurice?”? This question no one appeared able to reply to ;—Maurice 
could not be found—had not been seen ; but, yes—the piper said, that 
while Maurice was in the act of desiring him to strike up “ The Boys 
of Linn,” he heard a voice distinctly call him; and he atlirmed that the 
voice came from without. Nobody, however, believed the piper, who 
was known to have been half tipsy during three successive days, a fact 
easily accounted for, as he had attended three “ berrins,” from which, 
unhappily, ho piper, and not a great many [rishmen, return sober. B 
degrees the news that neither Old Granny nor Maurice could be found 
spread amongst the assembly; and though at first the people jested 
upon their disappearance, told Anty that her grandmother had run off 
with her lover, and that the 'y should all expect to be asked to the wed- 
ding, and indulged in various rural witticisms, still, as the hours drew 
towards midnight, they became alarmed at their absence. One declared 
that Old Granny had not been herself the whole evening ; another that 
she had been seen more than once looking from the window towards the 
ocean, as if she expected the arrival or passing of a vessel. The politi- 
cians either slept soundly under the table, or staggered towards their 
homes ; the piper pillowed his head upon his pipes, and “ made strange 
music’’ of another kind ; but the young companions of Anty Doyne, 
both men and maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and then 
scour the country in search of the fugitives. One or two old grey- 
headed fathers, who had not drunk freely, remained also, and before the 
hour of one chimed from the clock of the neighbouring hall, every out- 
house and hagyard was examined in vain. Anty’s check had grown 
deadly white, and her lips quivered. As time passed, her companions 
endeavoured to divert her attention, and dispel her anxiety; and she 
would listen to them and smile,—and then, more quickly than my 
words are written, relapse into herself, while the convulsive twitchings 
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of her features, and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how 
much she sutfered. 

2 Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one venerable man ; ' 
there’s no accounting for Old Granny’s doings—maybe she’s off to 

vather flowers, or herbs, at the charmed hours. Who ever thought of 
minding r her 2”’ 

“ But Maurice —- Maurice!’ murmured poor Anty, her  feclings 
forcing her to acknowledge an interest which at any other time her 
maiden modesty would have compelled her to disse “mble. 

* Maybe she's taken him for a safeguard,” continued the comforter ; 
“there's sometimes wild doings along the coast, and she might not 
like to go as a lone woman down the glen where the rag-wort, cround- 
ivy, and more whose names | forget grow most plenty.’ 

“ Who ever thought of harming Gr: mny 2?” replied the maiden. Those 
who never honoured God nor feared Satan have bought her charms as 
a safety, and she might walk through sin and murder without suffering ; 
—who ever thought of harming Granny 

She had hardly tinished her someuce, when the house-dog barked, 
and steps sounded from without. Several ran to the door, but Anty’s 
feelings so overcame her, that she hung to the dresser, unable to move 
or speak 5 in-an instanta mingled crowd of the water-guard and soldiers 
belonging to a detachment quartered at a neighbouring fort filled the 
cottage, and those who entered last bore upon a rude bier formed by their 
crossed arms the murdered body of ® Old Granny. As they placed her 
remains upon the very table which her be — Ne hands had spread buta 
few hours befere for the entertainment her friends, there was a dead 
silence,—the awful silence of extreme ‘ho ror :—those who had remained 
with Anty appeared paralyzed. One of the soldiers rolled a cloth to 
support the white head whose hairs were clotted with gore, which bad not 
ceased to tlow ; and the sight of the trickling blood sennthe dk Anty to her 
senses, While it told her of the extent and reality of her bereavement 
her scream—loud, shrill, and terrible—startled every creature within 
hearing; it was so wild and so prolonged. She threw herself upon the 
body, where she lay, as inannuate and as unconscious as the clay 
she pressed. Then came the questions, brief but earnest,—the who? 

the when ?—the where ?—Who did the murder? The soldiers and 
water-cuards separated so as to show a group of bound and fettered men 
whom they had thrust into a corner the t foremost of them was Maurice 
Cirey! 

*“ Now the great God of heaven guard us !’? exclaimed one of Anty’s 
aged friends, advancing towards him. “It is an awful night, and an 
awful time,—and there’s many a charm and many a change over the 
earth which poor mortals can’t understand: but if you be Maurice 
Grey,—the Maurice Grey whom T nursed many a winter's night upon 
my knee, and whom that murdered eraythur loved next to the girl now 
stitfe: ning by her side,—speak, and say you had no hand in this! " 

With a sudden and mighty etfort the young man burst asunder the 
ropes with which his hands were tied, and before the guards could 
impede his progress, he threw himself upon his knees beside the body ; 
flinging his arms upwards, he clenched his hands tog sether ; andthe voice 
in which he spoke, thouch at first hoarse and thick, was perfectly 
audible: not a word was lost 
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“ May the God who hears me rain down his eternal curses on my 
head if I alter, or change, one word of his holy truth this night ¢ but you, 
Anty,—Anty, darlint ! you must hear me, too. Waken, Anty ! my heart’s 
jewel! my heart's hlood, waken!—as you hope to see heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, as a soldier endeavoured to prevent his lifting the senseless 
virl from the corpse to his bosom—* as you hope to see heaven, neither 
touch her, nor hinder me.” Laving placed her drooping head upon his 
shoulder, he remained kneeling, and again lifted up his arm to heaven. 

It was an appalling picture: the dark figures crowded together in the 
background, their rough countenances only partially scen, as the candles, 
which a little time before illuminated the apartment, were either ex- 
tinguished or burning in their sockets; the fire cast a bright, but 
unnatural glare upon the murdered body ; and a little black dog, Old 
Granny’s ” favourite and friend, after smelling the blood, had stretched 
himself upon the bosom of the corpse, and whined his misery, while 
such was the glare, yet uncertainty of the light, that he looked like a 
mishapen object from the dark world of spirits. Maurice kneeling, 
pale as Agony, supporting his betrothed with his left arm, while his 
right still stretched toward heaven, was so placed that every movement 
of his features could be observed by those who were in partial darkness, 
“You hear me, Anty, now.” She opened and fixed her eyes upon him ; 
and he continued,—* You remember that she would not consent to our 
marriage till after this night had passed; and though I did not to say know, 
I euessed, her reason after. She knew that this very week the return of 
an vessel to this shore was expected, with the crew of whom (I'll not deny 
it before God or man this blessed night)—of whom [ knew too muc bh 
thouch God, he hears me and can judge,—that, beyond smuggling, | 
never thought harm was in ’em,—nvever, until this night. Any how, 
the shadow and the foreknowledge was over her, for she told me the 
first week in November would bring me either a cross or a crown, and 
to beware the bolt,—the thunderbolt! Oh! little, little did I think it 
would fall upon herself ;—and all for me,—all for me!” 

* Hear ’till him! hear *till him!” exclaimed a ruffianly voice from 
amid the group of prisoners, as the young man paused from emotion ; 
“the white-livered rascal thinks to get us in for a Job of his own doing.”? 

Maurice heeded not the words, but continue ‘d, “I got the news that Blue 
Morgan and the Petrel would be off shore this holy night, and that I 
would be wanted aboard, on account that some ship-job was going on 
which they could not compass without me. TI thought the goold he 
always gave without the counting would furnish a better wedding than 
the country had seen for many and many a day; but I did not think 
that evil goold brings an evil curse. The Granny got the wind of the 
word as soon, and maybe sooner, for anything I “know, than I did, and 
Just as I finished the first hand-o’ -three reel I danced, whispered, 

‘Think of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve.? Well, the Devil was in me, I 
am sure of that, for somehow I fired at the thought of her making and 
meddling so often about us, and if my mind could have had vent in a 
sharp answer, it would have past away until, Anty, love, I danced again 
with you; and who ever thought of sin while looking i in your face ? 

“ Still my heart was for not going to the beach, and I forgot the 
Granny and everything in the world, except that Holly-eve was passing, 
until Tom Morgan came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold 
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and the drink T had got, and the thought of the goold that T was throw- 
ing away—(and why ? for all they wanted of me belike was a hand 
my own trade)—came over me, and—I—went. 

“Ina cave, close, close under the Otter’s Climb, I found such of the 
crew of the Petrel as had not been murdered by their comrades = 

A shudder passed through the erowd, which had increased both mside 
and outside the cottage, as the day was now dawning; and the smug- 
glers, with dreadful oaths and execrations, denied the inference, declar- 
ing that Maurice having murdered old Margaret Doyne himself, wished 
to heap a multitude of crimes upon their heads. No words can give an 
adequate idea of the interest—the breathless anxiety felt by every one 
present. The niffians were soon silenced, and Maurice proceeded with 
his story. ‘ As near as T can judge, it might be about nine o’clock 
when IT got to the cave, and found it as good as filled with heaps of sea- 
store and chests of dollars—Tom Morgan : and four more burying the 
treasure. The waves were washing up just to the mouth of the cave, 
and | heard that what they wanted of me was to make the boat they had 





got ashore in sea-worthy, as they intended putting out in the teeth of 


ws wind, and returning by times for the treasure. 1 asked Tom for his 
brother, Blue Morgan, and he made answer that the Petrel had drifted, 
and was half-wrecked, and that the Captain set off to cross the country 
with three more, just as T arrived. It was an awfnl sight, for as he 
spoke, and T at the boat, a wave dashed the poor man’s mangled body 
to our feet. It was then I felt that they who are ever enticed into had 
company, either from the love of pleasure or the love of goold, knock at 
sin’s door; and when did sin fail to answer? God keep me my senses, 
for they are a’most gone !’’ Again during the pause, compelled by agita- 
tion, the murderers cursed and swore, and the imterest increased tenfold. 
**’Tom Morgan put a pistol to my head, and with a bag of dollars in 
the other hand, threatened and tempted me at the same time. I might 
have been terrified into swearing the silence he commanded, (for he 
saw my eyes were opened,) and thus have become either a perjured man, 
or the murderers’ slave—a villain or a victim—but Anty, your blessed 
grandmother had tracked my ways, through the dark mght, down the 
steep chifs—ay, not regarding age or weakness. Through the waves 
which were racing up the cay e, I saw her like a spirit rising from the 
sea—and blessed be God, there was still time for me to mind the warn- 
ing—as she cried, and I heard, though the wind was howling—* Re- 
me -mber Anty and Holly-eve 
‘They were, | may say, her last words, for before 1 could snatch the 
pistol from his hand, I heard her corpse splash amid the water,—and 
when I plunged after and caught her in my arms, she only said—‘ The 
bolt has fallen—but ——’ I heard no more, except Anty’s name, which 
she called on twice.”’—He covered his face, and pressed the almost in- 
sensible girl still more closely to his bosom. The serjeant who com- 
manded the party took up the story, and continued— 

* We had notice, after much watching, that the Petrel was expected 
to be off the shore, and were night and day on the look-out. We little 
thought the crir ne committe “<d by a portion of the crew— it was the report 
of Tom Morgan's pistol that directed us to the spot—and though we 
have every reason to believe the truth of Maurice Grey’s story, sull he 
must go with us until it is legally confirmed.” 
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“My poor boy!’ said the venerable man, who had called upon him 
the first for ane xplanation ; —* My poor boy !—God, in his mercy, grant 
you may not be lke the pigeon who fed with the crows—’tis ill to be 
seen with public sinners.’ 

Maurice knelt and prayed by the murdered body of the aged woman, 
who, though she had seen his faults, and desired that her grand- child 
should wear, as she poetically called it,—“ the crown but not the cross,’ 
had still loved him with extraordinary affection. The workings of su- 
perstition were mingled in the minds of those who murdered the captain 
and a portion of the crew of the Petrel, with a desire of revenge against 
Old Granny— whose charms and spells they had purchased—though, 
according to their thinking, they had worked to them for evil, not good ; 
doubtless, the poor siby] relied upon her influence over them, or she 
would not have ventured to their cavern, though ignorant of the crime 
they had committed. One of the ruffians turned king’ s evidence, and 
thus, if need had been, Maurice’s innocence was fully confirmed. He 
was not likely to forget the dangers amsing from bad company, though 
Aunty was too deeply atlected by the death of Old Granny, to marry 
until another “ Holly-eve ” had passed ; and there was gloom and heavi- 
ness, instead of mirth and fe stivity, for many a year, when time brought 
round the last mght of October, and renewed the me mory of its horrors! 

Between Featherd and the dark fort of Duncannon there is a smooth 
and sandy portion of strand, called © Dollar Bay,” in memory of mur- 
ders so similar to those | have recorded, that I am led to believe both 
stories the same. The bay smiled inthe sunshine when I last passed it, 
hut it brought the fate of * Old Granny ”’ fully tomy remembrance ; and 
| was assured by some of the recorders of old tales, that cart- loads of 
dollars were found buried in the sands, as Maurice described, and re- 
moved to Wexford by order of the government ; that the mutineers and 
murderers of the Petrel suffered the punishment due to their crime, on 
the cliffs of “ Dollar Bay.” 





EPISTLE TO HORACE SMITH, FROM ALGIERS, 


Dear Horack, be melted to tears; 
For I’m melting with heat as I rhyme ;— 
Though the name of this place is ai-iom, 
’Tis no joke to be caught in its clime. 


With a shaver from France who came 0 er, 
To an African inn | ascend ; 

I am cast on a barbarous shore, 
Where a Barber alone is my friend. 


Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing ? 
Alas! my hotel has its muse; 
But no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 


My windows afford me the sight 

Of a people all diverse in hue: 
They look black, yellow, olive, and white 
Whilst I, in my sorrow, look blue. 
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Here are groups for the painter to take, 


ah Whose figures jocosely combine,— 
r - The Arab, disguised in his haik *, 

ity And the Frenchman, disguised in his wine. 

yi { ' In his breeches, of petticoat size, 

iva You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 

That his garb is a fair compromise 

7 ‘Twixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 

a) 
| The Mooresses, shrouded in white, 
| Save two holes for their eves that give room, 
Seem like corpses in sport or in spite, 
That have slhily whipp’d out of the tomb. 
The old Jewish dames make me sick: 
It I were the Devil, I declare, 
Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 
In my service, to ride through the air. 
4 But, hipp’d and undined as T am, 
‘ My luppegriffs course I must rein 
Por the pain of my thirst is no sham, 

. Theugh Pm bawling aloud for Champagne. 
7 Dinner ’s brought ; but their wines have no pith,— 
j Thev are flat as the Statutes at Law ; 

a. And tor ail that they bring, my dear Smith, 
1 Would a glass of brown stout they could draw, 


O'er ech French trashy dish as T bend, 
My heart feels a patriot’s grief; 

And the round tears, O England ! deseend, 
When I think on a round of thy beet. 





Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer.—Hail! Britannia, hail! 

To thy flag on the foam ot the waves, 
And the foam on thy flargons of ale. 


Yet Town, in this hour of my drought, 
A dessert has most weleomely come ; 
There are peaches that melt inthe mouth, 
And grapes biue and big as a plum. 





There are melons, too, luscious and great ; 
But the shees fb eat shall be tew; 


. 


. For trom melons incautiously eat 

; Melon-chohe effects might ensue. 

* Hornd pun?” you'll exclaim; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view, 


From the land of the date-bearing palm, 
I wil palm no more puns upon you, 
mt 
' * A mantle worn by the natives. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH LORD BYRON, 


Deurtne Lord Byron’s stay at Vlorence, it fell inmy way to visit that 
city in the course of an Italian tour. 11] od but ne wly arrived from the 
Western world, and was ignorant of his Lordship’s residence there. I 
was returning one afternoon from a walk along the road that leads from 
the Porta San Gallo up the Pian di Mugnone, when I remarked an in- 
dividual sauntering, with a somewhat irregular § eait, alo ng the stony bed 
of the torrent that rushes down the Mugnone in the rainy season. Ile 
seemed to be amusing himself with picking up pebbles, and now and 
then chucking them into the water that brawled in a shallow stream 
along its steny bed. A servant on horseback, holding another horse by 
the bridle, was waiting his movements upon the road that wound along 
the banks of the torrent. It was some days afterwards that I discovered 
that this dividual was Lord Byron ; but as I, of course, made no con- 
jecture of this at the moment, the poet escaped a regular stare, and I 
teok no further notice of him than was comprised in a glance or two, 
His occupation of poking among the pebbles recalled to my mind the 
— nture of the foolish Calandrino on the same spot, so amusingly told 

y Beecaccio, in his narrative of the tricks of the two wags Bruno and 
+ ca I paid this unknown individual the compliment of imagining 
that he night be somebody quite as foolish as the unlucky wight afore- 
mentioned, and though a cubseq ent discovery showed that a creater than 

Calandrino was here, yet | am hy no means certain that the noble bard, 
‘the great N; apoleon of the realms of rhyme,” did not practise a search 
throuch lite after a phantom, to the full as tantatisin g and fruitless as 

Calandrino’s hunt atter the ¢neisthle stone. 

: —* unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last in verge of his decay, 

Some phantom lured, such as he sought at first ; 
Yet all in vain.” 

Once or twice after this, I chanced to encounter him on the same 
route, and heard him characterised by the peasants as a Milor [ny le se, 
which appellation, however, they bestow upon any travelling Saun ders 
or Tomkins, who goes a ca wails ‘and gives himselfaires. IT never noticed 
him in the Cascine, which is the regular fashionable drive and prome- 
nade, and hes at the opposite extremity of the city: itis an extensive 
park, and filled every afternoon with crowds of people, particularly of 
the foreign residents. This, however, was probably the chief reason for 
his avoiding the spot, in that unsocial humour towards his own country - 
men which ‘s so distinguishing a mark in the history of his foreign resi- 
dence and travels. As a poct, however, he might be excused for resorting 
to the environs of the Porta San Gallo rather than tothe Cascine, for there 
are reasons that justify the preference. The Cascine is a level extent of 
regular artificial walks and alleys, like the Tuileries and the Champs 
Elysees, with a prospect about as circumscribed. The Contorni of the 
Porta San Gallo present a more cheerful diversity of landscape, with 
variegations of surface, and the most ravishing sunset views of the hill of 
Fiesole, and the mountains toward the north. The walks, too, in this 
quarter are little frequented on ordinary occasions, and Byron was 

‘never less alone than when alone.” 
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Having learnt, at length, that the great poet was a dweller in the city, 
1 naturally felt a strong desire of obtainimg an introduction to one whose 
literary fame then pervaded all Europe, and was no less widely extended 
in the remote hemisphere of the West. But there was no getting access 
to h m—-se they said—he was snug as an oyster, and not to be ap- 
preached without a special letter of introduction. Letters of —. 
tron, TE must add, are m\ abhorrence; T have been something o it 
traveller, and gone up and down through various sorts of een 
and, upon my word, cannot recollect a single mstance where a letter of 
introduction did me any geod; at the present day, if T ever take one 
from a friend whom it would be uncivil to disregard, 1 commonly light 
my cigar with it, and introduce myself{—T always find it answer ;—but 
this en passant. Byron, they si aid, would see no E nglishman ; | was an 
Englishman in language thou igh not in nationality, and imagined his 
Angliphobia exte nded no less to Jonathan than to John Bull. At first, 
theretore, T was led to think it a useless endeavour to seek an interview 
with the haughty Childe, but was presently informed by an individual 
somewhat familiar with his habits, that he was not at all shy of the 
Americans. | therefore lost no time in dispatching him a note, soliciting 
the honour of paying him my respects in person, to which T received a 
very polite reply, stating that he would be happy to see me to-morrow 
afternoon, This invitation, T need not say, was punctually complied 
with, 

1 was at that time but a youth, and had no object in view in seeking 
his company beyond the common purposes of a young man on his ram- 
bles. Byron too was young; no one foresaw ‘the abrupt termination 
that cut short his splendid career. Nothing was more distant, therefore, 
from my thoughts than the project: of bringing away and booking his 
conversation, or the minutia of his dress, behaviour, habitation, &e., 
which become objects of so much curious interest to the world after the 
death of a celebrated man, but which it is not the best taste to obtrude 
upon the public during his lifetime. My recollections, therefore, of the 
several matters which occupy this paper, have become a trifle weakened 
during the apace that has intervened between that day and the present ; 
vet the novelty—to me—of the thing, and that strong interest which 
attaches to eve rything connected with so extraordinary a personage, pro- 
duced so deep and abiding an impression, that the substance, generally, 
of the conversation that passed between us, remains in my recollection 
as strongly as ever ; though the language, of course, may not be altoge- 
ther a literal transe ript. 

Lord Byron lived then im a street in the rear of the church of Santa 
Maria Annunziata. A large garden at present intervenes between the 
house he occupied and the Palazzo Ximenes. — It is a pleasant and very 
retired spot, with extensive and delightful views toward the north. He 
received me with great affability, and began chatting upon all sorts of 
subjects, asking twenty que stions ina breath. Iwasa good deal sur- 
prised at the first sight of him,—first, on discovering that he was the 
person I had seen on a former occasion, and whom, in my fancy, I had 
set down as a decided nobody—certainly not for a poet ;—secondly, on 
remarking the total difference between the real Byron and all the por- 
traits of him I had ever beheld. The likeness seemed to be drawn from 
the “ Corsair,”? “ Lara,” or “ Harold,” frowning, supercilious, disdainful 
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thing; but here was an ordinary-looking man, who, if he was not short 
and thick, was at least shortish and thickish ; and whose countenance 
had good humour to recommend it, but which in spite of a certain regu- 
larity of features, | could not think remarkably handsome. Of his dress 
I remember but little ; ; only his shirt collar was not turned down as in 
the portraits, and his pant: aloons were strapped close over the feet, the 
lame one drawn up a little out of sight, which T understand was his 
usual practice. 

t hegan a formal apology for the liberty [had taken with him, and 
hinted a conjecture that he was already annoyed by too frequent visits, 
but he cut me short by a laugh, and ran on in a very sarcastic way about 
the travelling English. I have been strongly induced to believe that 
the dislike which he affected to feel for his own countrymen was a mere 
crotchet, whatever his hostility towards individuals might have been. 
Why write volume after volume to gain the admiration of a people whom 
he hated or despised? In fact, he no more hated his countrymen in a 
body than he hated his title, which, in like manner, he pretended at 
times to hold in disesteem ; but the affectation of singularity gets into 
wiser heads sometimes than people are aware of. However, be this as 
it will, T had no reason to complain of any coolness of demeanour in his 
intercourse with me. “TL am extremely partial,’ said he, “ to the 
Americans ; and if I enjoy any reputation among them, I can rely 
upon it as arising from an unbiassed judgment. They can have, of 
course, no original predilections for a titled personage, and the praise 
they bestow upon me must be sincere. I remember reading in the bio- 
graphy of George Frederic Cooke an extract from his journal, wherein 
he mentioned having seen the * English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
lying on the table of a public-house somewhere in the interior of the 
United States. This was the first thing that sounded in my ears like 
real fame.’ [set this down at the time for a mere compliment, yet, 
after all, the circumstance, trifling as it was, may have been the founda- 
tion of that friendly bias toward the country which displays itself in 
many passages of his writings. I am aware at the same time that, in 
some published volume of his conversations, he is reported as saying, 
that he was never sincere in his praises of the Americans; but as this 
assertion, according to the same authority, was uttered in a moment of 
ill humour, occasioned by an attack upon him from some American 
writer, the insincerity is quite as likely to belong to the denial. 

Lord Byron conversed with great readiness, but not at all in a ser- 
monizing, bookish way. He skipped from one subject to another, broke 
olf into digressions, left things half said, was often incoherent, some- 
times ungrammatical, and now and then, in spite of his readiness at an 
idea, was at a loss for a word to express a very simple thing. What he 
uttered was, in a thousand instances, better said than if it had been 
coolly elaborated by study, yet it was no more than the prompting of the 
instant. We talked in a rambling style for some time, in the course of 
which he grew more cheerful than he appeared to be at first. His 
countenance struck me as susceptible of a great variety of expression, 
and his smile was in the highest degree engaging, although the habitual 
expression of his countenance, when not under the excitement of talk, 
was rather sombre than lively. I complimented him upon his good 
spirits, in which he allowed I had judged correctly, as he had not for 
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many days felt more cheerful, or rather, as he explained it, less vexed 
with himself and the world. “ Nobody's temper,” he added, “ is sub- 
ject to greater ups and downs than mine. I am at times so hippish, 
that Iam unfit for any Christian company ; I fear many of my visiters 
co away with the opinion that I am icy and unsocial, though the truth 
is, when the fit is off, Lam as mucha hoy as any stripling of eightecn. 
It is surprising how small an affair will damp my spirits: the merest 
trifle, if I bein a ‘concatenation accordingly, *__the recollection of a thing 
done with and forgotten a dozen years ago,—a word said by somebody that 
neither I northe rest of the world care anything about ;—things, in short, 
not worth mentioning. I have actually laughed at myself,”’ continued 
he, “* when I reflected afterwards that such nothings disturbed me. It 
is but fair to add, that trifles can sometimes cheer es well as vex me.” 

“You will go to England, of course,’’ said he tome. “ Yes, merry 
England,” replied I.“ T know of no such place,” returned he ; “ but 
as to the England that gave me birth, the people there have the saddest 
way of being merry that can be imagined.”? I] remarked that he had 
lived some time among the Italians and had adopted their notions on 
the subject: they can imagine no merriment disconnected with sunshine, 
vine yards, and the open air, and are unable to conceive how a human 
heimme ean be cheerful amid fog and coal-smoke. ‘** No, no,"’ returned 
he; | ret - perfeetly well the recollection of all [ felt when in Ene- 
land. Society,” he repeated, “ is in an unnatural state in England : 
mountains of ‘ent contrasted with the deepest abysses of poverty. 
The higher classes are an egotistical, vain, frivolous, and degraded set; 
the middle classes befool and exhaust themselves in their attempts a 
ape the higher; and the lower class are miserable. You see Iam not 
blind to the defects of my countrymen; God knows I never flattered 
them, and they give me no thanks for my honesty. They hate me en 
masse for telling the m homely truths, and for showing ‘them that I 
despise their cant.” “ Do you really suppose,” asked I. “that manners 
are more depraved now than the} were a century ago?”? “ Yes,” re- 
plied he; “ and the fact is nowhere more evident than in the prevalence 
of cant and that squeamis hness in point of language that has gained 
ground in proportion as real purity of morals has declined. What is 
cained in language is lost in virtue sand half mankind are shallow enough 
to be imposed upon by the deception.’ 

He talked of himself and of his personal affairs with a freedom which 
rather surprised me. But s me one has said that in his poetry he 
‘** made the world his contidant.”” In conversation he certainly was not 
reserved upon many points where ordinary persons would have felt it 
incumbent upon them to be specially discreet with an acquaintance of 
recent formation. Hhs sketches of his friends and intimates were drawn 
with very bold and dashing strokes. 1 should conjecture, however, that 
his judgments of individuals were less correct than his opinions of man- 
kind in the abstract ; as, in the former case, his impressions were to a 
considerable extent the result of sudden impulses, while, in the latter, 
his convictions arose from long and varied observation. He allowed 
frankly that he was indebted to the hints of others for some of the most 
esteemed passages in his poetry. “I never,” said he, * * considered 
myself interdicted from helping myself to another man’s stray ideas. I 
have Pope to countenance me in this, ‘ solemque quis dicere falsum 
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andeat? Pope was a great hunter up of grains of wheat in bushels of 
chaff: perhaps T have not been so laborious a searcher, but | have been 
ho more scrupulous than he in making use of whatever fell in my way. 

Mankind have been writing books so long, that an author may be ex- 
cused for olfering no thoughts absolutely new; we must select, and call 
that invention. A writer at the present day ‘ha as hardly any other re- 
source than to take the thoughts of others and cast them into new forms 
of association and contrast. Plagiarism, to be sure, is branded of old, 
but itis never held criminal except when done in a clumsy way, lke 
sicaling among the Spartans. A good thought is often far better ex- 
pressed at second hand than at the tirst utterance. If a rich material has 
fallen into incompetent hands, it would be the height of injustice to 
debar a more skilful artisan from taking possession of it and working i 
up. Commend me to a good p.lferer,—you may laugh at it as a pari adox, 

but I assure you the most original writers are the greatest thieves, 

The conversation happe hing to turn upon religion—** People give 
themselves,” said Byron, * a great deal of pains in guessing at my reli- 
vious belief if To may judge trom the criticisias Upon my writings, as 
wellas the anonymous letters sent me ;~-they pretend to discover so many 

contiuiliaiaes sentiments in what I have said, as if the y expected me to 

he settled and distinct in a matter which is clear to 1: body, ‘Thousands, 

1 al: are SAY, inquire of one another what my religion 1s, who have never 
la their Sven thought of asking the same question with regard to them- 
selves, Stop the first man you mee, and put hin upon his oath, a 

hundred to one that he never took pains to satisfy himselt what thines 
he truly and confidently believed, though his prote ssiuns may be as dis- 
tinet and literal as creeds and articles can make them. It is one thing 
te believe a doctrine from full and convincing evidence, and another 
thing to believe it, because we tell one another so. [am not in good 
odour with the professedly pious, yet | am a better C hristian than mine- 

tenths of them. Most people consider me, | suppose, as something 
between a Pagan and a Pyrrhonist; but Tam one step in advance of 
the dubitating Greek, for I believe that pleasure is pleasant, and though 
everything is uncertain, yet something must be true. This, to be sure, 
is x very comprehensive creed; yet it has the merit of being plain and 
significant, which can be said of few others.’’ 

[ remarked to him the odd effect with which many points in the man- 
ners of the Ltalians struck me, new as [ was to this quarter of the world; 
in particular, the observation ‘of a lady, on my assuring her that I had 
as yet formed no /tarson in the city, who exclaimed, with a stare of 
incredulity, “What! five days in Florence, and no amorosa yet?” 
“ Ah!” said Byron, “ these people are no hypocrites, say what you will 
of the freedom of their manners; there is no caut prevalent here. Go 
to England, and you will find a laxity of morals as great as in any city 
of Italy, though it does not strike the eye at first sight, under the osten- 
tatious ‘prude ry and icy manners of the people.” * But don’t you 
think it best for the pt ublic morals in certain cases,’”’ said I, “ to assume 
a virtue though we have it noi?” “ No,” said he; ‘* for the conse- 
quence must be the common result of all dissimulation: we begin by 
deceiving others, and we end by deceiving ourselves; so that, in the 
upshot, we imagine ourselves virtuous, because we have practised telling 
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the world we are so, Just so has it turned out in England. The 
Englsh imagine themselves the most moral people in the world, and 
the y are only the best satisfied with their own morality.’ 

“ T have been in love a great many times,”’ said Byron, “ but I always 
had a low opinion of women!” This remark, from wach a man as 
Byron, startled me, and [ could not avoid expressing my surprise, 
adding, “ that such a declaration would not be believed by his fair 
readers.”? But he persisted in the assertion, and asked me if ‘T thought 
Raphael had a very exalted notion of the sex, because he painted so 
many graceful and engaging female figures?“ As a proof of his actual 
taste and discernment in female matters,’? added Byron, * look at his 
Fornarina, the idol of his atlections, a str apping country hoyden—as fat, 
coarse, and unsentimental in looks, as one could desire. But, after all, 
as to women, there is no living with them nor without them.” 

Dante, he observed, could not have been possessed by any very 
deep-rooted passion for his Beatrice, masmuch as he married Gemma 
Donati within a year after her death. ‘ Dante,” said Byron, “ is a 
favourite with me; there are many points in which [ resemble him. 
He was a good hater ; witness the truculency with which he has cut up 
his enemies in the * Divina Commedia.’ He was exiled from his home— 
he never ceased to remind his countrymen of their failings—and his 
misfortunes were the cause ‘of his poetical fame; for had he passed 
his life as a magistrate of Florence, his grand poem never would 
have been written. Last, though not least, he separated from his wife. 
| do not know whether it will fall to my lot to die an exile like him, 
though, in my present temper of mind, I feel little inclination to avoid 
such a fate. The kindest wish that an Arab could express was, ‘ May 
vou die among your friends.’ But the refinements of modern civiliza- 
tion have put in our mouths the equally-fervent ejaculation of, ‘ Save 
me from my fnends.’” 

His countenance fell at these words, and I perceived that thoughts, 
not the most agreeable, had been stirred up by this part of the conver- 
sation. But, in a few moments, he resumed a certain gaiety of manner, 
and exclaimed, “ No matter, * sessa, let the world slide” After all, we 
give ourselves a vast deal of anxiety that turns out to be useless; the 
greatest error a man can commit is, to think too seriously of the busi- 
ness of human life. The whole is a cheat—a brilliant deception. To 
fill up a few hours with business, to smile and sigh half a dozen times, 
and round off the whole with a slumber—is there anything more than 
this? I don’t know,’’ continued he, ** whether I shall live to be very 
old—most probably i shall not; but I feel curious to know how an old 
man feels, and I make it a point to question every aged man that falls 
in my way as to the state of his sensations. They commonly tell me life 
is not worth enjoving ; yet all of them wish to live on, which I account 

vastly foolish. Young as [ am in years, I feel old; and how I shall 
look upon life twenty vears hence, causes me some speculation. At my 
age, one would be called in the prime of life; yet my thoughts are sere 
and yellow. At eighteen the feelings begin to deaden ; at twenty-five 
the sharpe st edge of every sensation is decidedlyjtaken off; and at thirty, 
there is nothing worth living for. The greatest of all living puzzles is, 
to know for what purpose so strange a being as man was created. The 
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most satisfactory definition of the human species is one which T found 
in a book the other day. It was this,‘ Man may be considered as—a 
digestive tube? But mind ,—the book was a medical one. 

** At school,” said Byron, “ T used to imagine T was thought dull, 
which mortified me exceedingly; for my own part, I thought myself 
neither above nor below medioc rity. [| was very fond of desultory read- 
ing, but went to my task as a task. [ remember, however, one occasion 
on which IT was beset by the suspicion, that IT had less intellect than the 
other boys ; the thought made me shed tears, but the next di ay T laughed 
to think T had been vexed by such an apprehension. — I made rhymes, | 

cannot tell how early ; certainly as soon as eight or nine. They were 
very wretched, of course; but I remembered some of them afterwards, 
and thev were better than IT expected. Among other things, I recollect 
some doggerel i in the ballad style, about a sea-fight ; for I was possessed 
at one period with a strong whim to be a sailor, and spent hours in 
imagining myself an Admiral, strutting on the quarter-deck. ‘This was 
poetry, for it was one of the first movements of that perpetual imelimation 
of the mind to detach itself from the humdrum scenery of real life, that 
makes our whole existence astruggle. ”Tis of no use to say what [ think 
of myself now ; a great many people pretend to know me much better 
than I profess to know myself. The judgments men pass upon their 
own characters are commonly extravagant or preposterous. Dr. John- 
son pronounced himself ‘ a good humoured fellow!) Think of surly 
Sam pretending to good humour.” 

Notwithstanding the severe and condemnatory language in which he 
had indulged in speaking of many individuals of his acquaintance e, yet 
he afterwards reverted to them in a style that showed he felt a sincere 
regard for them. ‘* Nothing i is more false,’ said he, “than the com- 
mon notion that friendship is dependent upon similarity of taste and 
temper. There is ******, one of the few to whom [ feel really 
attached ; we agree so little in opinion, that whoever heard our disputes 
would imagine we were born to be eternal antagonists instead of friends : 
caprice exists as much in friendship asin love. There are hundreds of 
men, too, whom [I dislike, without knowing the reason why, though I 
have often had the dislike removed upon subsequent acquaintance. I 
ama great physiognomist, and cannot help forming a judgment of a 
man by his countenance. One-half mankind have no particular expres- 
sion in the face, and in half the others the expression is dubious, but 
the remainder have speaking features. Sir Walter Scott,” he added, 

‘had a dubious face ; Fox looked like a Dutch burgomaster.”’ 

Byron always spoke of Scott in the highest terms of commendation, 
both as a man and as a writer. “ Other authors,’ said he, “ have 
written better than he, but no one has written so much, and written it 
all so well. What a rich invention is his delineation of character!’ I 
instanced among his defects the imperfect construction of some of the 
stories, such as their improbability, &c. “ The truth is,” said Byron, 
‘no story ought to be well constructed, or probable, in the ordinary 
sense of the “word. If you relate only common events, and ascribe 
actions to such motives only as would produce them in common cha- 
racters, what materials have you for a romance? The drama is a pic- 
ture of life, where the objects represented are real, though the grouping 
is such as the ordinary business of mankind does not exhibit.” “ What 
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do you think,’ asked I, ‘ “ be the best drawn character in English 
romance!’ “ Tom Pipes, by all means,” replied his Lordship. 

Byron hada great tundness for lugubrious subjects, and talked of 
death in a manner that sl owed an uncommon tendency of thought that 
way in a person so young. “ T have long been reconciled to the thoughts 
of dving,”? said he, whicl li I accounted for by suggesting that an event 
so far otf could excite but little terror. * You mistake, ” said he: al 
contemplate the possibility, and even the probability of an early death, 
when | make up my mind to welcome it. But there is one thought to 
Which | never ¢ ould be reconciled, which is that ot losing my TCUSOnN 4 
and the possibility of such a catastrophe late in life makes me willing 
to withdraw from the scene at au early hour!’ These remarks struck 
me, as | had myself been imine with the behef that he had a spice 
of madness in his composition, but never was prepared for the open 
avowal of such a thing on his part ** Madness, or msanity,”’ he added, 
is much more prevalent than people imagine ; indeed their notions re- 
specting the nature of i are very loose. There are three stages of it, 
and it goes by three names—oddity, eccentricity, and msamty. One 
who ditlers a httle from the rest of the world im lis whims, taste, or 
behaviour, is called odd ; he who diflers still more is called eccentric ; 
and when this difference passes a certain bound it is termed insanity, 
All men of genius are a little mad.” ** Do you think,” said T, “* that 
Scott is mad - lle Feem “il it little }! UZZ led at this, and allowed that 
few people would call bina so, and he might pass for the exception that 
formed the rule. Tle then spoke of dreams, and said that he once 
dreamed of scene his own ghost. “| was not at all frighte ned,”’ wlded 
he, * but was thrown ito a sirange puzzle ot thought m 2 avourIng 
to account for the existence of the wiiost inde re ralent ot mivsel f: whic hy 
proves that one can reason ina dream. Lam not certain PT should: he- 
have with half so much coolness and discretion were | to encounter a 
vhost wide awake.” 

I should before have remarked that this conversation was the result 
of several visits which T subsequently paul him, as at our first imter- 
view he confined himself for the most part to such rambling disjointed 
chat as might amuse and satisfy a visiter whom possibly he night not 
encourage to repeat Ins call. [Thad not thought imdeed of going twice, 
but as he pressed me to do so in a manner that denoted something 
beyond a mere formality, [T co: _ ied, and on that and all future occa- 
sions he discow “al Wii th th e reedot hh and openne =S of — a old tu “quaint- 
ance. We were lookin “she the widow into the garden, in the midst 
of which was a wi ll: a pair of esses were trudging row wt and round 
to move the machinery by which the water wes ra sed for irrigating the 
garden. “* A thousand tines,’’ said Byron, “ 1 have asked myself whe- 
ther it may not be possible that the notion of Pythagoras may be true ; 
aud, in such a case, would a man change his lot’ for the worse by trans- 
migrating into the body of oue of the asses yonder. What is our life 
but a round of monotonocs occupations and wearisome amusements ? 
and what is the result of all humana knowledve and human inguiries 
but to end where we began? Nay, the ass has the advantage of the 
man, for he does vot think. We talk of man’s superiority in the pos- 
session of intellect, but the only purpose it serves is to make him 
wretcled,”® 
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“ Civilization,’ he continued, “ seems to have done nothing for 


human happiness: no age so civilize das the present, yet at no time 
has the condition of mankind been so miserable. Nine-tenths of the 
people you meet will confess that they are weary of their existence, but 
who ever heard a savage complain that he was unhappy? Even in an- 
cient times there appears to have been a deep-founded belief that he was 
the happiest or the least miserable who had the least to do with life. 
We apply the term ‘ philosophy’ to a state of mind the least affected 
by pleasant or painful emotions: if this be correct, a stick of wood is 
the most philosophical thing in the world.” 

He said a great deal more in praise of savage manners, and aflirmed 
that men had deteriorated in consequence of the improvements, so 
called, of artificial life, which had created new diseases, new wants, 
and new sufferings. I dissented from him on one point, and stated a 
fact I had lately met with in some French writer, which was, that by 
actual experiment the average stre ‘ngth of a savage was ascertained to 
be considerably less than the average strength of a civilized man. But, 
as to the general question respecting the comparative happiness of the 
two, I thought it not equally clear. IT went on to relate to him the 
instance of an American Indian, who was taken from the woods when 
an infant, brought up among the whites, educated at college, and made 
acomplete gentleman ; but the moment he was left free to follow his own 
inclinations, went back to the woods, and turned savage again: and of 
another, who was taken out of the woods young and educated in the c ity, 
and subsequently became a play actor ; but one night, while on the stage, 
being informed that some of his tribe had come to the city to visit him, 
threw aside his robes on the instant, went off with them to the forest, and 
never returned. Byron listened with great interest to these and many 
other Indian tales which I related, affirming that they possessed great 
poetical capabilities to one who was familiar with the scenery. Among 
other narratives, I related that of Danicl Boon, the backwoodsman of 
Kentucky, whic h made a strong impression upon him. He appeared 
surprised when I informed him that Boon’s adventures had been the 
subject of a long poem in America, and expressed a strong desire to sec 
that and Boon’s life, both which I ‘promised to send him from America. 
To this conversation probably we owe several stanzas of “ Don Juan,” 
in Which Boon and his sav rage life are lauded with great earnestness. 

* You are very young,” said he to me, ** and your knowledge of man- 
kind must necessarily be in a great measure strained through books. 
A great deal of our most useful knowledge must be buffetted into us, 
and that is the chief good you will reap from mixing with society. A 
great fault in young men 1s to trust too implicitly to the opinions of 
others—quite the reverse of what people generally suppose. Trust your 
own judgment where you have reason to think you possess any, and a 
man never need be at any loss in settling this point. Never ask any 
person’s advice; I mean exactly what I say. You may ask another 
for information, because another may be better informed upon a given 
matter than you ; but to ask advice, implies that you have no judgment 
of your own to rely upon ; and if you lack the judgment requisite for an 
undertaking, do not attempt it. Most people,” he added, laughing, 
“ think L have little of the character of a Mentor; but the mariner who 
has been shipwrecked is surely the best qualified to point out the rocks. 
Oct.—voL. XLV. NO. CLXXVIII. P 
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Perhaps you have left home with the belief that life may be made to 
glide onward as smoothly as the little stream that flows by your door- 
stone ; but, in the end, you will discover that this is a rough and turbu- 
lent work 1, and he that does not give blows must take them.”’ 

I had not imagined before my acquaintance with him that Byron had 
read so much. He was perpetually surprising me by alluding to works 
which I never should have supposed he had thought of, and this in a 
manner that left no doubt he had studied attentively and remembered 
well. His criticisms upon authors, ancient as well as modern, were 
general acute and expressive, though I own he now and then put forth 
stric tures that seemed dictated only by the affectation of singularity. 

* Tacitus,” said he, “ is praised by everybody because he praises no- 
body’’—a remark which might have recommended itself to him by its 
double quality of antithesis and misanthropy, but which struck me as 
perfectly just. A certain wealthy personage happening to be mentioned, 
Byron designated him as a fool; “ But, upon second thought,” added 
he, “* I must recall that word, for I account no man a fool who knows 
enough to fill his pockets. Therefore, put money in thy purse.”? Here 
he launched out into praises upon wealth, which were reasonable enough 
as the world goes, but in the mouth of such a man as Byron sounded so 
oddly, that I could not forbear laughing. He perceived it, and asked if 
I did not think him serious? T could not deny that I was somewhat 
incredulous, at which he repeated what he had said, and added that he 
was grown so worldly-wise, that the saving of the smallest sum gave 
him a pleasure. To this I replied, “ 1 would not hear your enemy say 
so.’ In spite, however, of his averments to the contrary, I still re- 
mained in the belief that this miserly feeling was mere pretence ; but 
if such was the fact, he indulged in the humour for a long time, as other 
persons have remarked the same thing of him. ‘ It is a man’s duty, 
morally, to be rich,’’ said he ; “ for without riches, what is the weight 
of his good example or precept in the world? Therefore, put money in 
thy purse.” 

‘Byron, as all accounts have stated, was very irregular in his diet, 
sometimes eating nothing but fish, sometimes restricting himself to 
vegetables, and sometimes indulging in every sort of luxury. He re- 
marked to me that he never could settle the point to his satisfaction, as 
to what was the most proper regimen for him, inasmuch as no course of 
hving that he had adopted had been able to secure him a proper amount 
of health and spirits. “ Shelley,’’ said he, “ eats no meat, and main- 
tains that half the ills of mankind arise from their carnivorous prac- 
tices ; yet I cannot say that I feel more than commonly savage after a 
beef-steak. T once had a strange desire to know how a man feels when 
starving to death. and went without food four days in the experiment ; 
my ears rung, and I felt a burning sensation in ‘the throat; but these 
and a faintness were all the discoveries | made. At one time I lived 
sulely on potatoes, for fear of growing fat; but I have since discovered 
that embonpoint, in my case, does not depend either on the quality or 
quantity of the food swallowed. I am fond of a good dinner, and many 
of my luckiest thoughts have occurred to me while handling—not the 
pen, but the knife and fork.” 

“ You are not married, I suppose?” said he to me; to which I re- 
plied that L was not. ‘* But 1 dare say you will marry,” continued 
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Byron, “and you will do right. A man should marry by all means, yet 
I am convinced the greater part of marriages are unhappy ; and this is. 
not an opinion which I give as coming from myself, it is that of a very 
excellent, agreeable, and sensible lady, who married the man of her 
choice, and has not encountered, ostensibly, any extraordinary misfor- 
tune, as loss of health, riches, children, &c. She told me this unre- 
servedly, and I never had any reason to doubt her sincerity, For all 
this, I am convinced a man cannot be truly happy without a wife. It 
is a strange state of things we live in; a tendency so natural as that of 
the union of the sexes ought to lead only to the most harmonious re- 
sults; yet the reverse is the fact: there is certainly something radically 
W rong in the constitution of society—‘ the times are out of joint.’ It is 
strange, too, what little real liberty of choice is exercised by those even 
who marry according to what is thought their own inclinations. Doctor 
Johnson once proposed to have all matches made by appointment of the 
Lord Chancellor, affirming that the result would be quite as great an 
amount of domestic happiness as is produced by the actual system. I 
believe him. The deceptions which the two sexes play off upon each 
other bring as many ill-sorted couples into the bands of Hymen as ever 
could be done by the arbitrary pairings of a legal match-maker. Many 
a man thinks he marries by choice who only marries by accident; in 
this respect men have less the advantage of women than is generally 
supposed,” 








TO ———- 


Were I a star with a ray to spare, 

Were I a breeze in the wandering air; 

Had I a fairy’s silent wing, 

Had I the Lydian’s viewless ring— 
Like a spirit unseen at a holy shrine, 
Could I watch — yet adore that face of thine ; 
The heart of a seraph were dark to mine! 


Knew Time the grace of an auburn braid, 
Were Sorrow of radiant eyes afraid ; 
Would Peace abide in the fairest breast, 
Like a bird that haunts the loveliest nest ; 
Were Joy like the light of the Indian stone 
That is steeped the most in the fairest one— 
Thy life, like the star, whose lot is given 
To be last at morn and first at even, 
Would have come and gone in the glow of Heaven, 


Could every heart that face has stirr’d 

Have murmur'd for thine one holy word ; 

Could every sigh thou hast brought to air 

From unknuwn bosoms take form of prayer ; 

Could the links of love that bind thee in, 

Unseen, unnumbered, fence from sin, 
Thou hadst risen from earth as exhales the snow 
That has none but wings in its fall below, 
And thy shape in Heaven, save wings, te know / 


N. P. Wixuis, 
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A NEW SERIES OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 


[Srrrit or Cuartes Laws !—of him who, among all the Mr. Lambs 
of his time, was ever the Right Honourable—we fear not to take thee 
familiarly by the button, and draw thee into this private nook of a pa- 
renthesis—for one minute—for one moment of thine eternity. No 
longer would we imprison thee, though thou art all gentleness, and would 
chat and jest with us by the hour. But thou hast scarcely yet had a 
glimpse of the Elysian beauty of the new fields thy feet are evermore to 
traverse ; thou hast hardly yet broken ground with one of the antique 
philosophers. Thou hast only shaken hands with Shakspeare—only /— 
and heard his sweet voice bid thee welcome. Thou hast had no gossip 
of grateful love with the old poets, who enjoy a modern public of thy 
begetting. We will be as brief, therefore, as our love is lasting. 
Laughing and sorrowing over thy “f Popular Fallacies ” the other night, 
it struck us that there might be some remaining fruits upon the tree 
from which thy genius plucked the riper and more delicious ;—fruits, 
not of the richest, but haply wholesome, and within our reach. We 
have gathered a sample—we have essayed at a Fallacy or two. They 
are crumbs that fell from thy table. In offering them where thy 
feast was spread—even here, in the “ New Monthly,’’—is there aught 
of irreverence—of presumption? We hear thy “no,” and feel that 
thou pattest us on the head. Enough. Dear Spirit, that head will 
be pillowed even as thine is, ere it forgets to reverence the purity of thy 
nature. —L,. B.] 

THAT TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.—Notthey !—We begin 
not this our challenge with a “*damme,” because we hold it to be indecent 
to swear in print. But “ pish!”? hath somewhat more politeness in it, 
and we resent the impertinence of this dogma in no harsher note of ex- 
clamation. [tis the begotten conceit of a junction of two silly skulls— 
the laying together of a pair of foolish heads. A single sensible caput 
would never have conceived it. It strikes at the principle of self-depen- 
dence. It tends to make a man droop, and falter, and fancy himself 
lame, when he is “ nimble as the wind”? by nature. It takes him out 
of the way to borrow his neighbour’s worm-eaten crutch, when he needeth 
only his own good spirit as a prop. It induces him to divide his solitude 
with a companion, by way of doubling it. It is an odd mode of diminish- 
ing one’s own weakness, to ask a friend to lend us the equal force of his. 
A halo is rarely struck out by knocking one head against another ; 
you may rub two blocks of wood together for a long time before you will 
get aflame by the friction. What, if two negatives make an affirmative, 
(which is perhaps the parent-axiom of the elderly child we are dissect- 
ing,) does it follow that two nobodies shall be somebody? Are we, 
therefore, to understand that there is more mental richness in a couple 
of ordinary Sunths, than there was in him who lavished upon us the 
“ Wealth of Nations ?’? Take two Thomsons, and try them at a poem ; 
we know of one who shall out Thomson the pair. 

We remember a schoolboy sa ing that “two mulls are as good as a 
spin,” and this top-maxim may, for aught we can tell, have helped to 
give an erring bias to our after-notions, and to lead us to the conclusion 
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that two heads are better than one. But even a schoolboy will not be 
brought to admit that 0 0 are superior to 1. He sees at once that this 
is rather a roundabout way of coming to a straight stroke. You will not 
make him believe that two tortoises can run faster than a stag, let them 
double their pace the best way they can. You will not persuade him, 
that a brace of ducks, stuffed after the sagest fashion, may be of more 

value than the goose with golden eggs; nor shall you teach him, after 
you have once taught him his letters, that a pair of one-pound notes, 
marked * forged,” will procure him more comfits than a solid shining 
sovereign, Why, the first story he laughs at when he has bought his 
first jest-book, 1s that of our almost ante-diluvian acquaintance, (so 
might he well be, for he was Irish, and Ireland is, beyond question, 
Pre-Adamite,) who thought to halve the distance between Barnet and 
London, by dividing the miles with his pedestrian partner; (you will 
meet with the anecdote in the last original farce.) And yet, when he 
has grown up, we would have him believe that a double-head is not so 
thick as a single one; and that the object which is invisible to two blind 
eyes, may be plainly seen by four, To say this, is simply to assert, that 
a man is all the sincerer for being double-faced ; that two bad voices in 
a duet are infinitely sweeter than a sweet one singing alone. When we 
hear a human being make such an allegation, we might call him an 
alligator, and be as true to him, as he is to truth. 

Lucky it is for us all, that those who have most truly instructed, most 
deeply delighted us, booked scornfully on this doctrine, and complacently 
on themselves. Fortunate for thee—oh! best of worlds that we 
have yet seen—that Shakspeare did not fling down his pen in the 
middle of his mighty task, and go forth to take counsel of the commen- 
tator, touching the folly of Lear and the wisdom of the Fool !—most for- 
tunate, that he never went about to catch the whisperings of that ancient 
and most impudent insinuator, yclept Advice Gratis! Happy too, that 
thy Milton was vain enough to think his own head as worthy of trust 
as the heads of two of his critics, and to fancy he could hear the far-off 
harmony of fame, even though he scrupled to “ tag” his lines accord- 
ing to other people’s s tunes. 

If two heads be better than one, then four are better than two, and 
the monster ranks higher than man. Then had Hydra a hundred 
times more brain than Homer. Let no discreet heart think it. There 
is one predicament in which two sculls may be better than one—in a 
boat, going against tide. ‘Two hats, we grant, may be better than one ; 
yet, is one enough atatime. It is so with the head. It should be sole 
and self-relying. We like to wear ours in single blessedness on our 
own shoulders, and not let it hanker after a place on other people’s, 
To seek strength and confidence so, is to flatter ourselves that we are in 
excellent health because we have the doctor always with us. Are two 
doctors better than one? No; the summoning of the second physician 
is the summoning of the bell- toller. Or two wives ?—at a time? Ask at 
the Old Bailey. All the nonsense of the notion comes to this assumption, 
that every hat one meets is equally inhabited, and that a head is a head 
all the world over. ‘The fallacy is exposed in every room we go into. 
Wherever two or three are gathered together, one, at least, has left his 
head at home in his nightcap, or hung it up in his hat as he entered. 

Never, when we waut a Greek version of Homer, attempt to foist two 
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English translations upon us ; neither, when we ask for a Pope, affect 
to palm off a double Dennis as something immensely superior. We 
care for quality, not for quantity. You can pour out the two glasses of 
water for yourself, we can sip one—of Burgundy. 





Tuat a surnt Cuiip preaps THe Fire.—It has just been ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, by a German philosopher, that the world is now 
about one million eight hundred thousand years old. During this incon- 
siderable period of time, experience has heen trying to make fools wise. 
She is a fool for her pains, and, like her pupils, will never learn wisdom. 
In vain does she assure us that her little Solons who have been once 
scorched are ever after judiciously reluctant to play with live coals; 
plain-faced fact bluntly contradicts her. Wisdom is not burnt into us 
s0 easily ; our stubbornness is not brought down at a single fire. It is 
as natural for your burnt child to go forward to the bars as it is for the 
sparks to fly upward. He will make his way thither again ere his 
maiden blister is yet healed. The little fire- -worshipper can no more 
be held back by a fear of burning his remaining fingers than the moth 
can be warned from the candle after the tips of its wings have tasted of 
the flame. Let the finger-tips, in like manner, be once touched with 
exquisite torment, and the palm will itch for a hot cinder. Burn one 
hand to the bone, and its widowed mate will offer itself a voluntary 
sacrifice to the consuming element. Once a-blaze, always a-blaze. As 
with the tender juvenile, who sets light to his frock, so with the sweet 
senior, who sets his fortunes on fire. Even in his maturer time, in his 
state of cinderhood, he still craves to be further consumed — 


** Even in his ashes live their wonted fires.” 


There is no such thing as burning the frailty out of the flesh. We 
shrink from the first tingling of the flame, but instantly advance again 
to the scorching point. We insist on self-roasting, by slow degrees, and 
at regular intervals, to show our contempt for experience, and to de- 
velope our chief virtue, which is obstinacy. Man will take anything you 
like, except warning. Who ever heard of a half-drowned skaiter dread- 
ing the ice? The oftener it breaks under him, the thinner the sheet he 
loves to cut his epitaph upon. Would any creature who had endured ampu- 
tation of the leg by « skilful tiger be prevailed upon to keep the other out 
of a jungle, if he had but a chance of hopping into it? Does the angler 
who has been racked with rheumatism during a long career of no sport 
shiver at the idea of catching an ague at last? or would he who has 
three times dropped from the clouds in a parachute, having broken only 
three limbs, hesitate at a fourth venture while yet he had about him a 
neck undislocated ? Assured!y not. A burnt child is fond of the fire. 
The mariner who has been most frequently shipwrecked is fondest of 
water. The adventurer who has miraculously escaped the fangs of a 
dozen fevers in as many parts of the world, is the very man who resolves 
upon a visit to Sierra-Leone; and he who has as often survived the all 
but deadly attacks of thirst and famine, is sure to inquire out his way to 
the great deserts at last. A burnt child is particularly fond of the fire. 
Forewarned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense. Who is so indefatigable a 
scribbler as your abundantly damned author? Which of our orators 
speak, so long and so often as he whom nobody listens to? What actors 
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are so constantly before the public as those whom the town will not go 
to see? Who so easy to deceive as the dupe who has been taken in all 
his days? The gamester is a legitimate child of that frail couple, 
Flesh and Blood; he loses a fourth of what he is worth at the first 
throw—esteems himself lucky if he loses less to-day than he did yes- 
terday—goes on staking and forfeiting hour by hour—and parts with his 
last guinea by exactly the same turn of the dice which lost him his first. 
Experience leaves fools as foolish as ever. The burnt child burns to 
undergo a course of roasting. He is a candidate for a skeletonship in 
the museum of moral anatomies. 





- 


Taat Goop Wink NEEDS No Busu.—Merit is sure to make its way 
in the world. Virtue cannot fail of its reward in the end. Genius, 
trample upon it as we will, still flourishes and grows greenly up, and 
bursts into blossom. Truth is great, and will prevail. So we assure 
ourselves ; and even with the assurance, sit down satisfied that they 
require no help at our hands. We pay our homage to the power of 
these principles by assuming them to be omnipotent. We show how 
truly we sympathize with them by allowing them to help themselves. 
Certain that they must prosper and succeed, we take no trouble to watch 
their progress, but leave them to get on as they may. It would be an 
impertinence, we think, to dictate to exalted intelligence, and offer bodily 
aids to ethereal essences. We give ourselves no concern about the vir- 
tuous, knowing that a noble action is its own reward. Merit like his, 
says the world, must make itself known; and this said, the world’s lips 
are ever after sealed. It must make itself known; why then make 
proclamation of its desert? why hang out a “ bush,’”? when good wine, 
like a good familiar creature, is sure to win its way into friendly chan- 
nels, and to flow into the hearts of men ?——a river gliding “ at its own 
sweet will!” 

Bad wine only (in our philosophy) requires a bush. Sour things 
need a sweet recommendation to give them a relish. They can find no 
favour else. They demand our patronage, seeing that the ‘y have no 
deserts to depend upon. They claim our sympathy by their worthless- 
ness, our help by their destitution. They are poor cordials, and crave 
cordial protection. These are the monopolists of the “ bushes’’—of the 
signs and tokens of good cheer—the advertisements of unrivalled excel- 
lence —the accessories of renown. The thin potation, thus advertised 
and lauded, passes for a subtle fluid, a wine of the richest vintage ; the 
rincings of the cask become the nectar of the Gods, 


“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” 


Thus it is that “the devil gets all the good tunes,’ and dances to 
music that belongs to his betters. 

Why not give good wine its bush also? why not at least deal justly 
by the pure and sparkling, when we deal so generously by the flat, the 
dull, and the insipid ? why hold up the sour liquid in a glass, giving it 
all the benefit of its little brightness, and leave the richer and rosier to 
shine through a wooden vessel, if it can? 

It is surely one of the strangest of our propensities to mark out those 
we love best for the worst usage; yet we do, all of us. We can take 
any freedom with a friend; we stand on no ceremony with a friend. 
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This taking a friendly freedom often means taking somebody by the arm 
and dragging him into a desperate scrape, because we reverence him 
above all men. This standing on no ceremony frequently implies sitting 
below the salt at your friend’s board, and being wholly overlooked in 
the flattering attentions lavished upon a guest whom your friend cares 
not ever to see again. These things daily happen “ in the beaten way 
of friendship.’’ Dine with a man who had selected you from the whole 
world as his own, who had eyes and chose you, who plays Hamlet to 
your Horatio; he sits you down to a family dinner, and gives you his 
second-best port—no hock—no champagne—no claret. Dine again, 
when he would not for the world you should be absent, as he is desirous 
of entertaining an illustrious obscure whom he despises ; you occupy no 
seat of honour to be sure, on that occasion, but you are regaled with 
your friend’s best port, and invited to deliver verdicts upon his cham- 
pagne and claret. You are comparatively certain of being well-treated 
when the entertainment is not got up on your account—when you play 
a subordinate part in the friendly comedy ; although, even then, if there 
happen to be a cold plate, or a shabby bunch of grapes, you are sure of 
getting it, because your friend can “ take the liberty” with you ; he 
knows “you don’t mind it.”” We feel bound to be punctual and conscien- 
tious with those we are indifferent about ; while we can afford at any 
time, on the frostiest night, to be an hour after our appointment with 
the single gentleman who occupies an apartment in our heart’s core. 
With him we can play any prank that pleases our humour or suits our 
convenience, We can fail to visit him when he expects us, if we have 
to make a call upon an acquaintance; we can leave his letter unan- 
swered for a week, if we have notes about nothings to reply to from un- 
respected corresponde nts. The pledge one gives him is as an after- 
dinner promise to one’s wife to be home by eleven, which is rigidly 
observed if nothing happens to tempt one to break faith. It may be 
kept, or it may not be kept. We are to be punctual—if we like. 
So, in our wisdom and fair justice we go on— 
“ Giving to dust that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gold e’er dusted ; ” 

proclaiming the merits of the bad wine, and making it, by every token, 
as enticing as we can ; and blessing our stars that the good will be found 
out by its flavour “ without our stir.”? As it is inestimable, we seek not 
to win esteem for it; as itis beyond all praise, we bestow no praises 
upon it. 





Tnat op Birvs ark Not To BE CAUGHT witH Cnarr.—The older 
the bird, the more he flatters himself that he is worth catching. He is 
easily caught, were it worth while ; but you have caught nothing, per- 
haps, when you have got him. Chaff is too valuable, too precious, to 
be expended wastefully ; and because you are not so silly as to throw 
powder away, he conceives himself to be shot-proof. As nobody tries 
to catch him, he fondly persuades himself that his own exceeding cun- 
ning secures him from capture. “ Take me if you can,” chirps he ; 
and goes dodging about the woods, as though a flock of golden vultures 
were pursuing him. He is quite safe. He has not the felicity of being 
in = The young condor, pressed even by vulgar appetite, will not 
do him the honour of dining upon him, His toughness and antiquity 
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are sure safeguards. He is only not captured, because there is nothing 
captivating about him. But if, by any chance, he hath a tail-feather 
fit for plucking, or a bone worthy the distinction of being picked, then 
is your old bird in imminent danger, for you may catch him when you 
like with half a pinch of chaff. The tender foxling, not arrived at the 
maturity of slyness, who never tasted chicken of his own stealing, shall 
take him without a ruffle of his plumage—only by pronouncing its dingy 
brown to be rich crimson. 

What flocks of old birds flutter about in society, all sure that they 
never shall be caged, and all safe until a lure is laid for them! But the 
longer they live, the less chance have they of avoiding the trap. The 
older they grow, the slenderer the means of escape. The starched 
matron is fain to put faith in the compliment which, in her day of youth 
and grace, she knew to be nonsense. She is now only half-handsome, 
and can no longer afford to think her eyes less brilliant than she is told 
theyare. She must make up, by exaggerating what is left, for the loss 
of what is gone. She is not now in a condition to call a fine remark 
rank flattery ; she is obliged to believe, in self-defence. If her mirror 
will not admit of this, she has other resources; she has sage counsel, 
admirable judgment, perfect knowledge of the world. Admire these, 
and with a dignity which you call Siddonian, she confesses that she is 
yours. You have only to convert the compliment to her beauty at 
twenty, into a tribute to her sagacity at fifty-five. Tell her she is not to 
be imposed upon, and you impose upon her effectually. Admire her 
penetration, and you will not find her impenetrable. The old bird 
devoutly believes he is no goose. The grey-headed adventurer, who 
would not marry at twenty-six because the lady had only a little beauty 
and five thousand pounds, is taken in, thirty years afterwards, by a plain 
widow with a ready-made family instead of an estate. The moralist of 
threescore is ruined in three months by a figurante; and the man of 
refinement, fastidious up to seventy-two, “ marries his cook.” Not caught 
with chaff! The old bird sniffs it afar off. Not a curate in the king- 
dom that does not once a week unite in holy wedlock threescore-and- 
ten to fourscore, or fourscore to onescore. The ancient gentleman who 
has seen the world, who is profoundly experienced, and much too deep 
to be the dupe of an age so shallow as this, is to be won by an admiring 
glance at the brilliancy of his knee-buckle; praise his very pigtail, and 
you may lead him by it. None are so easily taken in as the “ knowing 
ones.” The knowing one is generally an egregious ninny. The man 
who loses his last shilling at Doncaster, is no other than he who was sure 
of winning ; who could prove by his betting-book that he must win by 
backing Chaff against the field. He is a fine specimen of the family of 
the Oldbirds. So is the careful, cautious wight, the original Master 
Sure-card, the man of many savings, who in his old falls in love 
with a Loan; who dies in prison from the pressure of foreign bonds, or 
drowns himself in the new canal by way of securing what he calls his 
share. The genuine old bird is a pigeon. 
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RY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RAYMES.,”’ 
Written after seeing the Plates of Audubon’s “ Birds of America.” 


“ Painting is silent music :” so said one 
W hose prose is sweetest painting*. Audubon! 
Thou Raphael of great Nature’s woods and seas ! 
Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy trees, 
Bring deathless music from the houseless waste, 
The immortality of truth and taste : 
Thou giv’st bright accents to the voiceless sod, 
And all thy pictures are mute hymns to God. 
Why hast thou power to bear th’ untravell’d soul 
Through farthest wilds, o'er Ocean's stormy roll, 
And to the prisoner of disease bring home 
The homeless bird of Ocean’s roaring foam, 

But that thy skill might bid the desert sing 
7, The sun-bright plumage of th’ Almghty’s wing? 
a With his own hues thy splendid lyre is strung, 
For genius speaks the universal tongue. 
yt “ Come,” cries the bigot, black with pride and wine, 
‘| “Come and hear me! the word of God is mine.” 
t ) “ But I," saith He who paves with suns his car, 

' Or makes those suns his coursers from afar, 
. And, with a glance of his all-dazzling eye, 
i 
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Smites into crashing flame the boundless sky— 
| “ I speak in this swift sea-bird’s speaking eyes, 
These passion-shiver'd plumes, these lucid dyes ; 
This beauty is my language ; in this breeze 
1 whisper love to forests and the seas: 
I speak in this lone flower, this dew-drop cold, 
} That hornet’s sting, yon serpent’s neck of gold— 
Lt These are my accents: Hear them! and behold 
Tr How well my prophet-spoken truth agrees 
7a With the dread truth and mystery of these 
; Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled minstrelsies !" 
| Yes, Audubon! and men shall read in thee 
His language, written for eternity ; 
} And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 
Shall live in Heav'n, and spurn the tomb’s control, 
i, Angels shal! re-transcribe, with pens of fire, 
Thy forms of Nature's terror, love, and ire, 
Thy copied words of God—when death-struck suns expire. 








* Rousseau, 
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LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


[Tne following letters of one of the most amiable and highly-gifted 
men of our age and country were presented, in 1828, by Mr. Colerid 
to the gentleman who permits their insertion in the New Mont 
Magazine, with the clear understanding that he was at liberty to pub- 
lish them either altogether or in parts. He printed a few detached extracts 
from them, but the MS. having been mislaid, he was apprehensive that 
some accident had led to its destruction. The announcement that ano- 
ther distinguished poet was about to give an account of his travels sug- 
gested a further search: fortunately it was successful. The letters of 
Mr. Coleridge in 1799, from a country then almost as little known to 
Englishmen as Algiers in 1835, will not be found unworthy of associa- 
tion with those of Mr. Campbell. ] 


My pearest Love,—I write to you from Clausethall, Friday morning, 
May 17,1799. On Saturday, May 11, we left Géttingen, seven in party 
—Charles and Frederick Parr, Greenough, Carlyen, Chester, myself, 
and one German, the son of Professor Blumenbach, an intelligent and 
well-informed young man, especially in natural history. We ascended 
a hill north-east of Gottingen, and passed through areas surrounded by 
woods—the areas now closing upon us, now opening and retiring from 
us, till we came to Hessen-Dreisch, which belongs to the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel. Here I observed a great wooden post, with the French 
words ‘ Pays neutre’ (neutral country) on it—a precaution in case the 
French should march near. This miserable post forcibly contrasted in 
my mind with the 

‘Ocean, mid his uproar wild, 
Speaks safety to his Island Child !’ 
I bless God that my country is an island. Here we dined on potatoes 
and pancakes: the pancakes throughout this part of the country are 
excellent; but though pancakes in shape, in taste they more resemble 
good Yorkshire or batter pudding. These and eggs you may almost 
always procure when you can procure nothing else. They were brewing 
at the inn. I inquired and found that they put three bushels of malt 
and five large handsful of hops to the hogshead; the beer, as you may 
suppose, is but indifferent stuff. Immediately from the inn we passed 
into a narrow road through a very lofty fir grove: these tall firs are 
branchless almost to the tops; consequently no wood is so gloomy, yet 
none has so many spots and patches of sunshine. The soil consisted of 
great stones, covered wholly and deeply with a bright green moss, 
speckled with the sunshine, and wy ornamented by the tender um- 
brella three-leaves and virgin white flower of the wood-sorrel—a most 
delightful acid to the thirsty foot-traveller ; and now we e from 
the fir grove and saw a beautiful prospect before us, with the little vil- 
lage ‘ wage’ before us on the slope of a low hill. We pass through this 
village and journey on fora mile or two, through coombs very much like 
those about Stowey and Holford, but still more like those at Porlock, on 
account of the great rocky fragments which jut out from the hill both 
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here and at Porlock, and which, alas! we have not at dear Stowey. And 
now a green hill, smooth and green with young corn, faces us; and we 
pass at its foot, and the coomb curves aw ay into a new and broader coomb, 
green with corn, both the bottom and the hills, in no way interesting 
except from the variety. In the former coomb there were two or three 
neat cottages, with a bit of cultivated ground around them, and walnut 
trees close by the house, exactly like a cottage, or rather farm-house, in 
one of the Holford coombs. We passed through Rudolphausen, a vil- 
lage near which is the amtman’s house and farm buildings. The govern- 
ment give the amtmen moderate salaries ; but then they let them great 
farms at a very low rent; so the amtmen throughout the Hanoverian 
country are the agriculturists, and form the only class that corresponds 
to our gentleman-farmer. From them and in them originate all the 
innovations in the system of agriculture here. I have never seen in 
England farm buildings so large, compact, and commodious for all the 
purposes of storing and stall-feeding, as those amtmen’s generally are. 
They have commonly from a thousand to fifteen hundred acres English. 
From Rodolph's Housen (i.c., houses) we came to Woman’s Housen, a 
Catholic village belonging to the Elector of Mayence, and the first 
Catholic village I had seen; a crucifix (¢.e., a wooden image of Christ 
on the cross) at the end of the town, and two others in the road, at a 
little distance from the town. The greater part of the children here 
were naked, all but the shirt, or rather the relics of a ct-devant shirt— 
but they were fat, healthy, and playful. The woman at the end wore a 
piece of silver round her neck, having the figure of St. Andrew on it: 
she gravely informed us that St. Andrew had been a man of the forest 
and born near this village, and that he was remarkably good to people 
with sore eyes. Here we met some students from the university of Halle 
—most adventurous figures, with leather jackets, long sabres, and great 
three-cornered hats, with small iron chains dangling from them, and 
huge pipes in the mouth, the bowls of which absolutely mounted above 
the forehead. Poole would have called them Knights of the Times. I 
asked young Blumenbach if it was a uniform. He said no; but that it 
was a student's instinct to play a character in some way or other, and 
that, therefore, in the German universities whim and caprice were 
exhausted in planning and executing blackguardisms of dress. I have 
seen much of this in Gottingen; but, beyond all doubt, Gottingen is a 
gentlemanly and rational place compared with the other universities. 
Through roads no way rememberable we came to Gieloldshausen, 
over a bridge on which was a mitred statue, with a great crucifix in its 
arms. The village long and ugly, but the church, like most Catholic 
churches, interesting; and this being Whitsun-Eve, all were crowding 
to it with their mass-books and rosaries—the little babies common] 
with coral crosses hanging on the breast. Here we took a guide, le 
the village, ascended the hill, and now the woods rose up before us in a 
verdure which surprised us like sorcery. The spring has burst forth 
with the suddenness of a Russian summer. As we left Gottingen, there 
were buds, and here and there a tree half green ; but here were woods in 
full foliage, distinguished from summer onl Broorh the exquisite freshness 
of their tender green, We entered the w SUeaathel mossy 


path, the moon above us blending with the une wang lights ; and every 
now and then a nightingale would invite the others to sing, and some or 
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other commonly answered and said, as we ween ** Tt is yet somewhat 
too early ;”’ for the song was not continued. We came toa square piece of 
greenery,completely walled on all four sides by the beeches ; again entered 
the wood, and, having travelled about a mile, emerged from it into a grand 
plain, mountains in the distance, but ever by our road, the skirts of the 
green woods, a very rapid river ran by our side; and now the nightin- 
gales were all singing, and the tender verdure grew _ in the moon- 
light, only the smooth parts of the river were still deeply purpled with the 
reflections from the fiery light in the west. So surrounded, and so im- 
pressed, we arrived at Prele, a dear little cluster of houses, in the middle 
of a semicircle of woody hills, the area of the semicircle scarcely broader 
than the breadth of the village. We left it, and now the country ceased 
to be interesting, and we came to the town of Schluchfeld, belonging to 
Hanover. Here we had coffee and supper, and with many a patriotic 
song (for all of my companions sing very sweetly, and are thorough 
Englishmen) we closed the evening, and went to sleep in our clothes on 
the straw laid for us in the room. This is the only bed which is pro- 
curable at the village inns in Germany! At half past seven, Whitsun- 
day morning, we left Schluchfeld, passed through a broad coomb, turned 
up asmooth hill on the right, and entered a beech-wood, and after a few 
hundred yards we came to the brink of an enormous cavern, which we 
descended. It went underground 800 feet, consisted of various apart- 
ments, dripping, stalactitious, and with mock chimneys; but I saw 
nothing unusual except in the first apartment, or as it were antecham- 
ber. You descend from the wood by steps cut into the rock, pass under 
& most majestic natural arch of rock, and then you went into the light, 
for this antechamber is open at the top for the space of tweaty yards in 
length and eight in breadth—the open space of an oval form, and on 
the edges the beeches grow and stretch their arms over the cavern, but 
not wholly form a ceiling. Their verdure contrasted most strikingly 
with the huge heap of snow which lay piled in the antechamber of the 
cavern into a white hill, imperfect!y covered with withered leaves. 
The sides of the antechamber were wet stones in various angles, all 
green with dripping moss. Re-ascended ; journeyed through the wood, 
with varioas ascents and descents, and now descending we came to a 
slope of greenery almost perfectly round, with walls of woods, and exactly 
170 strides in diameter. As we entered this sweet spot, a hoary ruin 
peeped over the opposite woods in upon us. We re-entered the woods, 
and still descending, came to a little brook, where the woods left us, 
and we ascended a smooth green hill, on the top of which stood the ruined 
castle. When we had nearly reached the top, I lay down by a black 
and blasted trunk, the remains of a huge hollow tree, surrounded by 
wild gooseberry bushes, and looked back on the country we had passed. 
Here again I could see my beautiful rotunda of greenery; the rest of 
the view was woody hills swelling over woody hills in various outlines. 
The ruin had nothing observable in it. But here let me remark, that in 
all the ruins I have seen in Germany (and that is no small number), I 
have never discovered the least vestige of ivy. The guard informed us 
that the castle had been besieged in the year 1760 by a French army of 
11,000 men, under Genera' Beaubecour, who had pitched camp on the 
opposite hills, and was defended for eleven days by £0 invalids, under 
Prince Ysenburg, and at Jast taken by treachery and then dismantled, 
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&c. From the top of the hill, a large plain opened before us with vil- 
lages. A little village, Newhoff, lay at the foot of the bill; we reached 
it, and then turned up through a valley on the left hand. The hills on 
both sides the valley were prettily wooded, and a rapid lively river ran 
through it. So we went for about two miles; and almost at the end of 
the valley, or rather of its first turning, we found the village of Lauter- 
berg. Just at the entrance of the village, two streams come out from 
two deep and woody coombs close by each other, meet, and run into a 
third deep woody coomb opposite. Before you a wild hill, which 
seems the end and the barrier of the valley; on the right hand low hills, 
now green with corn, and now wooded ; and on the left a most majestic 
hill indeed, the effect of whose simple outline painting could not give, 
and how poor a thing are words! We pass through this neat little 
town, the majestic hill on the left hand soaring over the houses, and at 
every interspace you see the whole of it—its beeches, its firs, its rocks, 
its scattered cottages, and the one neat little pastor’s house at the foot 
embosomed in fruit-trees all in blossom, the noisy coomb-brook dashing 
close by it. 

We leave the valle »y, or rather the first turning, on the left, following 
a stream; and so the vale winds on, the river still at the foot of the 
woody hills, with every now and then other smaller valleys on right and 
left crossing our vale, and ever before you the woody hills running like 
groves one into another. Sometimes I thought myself in the coombs 
about Stowey, sometimes between Porlock and Linton—only the stream 
was somewhat larger. Sometimes the scenery resembled parts in the 
river Wye almost to identity, except that the river was not quite so 
large. We turned and turned, and entering the fourth curve of the 
vale we found all at once that we had been ascending. The verdure 
vanished. All the beech-trees were leafless, and so were the silver 
birches, whose boughs always, winter and summer, hang so elegantly. 
But low down in the valley, and in little companies on each bank of the 
river, a moultitude of green conical fir-trees, with herds of cattle wan- 
dering about, almost every one with a cylindrical bell around its neck 
of no inconsiderable size ; and as they moved, scattered over the narrow 
vale, and up among the trees on the hill, the noise was like that of a 
great city in the stillness of a sabbath morning, when all the steeples 
all at once are ringing for church. The whole was a melancholy and 
romantic scene that was quite new to me. Again we turned, passed 
three smelting-houses which we visited. A scene of terrible beauty is a 
furnace of boiling metal, darting every moment blue, green, and scarlet 
lightning like serpents’ tongues. And now we ascended a steep hill, on 
the top of which was St. Andreas Burg, a town built wholly of wood, 
We arrived here Whitsunday afternoon, May 12, half-past four. Here 
we supped and slept, and I not being quite well procured a bed, the 
others slept on straw. We left St. Andreas Burg, May 13, eight o ‘clock, 
ascended still, the hill unwooded except here and there with a few stubby 
fir-trees. We descended again to ascend far higher; and now we came 
to a most beautiful road, which winded on the breast of the hill, from 
whence we looked down into a deep valley, or huge bason, full of 
pines and firs, the opposite hills full of pines and firs, and the hill above 
us, on whose breast we were winding, lkewise full of pines and firs. 


The valley or bason on our right hand, into which we looked down, is 
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called the Vale Rauschenbach, that is, the valley of the roaring brook, 
and roar it did indeed most solemnly. The road on which we walked 
was weedy with infant fir-trees an inch or two high, and now on our 
left hand came before us a most tremendous precipice of yellow and 
black rock, called the Rehburg, that is, the mountain of the roe. A 
deer-stealer was, as is customary in these cases throughout Germany, 
fastened to a roebuck, his feet to the horns, and his head towards the 
tail, and then the roe let loose. The frighted animal came at length to 
the brink of this precipice, leaped down, and dashed both himself and 
the man to atoms. Now, again, is nothing but firs and pines, above, 
below, around us! How awful is the deep unison of their undividable 
murmur—what a one thing it is—it is a sound that impresses the dim 
notion of the Omnipresent! In various parts of the deep vale below us 
we beheld little dancing waterfalls gleaming through the branches, and 
now on our left hand, from the very summit of the hill above us, a 
powerful stream flung itself down, leaping and foaming, and now con- 
cealed, and now not concealed, and now half concealed, by the fir-trees, 
till towards the road it became a visible sheet of water, within whose 
immediate neighbourhood no pine could have permanent abiding place ; 
the snow lay everywhere on the sides of the roads, and glimmered in 
company with the waterfall foam, snow patches and water breaks glim- 
mering through the branches in the hill above, the deep bason below, 
and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite hills, so dark in their 
pine forests, a far higher round barren stony mountain looked in upon 
the prospect from a distant country. Through this scenery we passed 
on till our road was crossed by a second waterfall, or rather aggregation 
of little dancing waterfalls, one by the side of the other, for a consider- 
able breadth, and all came at once out of the dark wood above, and 
rolled over the mossy rock fragments, little firs growing in islets scat- 
tered among them. The same scenery continued till we came to the 
Oder Seich, a lake half made by man and half by nature; it is two 
miles in length, and but a few hundred yards in breadth, and winds 
between banks, or rather through walls of pine trees. It has the ap- 
pearance of a most calm and majestic river, it crosses the road, goes 
into a wood, and there at once plunges itself down into a most magnifi- 
cent cascade, and runs into the vale, to which it gives the name of the 
“Vale of the Roaring Brook.’”” We climbed down into the vale, and 
stood at the bottom of the cascade, and climbed up again by its side, 
The rocks over which it plunged were unusually wild in their shape, 
giving fantastic resemblances of men and animals, and the fir boughs a! 
the side were kept almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrast 
well with the stern quietness of the huge forest-sea everywhere else. 
Here and elsewhere we found large rocks of violet stone, which, when 
rubbed, or when the sun shines strong on them, emit a scent which I 
could not distinguish from violet; it is yellow-red in colour. 

My dear, dear Love! and my Hartley! my blessed Hartley! by hill, 
and wood, and stream, I close my eyes and dream of you. If possible, 
I will this evening continue my little tour in a second letter. 

Your faithful Husband, 
S. T. Corgrinesg, 
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FROM THE SAME TO MRS. COLERIDGE. 


My prarest Love,—These letters and the descriptions in them 
may possibly recall to me real forms, if I should ever take it into my 
head to read them again, but I fear that to you they must be insupportably 
unmeaning, accumulated repetitions of the same words in almost the 
same combinations; but how can it be otherwise? In nature all things 
are individual—but a word is but an arbitrary character for a whole 
class of things; so that the same description may in almost all cases be 
applied to twenty different appearances : and in addition to the difficulty 
of the thing itself, I neither am, nor ever was, a good hand at deserip- 
tion. 1 see what I write, but alas! I cannot write what I see —My last 
letter concluded with the Oder Teich, from thence we entered a second 
wood, and now the snow met us in large masses, and we walked for two 
miles knee-deep in it, with an inexpressible fatigue, till we came to the 
mount called Little Brocken:—here even the firs deserted us, or only 
now and thena patch of them, wind-shorn, no higher than one’s knee, 
matted and cowering to the ground, like our thorn bushes on the highest 
sea-hills. The soil was plashy and boggy; we descended, and came to 
the foot of the Great Brocken without a river—the highest mountain in 
all the north of Germany, and the seat of eine superstitions, 
On the Ist of May all the witches dance here at midnight, and those 
who go may see their own ghosts walking up and down with a little billet 
on the back, giving the names of those who had wished them there : for, 
** 1 wish you on the top of the Brocken,” is a common curse throughout 
the whole empire. Well, we ascended, the soil boggy, and at last 
reached the height, which is 573 toises above the level of the sea. We 
visited the Blocksterg, a sort of bowling-gr reen, inclosed by huge stones, 
something like those at Stonehenge, and this is the witches’ ball- -room— 
thence proceeded to the house on the hill, where we dined—and now we 
descended. My toe was shoc kingly swollen, and my feet bladdered, 
and my whole frame seemed to be going to pieces with fatigue ; however, 
I went on, my key-note pain, unless when (as happened not unseldom) 
I struck my toe against a stone or stub, and this of course produced a 
bravura of torture. In the evening, about seven, we arrived at Elbin- 
rode. I was really unwell. ‘The transition from my late habit of sitting 
and writing for so many hours in the day to such intense bodily exercise, 
had been too rapid and violent. I went to bed with chattering teeth— 
became feverish hot, and remained tossing. about and unable to sleep 
till two in the morning, when a perspiration burst out on me—I fell 
asleep—and got up in the morning quite well. 

At the inn they brought us an album, or Stamm Buch, requesting 
that we would write our names and something or other as a remem- 
brance that we had been there. I wrote the following lines, which I 
send to you, not that they possess a grain of merit as poetry, but be- 
cause they contain a true account of my journey from the Brocken to 
Elbinrode. 

I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and saw 

Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills, 

A surging scene, and only limited 

By the blue distance. Wearily my way 

Downward I dragg’d, thro’ fir groves evermore, 
Where bright green moss moved in sepulchral forms, 
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Speckled with sunshine, and but seldom heard, 
The sweet bird's song, become a hollow sound ; 
And the gale murmuring indivisibly, 

Preserved its solemn murmur more distinct 

From many a note of many a waterbreak ; 

And the brooks chatter ; on whose islet stones 

The dingy kidling with its tinkling bell 

Leapt frolicsome, or old romantic goat 

Sat, his white beard slow-waving. I moved on 
With low and languid thought, for I had found 
That grandest scenes have but imperfect charms, 
Where the eye vainly wanders, nor beholds 

One spot, with which the heart associates 

Holy remembrances of child, or friend, 

Or gentle maid, our first and early love, 

Or father, or the venerable name 

Of our adored country. O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated deity of earth ! 

O “ dear, dear” England, how my longing eyes 
Turn'd westward, shaping in the steady clouds 

Thy sands, and high white cliffs! sweet native isle, 
This heart was proud ; yea, mine eyes swam with tears 
To think of thee; and all the goodly view 

From sovran Brocken, woods, and woody hills, 
Floated away, like a departing dream, 

Feeble and dim. Stranger, these impulses 

Blame thou not lightly ; nor will I profane 

With hasty judgment, or injurious doubt, 

That man’s sublimer spirit, who can feel 

That God is everywhere; the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty brotherhood, 

Himself our Father, and the world our home. 


We left Elbinrode May 14. (N. B.—Rode signifies a place from 
whence roots have been grubbed up in order for building or plantations.) 
We travelled for half a mile through a wild country of bleak stony hills 
by our side, with several caverns, or rather mouths of caverns visible in 
their breasts. And now we came to Rubelland. Oh! it was a lovely 
scene. Our road was at the foot of low hills, and here were a few neat 
cottages—hehind us were high hills with a few scattered firs, and flocks 
of goats visible on the topmost crags. On our right hand a fine shallow 
river, of about thirty yards broad, and beyond the river a crescent hill, 
clothed with firs that rise one above another, like spectators in an am- 
phitheatre. We advanced a little farther, the crags behind us ceased to 
be visible, and now the whole was one and complete ;—all that could be 
seen were the cottages at the foot of the low green hill, (cottages embo- 
somed in fruit trees in blossom,) the stream, and the little crescent of 
firs. I lingered here, and unwillingly lost sight of it for a little while. 
The firs were so beautiful, and the masses of rocks, walls, and obelisks, 
started up among them in the very places where, if they had not been, a 
painter with a poet’s feeling would have imagined them. 

We crossed the river (its name Bodi), entered the sweet wood, and 
came to the mouth of the cavern with the man who shows it. It was a 
huge place, 800 feet in length, and more in depth—of many different 
apartments; and the only thing that distinguished it from other caverns 
was, that the guide, who was really a character, had the talent of finding 
Oct.—vVOL. XLV. NO, CLXXVIII. Q 
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out and seeing uncommon likenesses in the different forms of the stalac- 
tites: “‘ Here was a nun; this was Solomon’s temple ; that was a Roman 
Catholic chapel ; here was a lion’s claw—nothing but flesh and blood 
wanting to make it completely a claw! This was an organ, and had all 
the notes of an organ,’ ’ &c, &c.; but, alas! with all possible straining 
of my eyes, ears, and imagination. l could see nothing but common sta- 
lactites, and heard nothing but the dull ding of common cavern stones, 
One thing was really striking—a huge cone of stalactite hung from the 
roof of the largest apartment, which, on being struck, gave perfectly the 
sound of a death-bell. I was behind, and heard it repeatedly at some 
distance ; and the effect was very much of the fairy kind—gnomes and 
things unseen that toll, mock death-bells for mock funerals! After 
this, a little clear well and a black stream pleased me the most; and 
multiphed by fifty, and coloured ad libitum, might be well enough to 
read of in a novel or poem. We returned; and now before the inn, on 
the green plat around the maypole, the villagers were celebrating Whit 
Tuesday. This maypole is hung, as usual, with garlands on the top; 
and in those garlands spoons and other little valuables are placed. The 
high, smooth, round pole is then well greased; and now he who can 
climb up to the top may have what he can get: a very laughable scene, 
as you may suppose, of awkwardness and agility, and failures on the 
very brink of success. Now began a dance. The women danced very 
well; and in general T have observed throughout Germany that the 
women in the lower ranks de ‘ene rate far less from the ideal of a woman 
than the men from that of man. The dances were reels and the walzen, 
but chiefly the latter. This dance is in the higher circles sufficiently 
voluptuous; but here the motions of it were far more faithful inter- 
preters of the passion, or rather the appetite, which doubtless the dance 
was intended to shadow. Yet even after the giddy round and round is 
over, the walking to music, the woman laying her arm with confident 
affection on the man’s shoulders, or (amorig the rustics) around his 
neck, has something inexpressibly charming in it. The first couple at the 
walzen (pronounced waltzen—z is pronounced always fs) was a very 
fine tall girl, of two or three and twenty, in the full bloom and growth of 
limb and feature, and a fellow with huge whiskers, a long tail, and a 
woollen nightcap: he was a soldier; and from the more than usual 
glances of the girl, I presumed, was her lover: he was beyond compare 
the gallant and the dancer of the party. Next came two Bauers, one of 
whom, in the whole contour of his face and person, and above all, in the 
laughably would-be frolicksome kick-out of his heel, irresistibly re- 
minded me of Shakspeare’s Slender, and the other of his Dogberry. 
O two such faces and two such postures! O that I were an Hogarth! 
What an enviable talent it is to have a genius in painting! Their part- 
ners were pretty lasses, not so tall as the former, and danced uncom- 
monly light and airy. The fourth couple was a sweet girl of about 
seventeen, delicately slender, and very prettily dressed, with a full-blown 
rose in the white ribbon that went round her head, and confined her 
reddish-brown hair; and her partner wadtzed with a pipe in his mouth! 
smoking all the while! and during the whole of this voluptuous dance, 
his countenance was a fair personification of true German phle 
After these, but I suppose not actually belonging to the party, a little 
ragged girl and ragged boy, with his stockings about his heels, waltzed 
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and danced—waltzing and dancing in the rear most entertainingly. 
But what most pleased me was a little girl, of about three or four years 
old—certainly not more than four—who had been put to watch a little 
babe of not more than a year old (for one of our party had asked), and 
who was just beginning to run away: the girl teaching him to walk was 
so animated by the music, that she began to waltz with him, and the two 
babes whirled round and round, hugging and kissing each other as if 
the music had made them mad. I am no judge of music ; it pleased 
me; and Mr. Parry, who plays himself, assured me it was uncommonly 
good. There were two fiddles and a bass-viol. The fiddlers—above all 
the bass-violer—most Hogarthian phizzes! God love them! [ felt 
far more affection for them than towards any other set of human beings 
[ have met with since I have been in Germany : I suppose because they 
looked so happy! We left them. As we go out ot the village, the 
crescent-shaped hill of firs sinks, and forms an irregular wood ; but the 
opposite hill rises, and becomes in its turn a perfect crescent, ‘but of 
far other character: higher, and more abrupt, and ornamented—not 
clothed with firs, the larger part of the hill being masses, and variously 
jutting precipices of rocks, grey, sulphur yellow, and mossy. Shortly 
after we meet with huge marble rocks; and about a mile from Rubil- 
land, we arrived at a manufactory where the marble is polished.” The 
Blankerburg marble has an exquisite beauty: a foot square is valued 

at 2s. 6d. Blumenbach informed us that marble was a marine sub- 
stance—that the veins, at least the brown and the red veins, were true 
corals, and the white was the accidental cement. Here a huge angle of 
rock comes out, and divides the road. Our path went on the left one 
way, and the river the other. We left the river Bode unwillingly, for 
it went immediately into a deep, deep pine-wood, where we saw high 
pillars of rock, which, I don’t know why, seemed to live among the 
black fir trees, and I wished to be its companion ; but one always quits 
a dashing river unwillingly. Our path led us over a green plain, which 
heaved up and down in hillocks and embreastments of earth, till we 

came to a village. Hiitton rode. We left it; and still the countr 
continued not particularly interesting till we artived at the foot of a hill, 
up which our road winded, with many a scattered fir by its side. We 
reached the top, and behold! now again the spring meets us! I look 
back, and see the snow on the Brocken, and all between the black 
mineral green of pine groves—wintry, endlessly wintry. The beech, 
and the birch, and the wild ash, all leafless ; but lo! before us a sweet 
spring ! not indeed i in the full youthful verdure as on the first days of 
our journey, but timidly soft, half wintry, and with here and there spots 
and patches of iron-brown. 

Interesting in the highest degree is it to have seen in the course of 
two or three days so many different climates, with all their different 
phenomena! The vast plain was before us—rocks on the right hand— 
huge walls of rocks on the left, and curving round to the front view 
hills of beeches—soft surges of woody hills. At the foot of the hill lay 
the castle and town of Blankerburg, with all its orchards of blossoming 
fruit-trees. Blankerburg is a considerable town, containing 500 houses 
and 3000 inhabitants, and belongs to the Duke of Branswick. Imme- 
diately opposite our inn is the house where the unfortunate Louis XVIII. 
Q 2 
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was during twenty-one months. He left Blankerburg last February in 
consequence of a lordship having been given him by the Emperor of 
Russia in Livonia, Some inquiries which we had made pacagne him 
at Rubelland had occasioned a suspicion of our being spies, and one 
fellow whom we asked, answered us—‘ I'll die for my king and country, 
and what sort of French fellows are you?’ Hence we were shy of the 
subject; but our landlord, a most communicative fellow, soon relieved 
us, and for at least two hours talked incessantly of the king, with whose 
most minute and daily occupations he had made himself as well ac- 
quainted, or better, than I am with Poole’s. These are a chapter of 
contents for his conversation :—1. His Majesty was very religious—had 
— in his house every day, and an open service there on Tuesdays, 
hursdays, and Saturdays. 2. He kept a regular mistress—a | 

fine woman of a fair complexion—a French woman, whose husband at 
the same time lived in the same house, observing the most distant civili- 
ties of respect towards his wife. 3. A washerwoman’s daughter, however, 
of Blankerburg, had struck his Majesty’s eye—a young girl of no unim- 
pregnable chastity ; and once or twice a week his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to send one of his nobles for her. On the first interview he 
presented her with twelve Laub dollars (about fifty shillings), which 
she had shown with much glee to the landlord. Afterwards his presents 
declined. 4. He had eighty-three persons in his household, eight of 
whom were dukes; and his daily expenses were about 100 dollars 
(201.), and he received his money always from Hamburg ; and our land- 
lord had been informed by his relation, the postmaster, that he received 
regularly 40,000 dollars (6000/.) at a time. 5. He never on any occa- 
sion rode out of his own gardens; and had so much personal fear of 
regicides, that he had a subterraneous secret passage under his house 
6. The number of his coaches was fifteen—all very handsome, and 
all ball-proof, and the blinds likewise ball-proof. 7. He had seventy 
horses, and at one time seven princesses in the same house with him. 
The quantity of meat used and wasted in the household was prodigious. 
There were every week two oxen regularly consumed. 8. Twice a week 
his Majesty bathed in gravy soup, for which purpose eighty pounds of 

f were constantly used, which soup, with the meat, was after given 
to the poor. 9. He ordered his surgeons and physicians to attend the 
poor gratis. 10. And wept when he quitted the ioe 

We went and visited the castle, which was shown us by a young 
woman. Such an immense number of ugly rooms, with such an im- 
mense number of pictures, not one of which possessed the least merit, or 


father not one of which was not a despicable daub, and almost all 


obscene! So false is it that our ancestors were more innocent than 
we: the passions are much the same in all ages, but obscenity and in- 
delicacy are the fit and peculiar company of ignorance and barbarous 
manners. One thing amused me. The young woman opened a room, 
se us to goin, and then herself turned up another pair of stairs. 

hn entering we perceived a parcel of execrable daubs on execrable sub- 
jects, but the half modesty of the girl was interesting. There was no 
reason on earth for her showing us the room, and many which she stood 
looking at with great calmness were not a whit better. We returned 
and spent the evening with a round of old English songs, among which 
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‘God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia’ were, as you may suppose, 
repeated no small number of times, for being abroad makes every man a 
patriot, and a loyalist almost a Pittite. 


God bless you, my dear love, and good night. 
May 111. S. T. Coteriveg. 


May 19, 1799. 

My pgareEst Pooie,—I arrived at Gittingen last mght at nine 
o’clock, after a walk of thirty miles, somewhat eaptintel at finding 
no letter for me, but surprised that Chester had none. Surely his 
family do not behave over-attentively towards him: we have been about 
eight months and ten days, and he has received one letter from them ! 
Well, now to conclude my all too-uninteresting Journal. In my second 
letter to Sarah I was still at Blankerburg. We left it on Wednesda 
morning, May 15, taking first one survey more of the noble view whic 
it commanded. I stood on the Castle-hill—on my right a hill, half wood, 
half rock, of a most grand outline. The rude sketch of its outline is 
given in that little drawing at the top of my first letter to Sara. Then 
a plain of young corn—then rocks, walls and towers, and pinnacles of 
rock—a proud domain, disdainful of the seasons! These formed the 
right hand. On the left, and curving round till they formed the front 
view, hills here green with leafy trees—here still iron-brown—dappled, 
as it were, with coming spring and lingering winter—not (like the single 
hill) of abrupt and grand outlines, but rising and sinking, yet on the 
whole still rising in a frolic surginess. In the plain (or area of the 
view) young cowherds of cattle, troops of goats, and shepherds at the 
head of streams of sheep. We left the town, proceeded through the 
plain, and, having walked about half a mile, turned to contemplate the 
backward view, to which was added the towers and castle of Bermburg, 
that looked in upon us from the distance on our right hand as we then 
stood. 

We proceeded, and a mile from Blankerburg we came to a small 
lake quite surrounded with beech trees—the margins of the lake solid 
marble rock ; two or three stone thrushes were flitting about those rocky 
margins. Our road itself was for a few strides occupied by a little one- 
arched bridge, under which the lake emptied itself, and at the distance 
of ten yards from the bridge, on our right hand, plunged itself down (its 
stream only once broken by a jutting rock nearly in the midst of the fall) 
into a chasm of 30 feet in depth, and somewhat more in length, (a chasm 
of black or mossy rocks,) and then ran underground. We now ——. 
the woods—the morning thick and misty; we saw a number of ) 
deer, and at least fifty salamanders. (The salamander is a beautiful 
lizard, perfectly betntagn) I examined several in my naked hand ; its 
length from six to seven inches, with a nightingale’s eye, and just 
twenty-two yellow streaks on its ‘loss black skin. That it can live in 
the fire is a fable ; but it is true that if put on burni coals, for the first 
or even the second time, it emits a liquid so copi as to extinguish 
the coals. So we went up hill and down dale, but all the woods, 
for four miles, when we came to a sort of heath, stubby, with low trunks 
of old fir-trees ; and here were women in various groups sowing the fir- 
seed, a few ceasing their work to look at us. Never did I aught 
so impressively picturesque—or rather statue-esque—as these groups of 
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women in all their various attitudes. The thick mist through which 
their figures came to my eye gave such a soft unreality tothem! These 
lines, my dear Poole, I have written rather for my own pleasure than 
yours, for it is impossible that this misery of words can give to you that 
which it may yet be able to recall tome. What can be the cause that I 
am so miserable a describer? Is it that I understand neither the prac- 
tice nor the principles of painting? or is it not true that others have 
really succeeded? I could half suspect that what are deemed fine 
descriptions produce their effect almost purely by a charm of words, 
with which, and with whose combination, we associate feelings indeed, 
but no distinct images. From these women we discovered that we had 
gone out of our way precisely four miles; so we laughed and trudged 
back again, and contrived to arrive at Wemingar Rode about twelve 
o'clock ; this belongs to the princely Count Stolberg, a cousin of the two 
brothers, the princely Counts Stolberg of Stolberg, who both of them 
are poets and Christians—good poets, great Christians, and most kind- 
hearted princes. What a combination of vanities for Germany! 
The princely Count Stolberg, of Wemingar Rode, gave, on this day, 
a feast to his people, and almost all the family of Stolbergs were assem- 
bled; the nobles and people were shooting for a prize at a stuffed bird, 
placed on the top of a high Maypole. A nobleman of the family, who 
had lately been at Gittingen, recognised Parry, and was about to have 
introduced us; but neither our dress nor our time permitting it, we de- 
clined the honour. In this little town there is a school, with about 
twelve or thirteen poor boys in it, who are maintained by the tenants 
and citizens. They breakfast with one, dine with another, and sup with 
a third; managing their visits so as to divide the burden of their main- 
tenance according to the capabilities of the people, to whose table they 
solicit admission. Through a country not sufficiently peculiarized to be 
worth describing, we came to Drubeck, a pretty village, far off on the 
right hand, a semicircular vale of an immense extent; close by on the 
left (its figure the concave of a crescent), a high woody hill, the heights 
clothed with firs, with an intermixture of beeches, yellow-green in their 
opening foliage : but below this, and flowing down the hill into the 
valley, a noble stream of beeches of freshest verdure. Greeneries of every 
size and shape, but always walled by trees; and always as we entered, 
the first object which met us was a mount of wild outline, black with 
firs, soaring huge above the woods. One of these greeneries was in 
shape a parallelogram, walled on three sides by the silver-barked weep- 
birches, on the fourth by conical firs. A rock on the fir-side rose 
ae the trees just within the wood, and before us the huge fir mounts ; 
it was a most impressive scene—perhaps not the less so from the misti- 
ness of the wet air, We travelled on and on. Oh! what a weary way! 
Now up—now down—now with a path—now without one—having no 
other guide than a map, a compass, and the foot paces of the pigs which 
had been the day before driven from Harzburg to Dribbock, where there 
had been a pig-fair ; this intelligence was of more service to us than 
map orcompass. At last we came to the foot of the huge fir mount, 
roaring with woods, and winds, and waters; and now the sky cleared up, 
and masses of crimson light fell around us from the fiery west, and from 
the clouds over our heads that reflected the western fires. We wound 
along by the foot of the mount, and left it behind us; close before us a 
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high hill—a high hill close on our right, and close on our left a hill. 
We were in a circular prison of hills, and many a mass of light, moving 
and stationary, gave life and wildness to the rocks and woods that rose 
out of them. But now we emerged into a new scene! Close by our 
left hand was a little hamlet; each house with its orchard of blossom 
trees, in a very small and narrow coomb. The houses were built on the 
lowest part of the slope of the steeply-shelving hills that formed the 
coomb. But on our right hand was a huge valley, with rocks in the dis- 
tance, and a steady mass of clouds that afforded no mean substitute for 
a sea: oneach side, as ever, high woody hills; but majestic river or huge 
lake, oh! that was wanting here, and ev erywhere. 

And now we arrived at Harzburg. Hills ever by our sides, in all 
conceivable variety of forms and garniture. It were idle in me to at- 
tempt by words to give their projection and their retiring, and now they 
were in cones, now in roundnesses, now in tongue-like lengths, now 
pyramidal, now a huge bow, and all at every step varying the forms of 
their outlines; or how they now stood abreast, now ran aslant, now 
rose up behind each other, or now (as at Harzburg) presented almost a 
sea of huge motionless waves too multiform for painting—too multiform 
even for the imagination to remember them ; yea, my very sight seemed 
incapacitated by the novelty and comple xity of the scene. Ye red 
lights from the rain-clouds, ye gave the whole the last magic touch ! 
1 had now been walking five-and- -thirty miles, over the roughest roads, 
and had been sinking with fatigue ; but so strong was the stimulus of 
this scene, that my frame seemed to have drank in new vitality; for I 
now walked on to Goslar almost as if I had risen from healthy sleep on 
a fine spring morning, so light and lively were my faculties. On our 
road to Goslar we passed by several sme iting houses and wire manufac- 
tories, and one particularly noticeable, where they separate the sulphur 
from the ores. The night was now upon us, and the white and blue 
flames from this building formed a grand and beautiful object. So white 
was the flame, that in the-manufactory itself it appeared quite like the 
natural daylight. It is strange that we do not adopt some means to 
render our artificial lights more white. As the clock struck ten, we en- 
tered the silent city of Goslar, and through some few narrow passages, 
called streets by courtesy, arrived at our inn, My companions scarcely 
able to speak, too tired even to be glad that the journey was over—a 
journey of forty miles, including the way we had lost. 

On Thursday, May 16th, we saw the vitriol manufactory and the 
Dome Church at Goslar. The latter is a real curiosity; it is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, in Germany. The first thing that strik@s 
you on entering it, is a picture of St. Christopher, wading through the 
river with Jesus Christ (a boy with a globe in his hands) on his shoul- 
ders: this is universal in all the churches that I have seen, but notice- 
able here for the enormous size of the picture, and for the conceit of 
putting in the hand of the giant saint a fir tree, “ with which the mast 
of some tall amiral hewn on Norwegian hills were but a wand,” and 
giving this huge fir tree a crack in ihe middle, the face of the holy giant, 
with a horrid grin of toil and effort, corresponding with the said crack 
in proof of the huge weight of the disguised Deity. The next was an 
altar of the god Croto, the only assured antiquity of German heathenism. 
On this altar human sacrifices were offered : it is of metal—brass I be- 
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lieve—with diamond holes all around it, and supported by four grotesque 
animals. Then two stone baboons, with monks’ cowls on them, grinning 
at each other, said to have been likewise the work of the said savage 
pagans, when the monks first preached christianity in Germany. Then 
an altur-piece by the celebrated Lucas Cranack, in which the faces of 
the Apostles are marvellously ugly, but lively and natural ; it is an ad- 
mirable painting. Then tombs and thrones of emperors, and queens, 
and princesses, for Goslar was formerly the seat of the Saxon emperors 
of Germany. The hole where the devil entered, and how he set two 
bishops by the ears, and how they fought in this church, and how one 
killed the other; a huge crown of bell-metal, seven strides in diameter, 
given by the victor bishop for penance; also relievo of the bishop 
who poisoned an emperor in the Lord’s Supper, and the under petticoat 
of leather that the devil took from the woman who rose at midnight, 
supposing it to be matin time, entered the church, begun praying, &c., 
wondered rather to see the church so full, when all at once she heard the 
clock strike twelve, cried aloud “* God and Christ! Rausch! Rausch! 
Rausch ! all nothing but ghosts.’’ Off flew the woman, but as she ran 
over the threshold she tripped, fell down, and ere she could get up again 
the devil had pulled off her petticoat. I was much interested by this 
ruinous old church, half-heathen, half-catholic, the occasion of which I 
will explain when I come home. 

We left this ugly old desert of a city, and strolled on through hill and 
dale of pines, up which the little mists crept like smoke from cottage 
chimneys, till we came to Clausthall, a large town with a number of 
mines around it, one of which all but myself descended. I had before 
read a most minute description of the said mine, and from the same 
concluded that I should see nothing new after what I had seen at 
Stowey ; and by Chester’s account, my conclusion was perfectly right ; 
so I stayed at home and wrote two letters to Sara. I saw the whole pro- 
gress of minting, for all the Hanoverian money is here minted, and other 
little curiosities, which I have ever found hideously stupid. 

We were such a hospital of bruised toes, swelled ankles, blistered 
soles, and excoriated heels, that we stayed in the town till Saturda 
morning, May 18th. We passed up and down over little hills * ste | 
a pine-covered country, still looking down into wild and deep coombs of 
pine and fir-trees—(I scarcely know the difference between pine and 
fir)—till we came to Lehrbeck, a little village of wood, with wooden 
tiles on the house-tops, lying in the bottom of a narrow coomb, three or 
four of the houses scattered on the slopes of the hills that formed the 
coomb. The coomb is rich with the green, green beeches; the slope of 
the hills have beeches and firs intermixed, but the heights are wholly 
the property of the firs. From here we proceeded to Osterode, a 
hilly, pleasant country; the soil heaved up and down in hillocks, with 
many a little dell and hollow, and the pine-trees picturesquely scattered. 
Osterode is a large and very ugly town, the people looking dirtier and 
poorer than is common in Germany. Over the town-hall is the rib of a 
giant. These are common in the inland towns of Germany. They are 
generally whale's ribs. In the dark ages it was of course extremely 
unusual for man to leave his plough, as the song goes, “ to go ploughing 
the seas.” When any did, they were of course ambitious to bring 
something curious home as a present to their countrymen, and this is 
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no doubt the origin of the whale’s ribs. From Osterode we 

to Catlenburg. [Mem.—The view of the almshouse on a woody hill, 
part of the wood cleared, and the space occupied|by a fine garden.]} 
From henceforward the views became quite English, except that in 
England we have water ever in our views, either sea, or Jake, or river ; 
and we have elmy hedges, and single cottages, and gentlemen’s seats, 
and many a house, the dwelling of knowledge and virtue, between the 
cottage and the gentleman’s seat. Our fields and meadows too are so 
green, that it is a common thing for novelists and describers here to say 
when they praise a prospect, “ It had a British greenness.” All this, 
and more, is wanting in Germany ; but their woods are far finer, and 
their hills more diversified, and their little villages far more interesting, 
every house being separate, with its little garden and orchard. This 
answers to my idea of human nature, which distinguishes itself equally 
from the tiger and the sheep, and is neither solitary nor gregarious, but 
neighbourly ; add to this, too, that the extreme misery, and the earth 
and heaven alarming wickedness and profanity of our English villager, 
is a thing wholly unknown in Germany. The women, too, who are 
working in the fields, always behave respectfully, modestly, and with 
courtesy. Well, I must hasten on to Giittingen. We proceeded ; but I 
ought to say, that in the churchyard of Catlenburg I was pleased with 
the following epitaph :— 


“ JonamMi REIMBOLD oF CATLENBURG, 


Ach si haben Ah, they have 

Einen braven Put a brave 

Man begraben. Man in grave. 

Vielen war ermebr. He was more than many.” 


This is word for word. 

About a mile and a half from Catlenburg we came to a lovely scene, 
hillocks, and scattered oaks and beeches, a sweet though very small 
lake, a green meadow, and one white cottage; and this spot, exactly so 
filled, was completely encircled by the grandest swell of woods that I 
ever beheld. The hills were clothed as with grass, so rich was the 
verdure, so complete was the circle, that I stood and looked around me, 
in what part the,wood opened, to admit our road. We entered the 
wood, and walked for two miles under a complete bower, and as we 
emerged from it—Oh! I shall never fonget the glorious Prospect. 
Behind me the Harz Mountains, with the snow-spots shining on them, 
close around us woods upon little hills, little hills of an hundred shapes 
—a dance of hills, whose variety of position supplied the effect of, and 
almost imitated motion ; two higher than the rest, of a conical form, 
were bare and stony, the rest were all hid with leafage; I cannot say 
trees, for the foliage concealed the boughs that sustained it; and all the 
hills, in all their forms and bearings, which it were such a chaos to de- 
scribe, were yet all inso pure a harmony! Before us green corn-fields, 
that filled the plain, and crept up the opposite hills, in the far-off dis- 
tance, and closing our view in the angle at the left, that high woody 
hill on which stands the monarch ruins of the Plesse ; and close by me, 
in a sweet dell, was a sweet neighbourhood of houses, with their or- 
chards in blossom. Oh! wherefore was there no water? We were 
now only seven miles from Géttingen. I shall write one letter more 
from Germany, and in that letter T will conclude my tour with some 
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minuteness, as it will give you at the same time the account of the coun- 
try near Gottingen. I hope to leave this place in about a fortnight, but 
Sara must not be uneasy if I am home a week later than she expects : 
it may be a weck earlier, but as I pass through Brunswick, &c., | may 
perhaps have opportunities of acquiring information about Lessing, 
which it were criminal in me to neglect; but I pine, languish, and 
waste away to be at home, for though in England alone I have those 
that hate me, yet there only I have those whom I love. 
God bless my Friend! 
‘ S. T. CoLerines. 
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; WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
No, III. 


| j By Barry CORNWALL. 


. 1. Sonitrupkr. 
2 


¢ Hearx let us turn and gaze. O Solitude! 

| Long-loved, long-lost, so many years my friend, 
Companion never rude ! 

And do we once again together bend 

; Our steps into the forests dark and green,— 

. The calm, grave forests, where nought else is seen ?— 
Lo! what cool welcomes, in this burning day, 

: The sweet trees give us! Say, 

: (‘an the still desart, or the stiller sea, 

: (The summer ocean where no billows be,) 

: Match the green silence which is here alway, 

From March to sunny May,— 

From May until the fresh October morn 

) When Autumn winds her horn, 

; Chasing the winged leaves from every wood ? 

aif © Solitude ! O social Solitude ! 

a Companion of grave joy (as well as grief), 

The pleasure is not brief, 

Nor worthless, which we glean and share with thee 

Under the greenwood tree ! 

The thoughts which there spring up, like sylvan flowers, 

Survive and bloom through all life’s after hours,— 

Through stormy passions, and through winter days, 

More surely than the joy (yet, ts it thus ?) 

We gather when the summer torches blaze, 

Or merry masque, or in the dance’s maze, 

At midnight in the city populous ! 


—- 


2. Tue Spartan Morner. 


Begone to the battle, my son! 
The world of renown is before thee! 
: If thou diest,—why thy glory is won; 
If thou livest,—Oh ! thy country and I will adore thee ! 
Ay, thy mother will bow 
To a conqueror's brow ; 
So, begone to the battle, my son! 
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Arm, arm for the battle, my son! 


Bright Justice looks down on the quarrel ; 


Fierce wrongs on thy country are done ; 
Doth thy forehead, my brave one, not ache for the laurel ? 


Shall the land of thy birth 
Be disgraced on the earth ? 


Oh, away to the battle, my son ! 
However the day may be won, 


Whoe’er write the record of glory, 


Do thou what by man may be done, 
And the heart of thy mother shall swell at the story. 


Now, away to the fight, 
Like the spear in its flight! 


Oh, begone, and—come back from the battle, my son! 





3. An Otp Story. 


The lady of the castle sits 
With crimson cheek and restless eye, 

And a heart that bounds and stops by fits, 
Gazing upon the wild and blackening sky. 


She heareth not the roaring rain, 
She sees no storm go sweeping by ; 

But sigheth out her soul in pain, 
Ah! is there love—or peril—nigh ? 


What means the lonely torch that throws 
Its guilty fire upon the night ? 

What mean those cries and random blows, 
That shake the thicket on the right ? 


A shout—a scream—a deadly word, 
The blaze and bursting of a gun ; 

And nothing more is seen or heard, 
All's o'er: the fight is lost and won. 


No murmurs did the lady cast, 

Her cheek alone (which waned to pale) 
Told us she might lament the past, 

And gave us subject for our tale. 


She died, without a word or sign, 
And when the toil of life was oer, 
The last one of a noble line 
Was hid in dust for evermore. 
Oh, fond, fair orphan! Beauty's child, 
By tender passions overblown ! 
What pity that the heart is blind, 
And cannot save the gentle mind! 
Which thus (how oft !) by a fate unkind 
Is wreck'd and overthrown ! 
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The Session of Parliament—A Mem. for rs—The Princess Victoria's Visit 
to Holkham—Satirical Honours. 


Tire Session oF PARLIAMENT which commenced on Tuesday, the 19th 
of February, was closed on Thursday, the 10th of September, by the Kin 
in person. Nearly seven months have therefore been occupied—a peri 
of unusual length—and yet it is impossible for us to record that any mea- 
sures of large public benefit have been passed by the three estates of the 
realm. “ Flint Glass” was, indeed, relieved from taxation by the Budget 
of 1835; but other relief was not extended in any shape to the agricul- 
turists, the manufacturers, the artizans, or those who are interested in 
the “ shipping” of Great Britain. On the 10th of September the country 
was pretty nearly in the same position as on the 19th of February; and 
this would be very gratifying intelligence, if we could persuade ourselves 
that at the beginning of the year 1835 our state of prosperity was such 
that improvement was impossible, or at least unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
the two great parties by whom the venerable Whigs and Tories of past 
times have been displaced, are putting forth their energies to obtain or 
retain power. The Conservatives are busy in all the towns and counties 
of Great Britain. They consider that recent events have greatly enlarged 
their influence, and that moderate principles are gaining ground from day 
today ; that appeals to the good sense and reflection of the people must, 
in the end, triumph, and that although they may be for a time led astray 
by wild theorists, the sober judgment of Englishmen will still lead them to 
confide in rulers who, while they avoid rash speculations on the one hand, 
are studying how they can introduce useful changes on the other. The 
ultra-Radical party are also on the alert. It was impossible not to foresee 
that the recent contest between the House of Peers and a majority of the 
House of Commons, would lead to an ee to the ple—an appeal 
to be made either directly or indirectly. The results of the registry of votes 
were unquestionably not such as to justify our present Ministers in an 
attempt to strengthen their ate force by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment: they therefore prudently accepted the Corporation Reform Bill as 
amended by the Lords, rather than retire from office, or abide the issue of 
a new election. Some of their partisans are occupying the period of the 
recess by seeking to raise throughout England an outcry against one of 
the three branches of the Legislature. They are labouring to excite hatred 
against the Peers; and are employing agents and ents both equally 
un-English. In England there is, and always has n, a stern love of 
truth and justice ; those who calculate on destroying the glorious charac- 
teristic of the English people will find they have deceived themselves 
while working to deceive others. The chief agent to whom we refer is 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who has found in several of our large towns and 
cities persons eager to receive him as a visiter, and willing to listen to his 
Irish mode of mis-stating facts. The curious have assembled in crowds 
to hear him ; such places as Newcastle and Glasgow have enjoyed rare 
treats; but according to all accounts he has found much less pliable 
materiel to work upon than in his own less reflective and more excited 
country. It is evident in all his speeches that he is apy! aware 
his Scotch and English auditors are not to be addressed in the style 
he adopts in Ireland. He cannot talk to us as to the “ heredit 
bondsmen”—we have no gross wrongs to complain of—no terrible evils 
to be averted—no rights unacknowledged—no oppression to be protested 
against. It isto the woes and wants of Ireland, therefore, that he principally 
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alludes during his p through England ; but he takes especial care 
to exhibit only the dark side of the picture, keeping out of sight the start- 
ling fact that the Llrish peasant pays nothing for the protection he receives 
from the State—that in Ireland direct taxation is unknown, and that the 
poor obtain relief only when their claims to such relief have been made 
good in England. e persons he has met wherever he has spoken are 

recisely those who would comprehend and appreciate such a comparison 
Sebeenan the Irish and English labourers and artizans; and O'Connell is 
not thoughtless enough to exceed his instructions, by explaining the whole 
matter to his hearers in the North. We have no doubt that the results of 
these journeyings from pore to place will be so many mere nothings, and 
that ere long O’Connell will assume his old tone of abuse against “ Eng- 
land and everything English.’ This event of the month is one that we 
could not pass over without comment. The newspapers are full of the 
speeches of the Member for Dublin; they are certainly “‘ vain repetitions,” 
and those who have read one are completely conversant with the other. 
Nevertheless they serve to amuse, if they do not alarm, now that the ad- 
journment of Parliament has left us little to think about in the way of 
public affairs. His ravings against the Peers make us laugh. When the 

reat leader of the Irish mob speaks of the moral power of the Upper House, 

e may find hearers ignorant enough to believe his assertions ; not so, 
however, when he talks of the physical incompetency of their Lordships, 
and promises to find a sturdy kitchen-maid to “ whop ” them all with a 
broom-stick. Our thoughts at once revert to the muscular arms of Lord 
Winchelsea, and the horsewhip of Lord Alvanley. 


A Mem. ror Manacers.—The closing of one pair of Houses has left 
the town at leisure to speculate upon the a sang bes another pair, equally 
involved in disaster, equally creative of anxiety, though relieved for some 
two or three seasons past from all risk of “ collision,” by being both under 
the same control, that of Mr. Premier Bunn. The Siamese system, how- 
ever, has not succeeded, and a separate maintenance is the consequence. 
Mr. Bunn retains Drury ; and up to almost the last day of the month, 
everybody in the world is to have Covent-garden. Even Mr. Fitzball has 
been for a considerable number of seconds on the brink of the lesseeship, 
as Jack Cade was once almost Prime Minister. He (not Jack) was to have 
commenced the season with his own inimitable drama, called “ Jonathan 
Bradford’’—a production which, although it has been played for a thousand 
nights together in scores of theatres, has never had its due place assigned 
it in the dramatic literature of the country. It has scarcely been read at 
all, though heard and seen by the whole world. The exquisite poetry, the 
harmony, the dignity, the loftiness, of such passages as the following, 
have consequently escaped the higher class of critics. The reviews, we 
ym say, have preserved a shameful silence respecting this extraordinary 

rama. 

“+ Jon.—I've brought the lemons and the nutmegs, Ann ; 
The sugar and the comfits for the children. 
And look you here,—what think you this is, Ann ? 
Ann.—I do not know. 


Jon.— A eanens for your birth-day. 
Itisa pair of b —_ not diamonds, 
Glittering bright they shine, as atars at oven. 

e 


Jon—My worthy guest’s asleep, I will not wake him.’ Ny jl 


I'll place upon the table the and water. 
He said not if a lemon he would like. 
No matter ; 


The lemon, too, I'll leave,—this knife also. 
Then if he wakes, why, he can help himself. 
So—softly, softly, softly.” [ Zzit. 
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We quote literally. This, it will be owned, is rather unlike anything 
which Sheridan Knowles can do in the way of calling the dramatic spirit 
from the vasty deep ; yet we doubt whether its sweetness would not be 
lost on the desert air of Covent Garden. It is too natural, too true, too 
exquisitely simple and touching for effect. The degenerate public will not 
listen. It is a disgraceful fact, that the few people who do go to the large 
houses, go to see; the poetry of the very finest and costliest spectacles is 
listened to by nobody but the prompter. No, we fear that even Jonathan 
would not tell : though there is a Jonathan who has, indeed, pointed out 
the path to success so plainly, that the blind may see it. It 1s indicated 
by a fact recorded in the “ New York Mirror,’ that a young lady has 
“dramatized * Mrs. Butler's Journal,’” and that the same “ is in rehearsal 
at the Bowery Theatre.” Here then, at last, is a novelty, There ts some- 
thing new under the sun; and to what an endless succession of new things 
does it point! Dramatize “ Mrs. Butler’s Journal ?” If that may be done, 
why not a the suggestion of a weekly ae and dramatize 
“ Johnson's Dictionary?” Why not adapt the new Municipal Bill for 
stage representation ? or the Almanac for 1836? or “ Hervey's Medita- 
tions,” or Fish-sauce? or the London Directory? or all these, and hun- 
dreds of other capable subjects in succession. Want novelties! Why, 
novelties are so common as to be positively hacknied. Let the new lessee 
Americanize his system. Let him dramatize the days of the month, and 
miscellaneous comments upon society. The whole world wonld be at- 
tracted by a play-bill setting forth a series of original personifications. 

A Flippant Remark, by Mr. Vining. 
An Indelicate Alluston, Mr. John Reeve. 
A Profound Sentiment, Mr. Cooper, 
A Sagacious Opinion, Mr. Farren, 
An Inuendo, Madame Vestris. 
A Bitter Sarcasm, Mrs. Glover. 
A Double Entendre, Mesdames Humby and Honey. 
And so on, through all the commentaries and the company. Mr, Fitzball 


could fit them all, down to the supernumeraries; who might personate 
the shabby passages and loose observations. 





Tue Princess Victoria's Visit ro HoLKkHAM.—A little Princess may 
roduce a vast convulsion. Her acceptance of an invitation to an even- 
ing party at No, 10, instead of No. 11, may throw a nation into a panic— 
her going to Norfolk, instead of Suffolk, may. shake a realm—her wearing 
agreen sash instead of a red one may agitate all Europe. We should 
deeply regret anything that might tend to diminish the fervent ee 
with which the opening character of the youthful Heir-presumptive to the 
throne has inspired all classes of her (probably) future subjects. She is 
high in favour; and the amiable character of her parent and guide gives 
assurance that the general hope will not be disappointed—that the blos- 
soms of promise will be succeeded by pleasant fruits by-and-by. We 
would fain, therefore, avert the perils of the storm which is gathering over 
her head, in consequence of her present visit to Mr. Coke, at Holkham. 
The Princess, and those who have advised the visit, are represented as 
being guilty of a crime scarcely to be expiated, in visiting a person who, 
in his political vocation, delivered a strong invective against the grand- 
father of the Princess, George III. Really, we must be sadly off for a 
foveae, before we can accept this as an affair to be shocked about. The 
*rincess was a mere child when that speech was spoken, and her uncle, 
the Duke of Sussex, has remained in habits of the closest friendship with 
the speaker ever since. This may be in good or bad taste; but example 
must be pleaded, on behalf equally of the Duchess and her daughter. The 
present King has, in the noblest manner, shown how easily he can forgive 
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and forget the most splenetic attacks upon himself and his family, uttered 
under similar circumstances of strong political excitement. His relatives 
act most wisely in imitating his conduct. Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that, if Mr. Coke spoke disrespectfully of the character of her grand- 
father, he was for many years one of the most intimate and esteemed 
friends of her father; and it is natural that mother and daughter also 
— forgive what the father himself would not have remembered beyond 
the hour. 

We deprecate, for the sake of all, and for the Princess’s particularly, the 
attempts that are constantly made to draw political inferences from private 
visitings of this nature. It is a hard price to pay for being heiress even to 
a throne, to have every little indication of personal feeling watched, criti- 
cized, suspected, and ultimately denounced as abominable, by one y or 
the other. Let the Princess, say we, have full freedom of action ; the cha- 
racter of her mother, and the general course of her education and bearing, 
are sufficient guarantees for the perfect propriety of her line of visits. In 
the present case it is absurd to impute the smallest political bias. Mr. 
Coke is very aged, and, prodigy as he is, he cannot be he active in poli- 
tics. He has retired altogether from party contests; and, when engaged 
in them, his politics went no farther than those of the late Duke of Kent, 
or, judging by his acts, the present King. Perhaps it is criminal in the 
Princess to visit either of her uncles. Let her visit whom she likes, with- 
out having the happy time of youth embittered by party taunts, jealousies, 
and criminations. 


SatiricaAL Honours.—A joke is doubled by being inadvertent; it is 
more than doubled when unconsciously played off by ourselves at our own 
expense. The Reformers of Kent have just evinced this unpremeditated 
spirit of self-martyrdom, in a fine piece of practical satire, that will survive 
as long as a column sixty feet high shall endure. They have erected a 
monument to the memory of “that spirited Reformer, Mr. Charles Lar- 
kin ;” and the papers inform us that “ the site selected for this remarkable 
object is Gadshil/, a spot immortalized by Shakspeare.”- Of its immor- 
tality there is little question; nor is there more doubt that its peculiar 
appropriateness will be readil — by every dissenter from reform 
doctrines. But Reformers will surely perceive, upon reflection, that they 
have chosen the most unlucky spot in all Kent for the erection of a monu- 
ment to their departed associate, though sanctified by the genius of Shak- 
speare. They have forgotten how he immortalized Gadshill—the — 
he employed—the act he so inimitably describes. Gadshill is immortali 
by the medium of Falstaff and his Bardolphian followers. And what was 
the feat they performed there ?—the achievement by which they rendered 
the spot ever memorable? The robbery of the King's Exchequer! Itis 
a little odd that this awkward fact should have been forgotten ; and that 
our Kentish Reformers should have played off a most humorous prank at 
their own cost, in selecting the very scene of that ancient robbery as the 
site of a monument to modern reform, Why, they admit all the imputa- 
tions of their enemies, They charge themselves, in this voluntary asso 
ciation with the immortal cut-purses of Shakspeare, with designs upon 
the Exchequer of no equivocal character—robbery, in the name of reform ! 
They throw a stigma upon the Eee and character of the dead whom 
they would render illustrious. Gadshill !—Well, there is no accounting for 
taste; but henceforth, Reformers need not fall into a frenzy when they are 
charged with designs of spoliation. If men will not be true to them- 
selves———Gadshill !—of all places in the world, Gadshill! Falstaff, we 
doubt not, is chuckling in his grave. 
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MEDITATION ON MICHAELMAS-DAY. 


« While man exclaims (thus argues Pope) 
‘ See all things for my use !’ 
* See man for mine !’ Soe right, we hope,) 
Replies a pamper'd iy 
A Goose was brought to table; as it lay 
Roasted before me, i} 
My — began to ooze away, 
dd thoughts came o’er me. 
The great Lake Lyrist ranks the humble bee 
With eagles proud, 
And claims an equal age and ancestry 
For all ;—allow’ 


Oh! he is right. Dear Wordsworth, ere the bird 
Had lost a wing, 

One thought about his ancestry had stirr’d 
Wild Fancy’'s spring. 

His Ancestor—the first! Ah, who was he ? 
Thought wil! break loose : 

Who was the founder of his family— 
The first Great Goose ? 


What stars have shot, what wrecks of worlds sublime, 
Since that egg burst ! 

Why Jove himself was christen'd since the time 
Of Goose the First. 


Aye, Belzebub, now known by many titles, 
Was nameless then; 

Oh! since, what worms have dined upon the vitals 
Of god-like men. 


Thy Ancestor, oh Goose! sat down to sup 
Ere snakes laid eggs ; 

Walk'd ere the centipede first counted up 
His hundred legs. 

Of higher lineage none, who creep or fly, 
Or swim or walk— 

The whale in the great deep, the lark on high— 
Or geese who talk. 

Oh! sacred bird, that Ancestor remote, 
Older than Vice, 

Set up his first queer cackle of a note 
In Paradise ! 

Even in Eden old his course began ; 
He had no brother, 

Save, as some think, in Mr. Adam Man, 
Who proved another. 

Marvellous truth! one’s brain begins to swim, 
Think of that age,— 

And of this fat, brown bird here—think of him— 
Thus stuff’d with sage ! 

Sublime, ridiculous! and may his race 
So high be carried ? 

And stood his old, old parent face to face 
With Eve unmarried ? 

Even so.—The dish was n-ss’d; I made excuse, 
And tried another - 

For who could eat the son of that same Goose : 
That sew iian’s mother ? tT 
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A Steam-Voyage down the Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, Wal- 


lachia, Servia, and Turkey, &c. By Michael J. Quin, Author of 
“ A Visit to Spain.” 2 vols. 


THERE were two rivers which, though known from the earliest times, were 
still unexplored objects of interest and curiosity. Though many travellers 
had fallen in with them in detail, had crossed them in various places, and 
knew in general the direction of their current, yet no one had pursued 
them to their exit, or could exactly tell what course they took to the sea. 
One of these was the Niger, and the other the Danube. We do not mean 
to say that there were the same difficulties to encounter, and the same 
obscurities to clear up in both; but as far as they were available for any 
Hse crea of intercourse, or description, or knowledge, or public utility, the 

nube, though passing through the centre of civilized Europe, was as 
little known as the Niger, making its way through the deserts of barbarous 
Africa. The first person, we believe, who has sailed along it for any con- 
siderable distance, and passed through the semi-barbarous region which 
it penetrates in its way to the Euxine, was Mr. Quin, and we think his 
voyage, to a certain extent, as interesting and as curious as that of 
Lander's. 

Of all the people that inhabit its shores, the Hungarians are the most 
intelligent, spirited, and enlightened. They have largely participated in 
that expansion of mind which is now dispelling the mists of ignorance in 
most parts of the world, and it does not appear that they will be much 
longer controlled by the despotic ascendency of Austria. Count Szechenyi 
(we must take our chance for spelling him right) was one of those en- 
lightened men who had felt the general impulse, and who determined to 
avail himself of the advance of science, and by accommodating this 
noble river to steam-navigation, to open his own country to European 
intercourse, to which it had been nearly inaccessible. He resided for some 
time in England, like another Peter made himself acquainted with all the 
details of navigation, and returning to Hungary, applied them to the 
hitherto impassable Danube. Rising in the eastern confines of the Black 
Forest, not far from the source of the Rhine, it turned in an opposite direc- 
tion, and while one brought the solution of the Alpine snows to the Ger- 
man Ocean, the other conveyed them to the Black Sea, running a noble 
course of 1600 miles. Through this progress it was capable of being ren- 
dered navigable from Ulm, within 150 miles of its rise, but various politi- 
cal and natural impediments obstructed it; the petty jealousies of the 
states through which it passed excluded others from its advantages, and 
the sundry impediments from shallows and rocks confined its navigation 
to the short distance that occupied the space from one obstruction to 
another.. From Moldavia to Orsova, a distance of twenty-one miles, the 
water was so shallow as not to afford a depth of six inches; and between 
Orsova and Gladova in Wallachia, it is shut up by “an iron door’—a 
series of rapids extending for three miles, and fo of rocks jof a ferru- 
ginous hue, giving occasion to the name, as well from the obstruction 
which it offers as the materials of which it is composed. It was 
these and similar impediments the Count proposed to overcome. Gangs 
of workmen were employed in various parts of the stream, and an impulse 
was given to the tom and Wallachians and other inhabitants of the 
banks, which seemed to them like a disturbed dream. The navigation is 
now effected from Pesth to Rudschik, with only one impediment not yet . 
removed. One steam-boat carries the passengers from former 
and another tekes them up and conveys them to the latter, The navigable 
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Ave, Relzebub, now known 
Was nameless then: 

Oh! since, what worms have dined upon the vitals 
Of gad-hke men. 

Thy Ancestor, oh Goose! sat down to sup 
Ere snakes laid eggs: 

Walk d ere the centipede first counted up 
His hundred legs. 

Of higher lineage none, who creep or fly, 
Or swim or walk 

The whale in the great deep, the lark on high— 
Or geese who talk. 

Oh! sacred bird, that Ancestor remote, 
Older than Vice, 

Set up his first queer cackle of a note 
In Paradise! 

Even in Eden old his course began ; 
He had no brother, 

Save, as some think, in Mr. Adam Man, 
Who proved another. 

Marvellous truth! one’s brain begins to swim, 
Think of that age,— 

And of this fat, brown bird here—think of him— 
Thus stuff"d with sage ! 

Sublime, ndiculous! and may his race 
So high be carried ? 

And stood his old, old parent face to face 
With Eve unmarried ? 

Even so.—-The dish was pass’; I made excuse, 
And tried another: 

For who could eat the son of that same Goose 
That saw man's mother ? tt 
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ty say that there were the same difficulties to encounter, and the same 

scurtties to clear upon beth: but as far as they were avatiable tor any 
purposes of infercourse, or desciption, or Knowledge, or pubhe utility, the 
PDoarvesboe, Qheoveterh puasstiny throuwel the centre of cavilived Fur in’, WAS 4S 
hitthy hnown as the Niger, making tts way throuch the deserts of barbarous 
Africa The first person, we belheve, who has sailed along it tor any con 
siderable distance, and passed through the semi-barbarous reqion which 
if penetrates inits way to the Fuxme, was Mr. Quin, and we think bos 
voyage, to a certain extent, as inferesting and as curmus as that of 
Lander s 

Ot ail the people that inhabit its shores, the Hunganans are the most 
intelhgent, spirited, and enlightened. they have lao) partienpeted oon 
that expansion of mind which is now dispelling the mists of nenorance in 
most parts of the world, and it does not appear that they will be much 
longer controlled by the despotic aseendency of Austria, Count Szechenys 
(we must take our chance for spelling him mght) was one of those en 
lightened men who had felt the general impulse, and who determined to 
avail himself of the advance of science, and by accommodating this 
noble river to steam-navigation, to open ns own country to European 
intercourse, to which it had been nearly inaccessible. He resided for some 
time in England, like another Peter made himself acquainted with all the 
details of navigation, and returning to Hungary, applhed them to the 
hitherto impassable Danube. Rising in the eastern confines of the Black 
Forest, not far from the source of the Rhine, it turned in an opposite direc- 
tion, and while one brought the solution of the Alpine snows to the Ger- 
man Ocean, the other conveyed them to the Black Sea, running a noble 
course of 1600 miles. Through this progress it was capable of being ren- 
dered navigable from Ulm, within 150 miles of its rise, but various politi- 
cal and natural impediments obstructed it; the petty jealousies of the 
states through which it passed excluded others from its advantages, and 
the sundry impediments from shallows and rocks confined its navigation 
to the short distance that occupied the space from one obstruction to 
another. From Moldavia to Orsova, a distance of twenty-one miles, the 
water was so shallow as not to afford a depth of six inches ; and between 
Orsova and Gladova in Wallachia, it is shut up by “an iron door’—a 
series of rapids extending for three miles, and formed of rocks ,of a ferru- 
ginous hue, giving occasion to the name, as well from the obstruction 
which it offers as from the materials of which it is composed. It was 
these and similar impediments the Count proposed to overcome. Gangs 
of workmen were employed in various parts of the stream, and an impulse 
was given tothe torpid and lazy Wallachians and other inhabitants of the 
banks, which seemed to them like a disturbed dream. The navigation is 
now effected from Pesth to Rudschik, with only one impediment not yet 
removed, One steam-boat carries the passengers from the former place, 
and another takes them up and conveys them to the latter, The navigable 
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stations on the river, as given by our author, are seven, exclusive of the 
distance from its mouth to the Bosphorus and Constantinople, and the 
whole amounts to 435 German, or 1958 English miles. A company is now 
established in Germany, for the purpose of opening a communication 
between the Rhine and the Danube. When this ts ac complished, and we 
have no doubt it soon will be, what a scope for delightful anticipation does 
it not afford ! Conceive a steamer leaving London with an agreeable party 
lor a Summer's excursion, entering the continent of Europe on the west 
side, by the mouth of one great mver, and issuing from it on the east by 
the mouth of another, and after penetrating the centre of one quarter of 
the globe through its whole extent, and passing through all that 1s roman- 
tic in nature, and all that is improved in social hfe—mountains and forests, 
cities and corn-tields, highly cultivated nations and semi-barbarous tribes, 
are again set down in London in a space of time shorter than it formerly 
took to visit Scotland, and with much more ease, comfort, and secunty, 

Besides the information contained in Mr. Quin’s book, his personal nar- 
rative is very entertaining. He is a traveller of a cultivated and well-in- 
iormed mind, sees objects with a curious eye, and sketches them with an 
ureeable pencil; but, above all, he seems an amiable man, with a kindly 
heart. He dedicates his book to his wite, and incidents continually occur 
to call forth the social and domestic affections which dictated the dedica- 
tion, THe embarked in the steamer at Pesth, in Hungary, and continued 
his aquatic excursion to Rudschuk, in Bulgaria. He met on his way a 
variety of characters, which he describes well. One was a very extraor- 
dinary being, with his person and dress in a very mutilated state ; yet he 
displaye ~ a versatility of talent that renders probable the story of the ad- 
nurable Crichton. Another was Hussein Pasha, who was so distinguished 
a character in the extirpation of the Janissaries, and who is now governor of 
one of the Turkish provinces ; and a third was the good and ac complished 
Hungarian Count, to whose patriotic exertions the navigation of the 
Danu ibe owes its ongin. At Rudschak, Mr. Quin leit the river, crossed 
the Balkan Mountains, and proceeded to Constantinople. This journey, a 
short time ago so curious and interesting, is now as common as “* the road 
between London and St. Alban’s.” From Constantinople he proceeded to 
Smyrna, thence to Greece, and so by the Ionian Islands to Italy and 
Eogland; but what he saw in passing, though detailed in his usual agree- 
able manner, has been so recently and so frequently anticipated, that little 
new Was left him to say, except that his book contains the “ latest news” 
from those places. He embarked on the Danube on the 24th September, 
Is34, and arnvedin London on Sth February, 1835, having accomplished 
this most interesting tour in four months, which fifty years ago could not 
have been performed in as many years, 


Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. James Wills. 


\s a work which unites sound philosophy with a spirit of truly Chris- 
tian piety, a convincing series of arguments with the utmost temper and 
eandour, and which, by meeting the unbeliever by reasoning drawn from 
his own principles, turns the - weapons forged against Revelation into 
powerful instruments for its defence, we know not of any production of 
‘ate years, which can be considered superior to the letters of Mr. James 
Wills on the important subject to which he has devoted his consideration. 
The ple of Addison, Butler, Paley, and others, devoted to the most 
obvious arguments which could be alleged in support of Christianity, 
lef{ many points of vantage unoccupied, which in ne times have been 
observed and made good by suceeeding writers, and as instances of this, 
we are not aware that we can cite better proofs than the appearance of 
Mr. Sheppard s book on the “ Divine Origin of Christianity,” and the pub- 
lheataon of the volume before us. It is true that the writings on this sub- 
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ject are sufficiently voluminous, yet, that they are superfluous no one, we 
think, who considers the importance of the question, and the extent to 
which opposite sentiments have been latterly advocated, will be disposed 
to affirm. To the sincere believer, also, the contemplation of the same 
basis upon which his tuth is founded is anything but an unsatisfactory or 
unprofitable exercise. Religion, in respect to its evidences, resembles 
those gems which, at whatever point they are viewed, continue to present 
a succession of the fairest shades of colour to the eye of the spectator ; 
and if the Psalmist of old delighted to mark the battlements, and to 
number the towers of that spiritual fortress, which he was permitted in 
anticipation only to behold, with how much greater pleasure should those 
among whom it is reared as a present dwelling and place of shelter, dwell 
upon its stately defences and aspect of impregnable strength. We do not 
enter at large into Mr, Wills’s arguments, because they are incapable of 
being compressed into the space within which necessity confines our 
critical notices, and are in consequence compelled to refer our readers to 
the book itself; but if, after a perusal of its contents, they do not consider 
it deserving a place in every theological library, and, as far as human 
means can be considered such, eminently qualified for effecting the object 
which the writer has in view, we are willing to acknowledge ourselves 
under a greater aberration of judgment, in the present instance, than any 
under the influence of which through the course of our lives we can recol 

lect ourselves to have fallen. 


The Life and Times of General Washington. By Cyrus R. Edmonds. 


Pregnant as the history of the last century has been in characters which, 
from their own intrinsic qualities, or from the important and extraordinary 
circumstances under which they have been called to act, have acquired a 
lasting claim upon the attention or admiration of posterity, there is not one 
on which the regards of mankind at large can be more advantageously 
fixed than on that of the chief actor in the war of American independence, 
With respect to the question itself, from which that unhappy contest 
originated, there is now we believe but one prevalent opinion. The per- 
sonal teelings which some time ago warped the judgments of our fathers 
upon the subject have long since passed from existence. Upon most of 
those actually engaged in that first of the long series of struggles which 
have since continued at different times and places to convulse the civilized 
world, the grave has already closed, burying with them the bitterness and 
the prejudice, the sense of humiation from defeat, and the conscious- 
ness of recent national dishonour widely and cheater | incurred, which 
so long prevented many even of the most enlhghtened among us from 
taking correct views of those events under the consequences of which they 
suffered too keenly to enter with any great degree of impartiality into the 
question of abstract justice, connected with their causes. We are now, 
however, enabled to pass a judgment upon this portion of our history with- 
out any individual interest, and consequently with little inducement to 
err; and our eyes, freed from the mists which so long prevented a true 
contemplation of the subject in its general character and relations, have 
at length been taught to look upon the efforts of America to escape from 
our dominion as a great and permanent benefit to mankind at large ; and 
to ourselves in particular, an example by which the principles of our own 
constitution have been more strongly established, and from the teaching 
of which our children’s children may derive practical wisdom in ages yet 
to come. 

Under this consideration, we cannot but consider Mr. Edmonds’s work 
as a most valuable addition to the series of publications of which it forms 
a part; norcan we refrain from expressing a sincere wish that, among our 
domestic circles in particular, it may obtain a speedy and general circula- 
n 2 
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tion. He has modestly stated that his performance is to be considered in 
the light of a compilation alone. All history, to a great extent, must 
necessarily be such; but without stopping to dispute the justice of the 
title he has bestowed upon his labours, it must be acknowledged that his 
extracts are always connected by an interesting and elegant style of nar- 
rative. The portrait of the great subject of the work 1s drawn with an 
impartial nal accurate hand; and the scenes in which he figured are 
well and graphically described. We see again the storm gathering over 
the western world, which our own imbecility and injustice at first provoked, 
and subsequently in vain attempted to allay. We listen once more to the 
impassioned eloquence, which—if any human means could have done so— 
must have persuaded to reason the infatuation of the British Senate—to 
the elaborate and poetical rhetoric of Burke, and the fervid and energetic 
declamation of that Pericles of England, the upright and Ingh-minded 
Lord Chatham; nor are we less interested in the tumult of warlke pre- 
paration, the march of armies, and the alternate vicissitudes of that remark- 
able war, to the sharp arbitrement of which the question of colonial rights 
was ultimately confided. Mr. Edmonds’s first volume conducts us trom 
the causes and beginning of this momentous struggle, through the alter- 
nations of victory and deteat on both sides, to the evacuation of Philadel- 
hia by the British forces, and the subsequent battle of Monmouth, 
Within this period events of great importance and absorbing interest are 
thickly sown, nor have they been recorded by an unworthy pen; and few 
readers, we imagine, will follow the drama of American Ladependence thus 
far, without looking forward with pleasurable expectation to the descrip- 
tion of its closing scenes by the same author. We should add, that a con- 
siderable portion of the original correspondence of Washington gives an 
additional value to the volume. 


Gleanings in Natural Historv. By Edward Jesse. Third Series. 


Mr. Jesse savs that these are the Just of his Gleanings! Does he mean 


that the great book of Nature affords no more leaves for a gentle, skilful 
hand hke his to turn? Does he wish us to believe that his broad and beau- 
tiful Thames is dry, or that the birds, and bees, and butterflies which crowd 
the parks he ranges, have deserted their homes, and that he can look on 
them no more? This volume is proof positive that the feeling which has 
taught him to look from “ Nature up to Nature's God” 1s warm around his 
heart as ever; that he has an eye to perceive, a heart to feel, a head to 
comprehend the beauties, if not the mysteries of “all mysterious Nature.” 
No, no; we shall look for another, and another sheaf from his great store- 
house--there is no stint in Nature’s granaries. He has ebserved much, 
and recorded much; but there is still more to observe, more to record. 
We hope he will continue to investigate, and * make notes." We regard 
naturalists as the benefactors of the animal creation; they teach us to do 
justice to the inferior world—they show us the wisdom that dwells with 
Nature—they develope the tenderness of the Almghty—they seek the 
sunshine of God's countenance, and rest content beneath the smile 
which smiles ** on all that he has made ;" they have nothing to do with 
the storms and passions of the multitude—they behold the abundance of 
nature —they breathe the purest air—they strengthen themselves by whole- 
some exercise—the trees, and birds, and animals, are their friends—the 
wilderness, to them, is peopled--the hills and valleys are full of music! 
They see how good are all things—they learn, and teach “ more than con- 
tent e’er taught.” No, we will not hear of “ dast books’ while such men 
live. 

To those who desire an acquaintance with our parks and palaces, this 
volume will prove the most valuable of the series; it is a perfect guide to 
Hampton Court, Windsor, and Richmond—a guide-book without stiffness 
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or tedium, and yet entering more fully into the interesting minutia of 
what is necessary to be known, than any volume that ever was compiled 
for the mere purpose. Mr. Jesse has also collected a number of anenlaian 
of dogs—ot whom, like all good-hearted peop!e, he is remarkably fond. 
We need not wish the volume suecess-—it cannot fail of popularity; all 
that is left for us to do is to request another. 


Tales of the Ramadhan. By J. A. St. John. 3 vols. 


This year has been fertile in Eastern productions ; and those who would 
feel pleasure in being reminded of the “ Arabian Nights,” and who conse- 
quently enjoy stories and descriptions of the East, will appreciate Mr, St. 
John’s tales as they deserve. 

The Ramad’han is, as our readers know, the great Oriental fus/—a /as/ 
by day, a feast by night,—at which feast-stories are told, songs are sung, 
dances are performed, and the disciples of the Prophet indulge in pastimes 
which it is to be supposed the Prophet would not quite approve of ;—the 
Ramadhan, in short, is the Mussulman’s carnival; and, according to Mr. 
St. John, the female portion of the community manage to partake more 
largely of Easter pleasures than we in general believe; they bribe (he 
says) the eunuchs, and receive more company than the “ bearded Turk ” 
would care to admit. 

The scene of the tales is laid at Cairo, and the description of the “ City 
of Victory—the great metropolis, both in fable and history, of the Eastern 
world,” is new and curious,—curious, because it is so essentially different 
from anything we have ever seen. Mr. St. John, though not a quick, is a 
very correct observer. Some travellers see everything in a moment ; but 
the effect produced is seldom faithful, and still more seldom lasting. Over 
such he has a decided advantage ; and his pictures of Eastern manners, 
sufficiently gorgeous in reality, are given with a minute fidelity that keeps 
the reader on the qui vive from page to page. He renders his story-tellers 
literally the circulating libraries of the East, and has gathered from their 
stores much that cannot fail to interest and amuse. 

Fatima’s story of the “ Dervish King” was, to us, a treat: it commences 
at page 56 of the first volume, and is carried onto page 202. The tales 
are held together by a light net-work, composed partly of dialogue, partly 
of ¢ncident, which relieves the monotony of story-telling, and contributes 
to the fitness of the whole. 


Origin of Universities. By H. Malden, M.A. 


Professor Malden, by his production of the above unpretending but use- 
ful little volume, has thrown no small light upon a question which, 
although of late years extensively agitated, has hitherto been but imper- 
fectly understood, and rendered an essential service to the cause of truth 
and justice on a point, with respect to which they have both been lament- 
ably abused or mistaken. His treatise tends to prove, and that beyond 
the chance of refutation, that whatever may be the condition of Oxford 
and Cambridge in the nineteenth century, they are both essentially dif- 
ferent from the Universities of Europe at the period of the first institution 
of these seats of learning, and totally at variance with their own constitu- 
tion and discipline, at the time of their early history. It is very true that, 
in viewing the question in this light, he has merged the greater argument 
in one of far less importance. Precedent could be no warrant for that 
which is in itself unwarrantable; nor should all the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who, living, as we should presume, in atime of especial inspiration, and 
no doubt of far greater development of the mental faculties, than it is per- 
mitted their unfortunate descendants to attain, were unquestionably better 
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judges of these matters than ourselves, lead us astray, when it is as evident 
as the sun at noonday that even the venerable genius of antiquity has 
been, notwithstanding its superior means of acquiring information by 
inquiry and experiment, in some slight degree mistaken. Yet as the prac- 
tice of ages,Jof whatever intellectual character, is a ground to which 
prejudice and ignorance when foiled at all other points never fail to fly for 
refuge, it is making assurance doubly sure, on the part of Professor Mal- 
den, to give them battle upon the field of their own selection, and to show 
how incompetent they prove themselves in the management of the weapons 
which they themselves have chosen. To show how effectually this has 
been done, we merely observe that Professor Malden points out the widest 
and most important differences between the practice of ancient and 
modern times: first, “in the mode of commumeating instruction, and 
secondly, in the internal government of Universities.’ We have satis- 
factory evidence that, according to the original usage ot our Universities, 
the reception of a degree was accompanied with a necessity of publhely 
teaching; that almost all the instruction communicated to student was 
given openly and in the public schools: and that the present plan of 
leaving the tuition of those in statu puprl/art in the hands of the col- 
lege tutors is a palpable encroachment upon the duties of the authorized 
Professors. 

On proceeding to a consideration of the higher degrees in the faculties 
of arts and theology, in civil law and medicine, we find differences equally 
remarkable. The residence, formerly required by statute, has dwindled by 
degrees into a non-entity ; and the examinations, enacted no doubt for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far the means of instruction have been made 
use of by the candidate for further degrees, now scarcely exist In any thing 
but the name. The changes introduced in process of years into the inter- 
nal government of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxtord are of less 
pubhe and general importance, yet they answer equally well ior the pur- 
pose of proving the point attempted to be established-——the gradual intro- 
duction of serious and extensive changes among bodies of men whose insti- 
tutes and practice, in all that regards their corporate existence, some wise 
ndvocates tor things as they are in our own day, would persuade us to be 
as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Thus far Prolessor 
Malden, who, leaving the great question of fitness and effieacy, by which, 
atter all, those national institutions, which make it their boast, whether invi- 
dhous!y or not it is not our place to determine, of monopolizing the learning 
as well as the literary honours of the realm, must sooner or later submit 
to be tned, has, by attempting the somewhat less usual path of demonstra- 
tron drawn from the practice of former times, gained a more creditable 
victory over his opponents, than by pursuing the more obvious and less 
dificult method. That he will draw upon himself no small share of 
obloquy as the reward of his exertions is only what may naturally be 
expected. With the outeries of the enlightened Senate-house of Cambridge, 
and the fierce denunciations of the “ awful Aristarchs”’ on the banks of 
the Isis vet ringing in our ears, it requires no great proficiency In the art 
of prophecy to foretel with what feelings this attempt to prove their re 
vered Palladium of a rather questionable antiquity will be received. It is 
not to these, that we presume to recommend Protessor Malden’s volume ; 
but to the enlightened and liberal-minded of both learned communities, 
to the ceneral good sense of the nation, and to the universal opinion of a 
more enlightened period shortly to come, we boldly and confidently appeal 
in its behalf. As sincere admirers of all the institutes of our fathers which 
deserve praise, we venture to thank Professor Malden for the good service 
he has rendered antiquity, by clearing it from the reproach of any such 
ilhiberal policy, as some modern interpreters of its academical institutes 
would induce us to believe it once entertained: and as some consolation 
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for any censorious remarks to which he may be subject, we would remind 
him that “ to do good and to be evil spoken of” is an adage with the 
remote date of which no one can be better acquainted than himself, 


Horse-shoe Robinson. 3 vols. 


This is one of the most vigorous and spirited novels of the American 
school. In a former review, which, from the press of matter, we found it 
impossible to insert, we had entered fully into its ments, and analyzed its 
motives and construction; but its intrinsic merits have already recom- 
mended it to our readers, and the popularity of Mr. Kennedy’s story leaves 
us nothing to desire for it. This is as it should be; America has been 
yradually putting forth her claims to literary distinction, and in literature 
all men are, or ought to be, as brothers. Irving and Cooper were first in 
the field, and though Mr. Kennedy lacks the delicacy of the former, and 
has not as yet put forth the strength and originality which Mr. Cooper 
displayed in his earlier productions, still he has, as we before said, written 
i vigorous and spirited novel, one that will be read with interest long 
alter the ephemeral productions of the day are forgotten. There have 
been Jately published a number of American books—or rather books by 
Americans—and certainly there is no dearth of invention or industry 
amongst our transatlantic brethren. An open field and fair play is the 
best motto; and the more the Americans write, the better we shall be 
pleased, for a two-fold reason—it will put our English authors on their 
mettle, and it will be an additional proot of the wide spreading influence of 
literature and literary exertion, 


Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. By Emma Roberts. 
3 vols. 
> 


Amusing! graphic! good-tempered! effective! spirited! original! We 
have nearly exhausted our set stock of praise-words, and yet have not con- 
veyed an idea of half the enjoyment we experienced from the perusal of 
hiss entertaining volumes. Take them up at any time—open them at 
any page, and you cannot fail of being instructed—amused— or perhaps 
both. They are totally devoid of pretension, and yet they contain a large 
store of information. We see India, and become acquainted with Indian 
society as it really exists; the minutia of everything 1s successfully deve- 
loped, and however lengthened the details, they are prevented from being 
tedious by the kindly feeling and untiring sprightliness of the narration. 
Those who have been in India will have their memories refreshed at every 
page, and those who have never “ voy aged” so far will be pleased to be 
introduced to the “ land of the sun” by one so popular and so free from ail 
species of affectation, We cordially wish Miss Emma Roberts success 1) n 
all her undertakings. Whatever she has hitherto done, she has done weil, 
and her writings, particularly those papers which treat of Indian society, 
prove that entertainment can be afforded without the aid of mere gossip 
or petty scandal. 


Outre-Mer ; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World. By an American. 
2 vols, 


The only fragment of affectation in these delightful volumes is the 
title—** Outre-Mer ”—how outré! “ A Pilgrimage to the Old World” 
is a thousand times to be preferred; though a lighter sounding name 
would have been in better keeping with the work. Happy is the book 
which has no fault beyond its title-page !—whose leaves we have cut 
through, but can cut in no other manner! Gentle reader, these volumes 
are only a collection of sketches; not a story—not a finished picture 
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amongst them—yet they are the sketches, not perhaps of what ought to 
be called a “ master” spirit, but of one who sees and notes, and has a 
quick perception of the lights and shades of human character. We have 
but now been with him in the “ Norman Diligence,” and would recom- 
mend the study forthwith to any artist, who, not having been in France, 
has yet a desire to appear “travelled.” We sat in his company at the 
bed-side of poor “ Jacqueline,’—heard the sobbings of her mother's 
heart, and the tinkle of the priest’s bell ;—-and we should not object to 
make affidavit of our acquaintance with “ The Sexagenarian.” 

“The Pilgrim Sketches,” in the second volume, are from Spain and 
Italy. Of his Spanish etchings—* The Tailor’s Drawer,” if need was, 
would render Wilkie what to be sure he is already—immortal. Whata 
beautiful picture it is from beginning to end! and the papers upon “ An- 
erent Spanish Ballads,” and upon the “ Moral and Devotional Poetry of 
Span,” are poems in themselves, without being “ prose run mad.” 
* Rome at Midsummer” is delightful to read of, for you do not feed its 
desolation as you would were you really there during the deep heavy 
sultriness of summer; but where all is beautiful, it is almost unfair to 
particularize—the traveller's pen was steeped to the feather in some 
blessed hquid that endowed it with no ordinary power, and entitled all 
that it has written to a place beside Washington Irving's immortal 
* Sketch Book.” 


Songs of the Prophecies. By M.S. Milton. 


The admirers of ancient magnificence, and of glowing descriptions of 
the clones and fall of nations, of which Time has not left a single wreck 

of gorgeous pictures of the once mighty kingdoms of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Tyre, with their accompanying pageantry and splendour,—will 
find all that the most ardent imaginations are accustomed to connect with 
these former seats of power and opulence here expressed in stately and 
imposing verse. Mr. Milton aims at one of the highest divisions of his 
art, and will one day, we have little doubt, excel in it. At present, the 
labour at effect is rather too obvious, and the style of expression a little 
too tlomd, even for the Eastern scenery amidst which the scenes of his 
poems are laid; but his faults are those peculiar to a redundancy rather 
than to a deficiency of strength, and such as we are ready to beheve time 
and continued practice will entirely remove, or refine into merits. It 1s 
not too much to say, from the specimen before us, that he is one of the 
most promising writers of our day in his own department of ancient and 
mysterious song. We wish he had another name. 


The Monikins. By the Author of “f The Pilot,” &. &c. 


No one who looks over the volumes written by “the American Walter 
Scott’ can doubt for a moment that Cooper is a man of decided ge- 
nus and large habits of observation. He achieved a reputation by 
his portraiture of American life, or rather of Jndian- American, that 
placed him at once on the pinnacle which many men take years to 
climb. Having attained so high a station, the author of the “ Spy” 
should take care how he descends. A reputation such as his will sell 
a sufficient number of copies to repay a publisher, but something 
more is necessary to support such fame. Hundreds of persons imagined 
that the “ Monikins” were a tribe of hitherto-unrecorded Indians, and 
anticipated a treat such as they had before enjoyed. Had this been 
a first instead of a last production, we should have laughed over it, 
and been very sincerely amused by many of its scenes and characters— 
should have treasured some of the ideas—and made up our minds that 
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though we had few sympathies with the “ Monikins,’ yet the book 
promised better things than were yet performed. This is not the case 
now; Mr. Cooper Aas done better, and can do better still. He is either 
idle, writing for his own amusement only, or he is whimsical, and would 
fain make others the same; in either case he is wrong. One, or even 
two, inferior publications will se/?, upon the strength of former richly-de- 
served fame : but he will lose the station he has so justly attained if he 
produces such another olio as the “ Monikins.’ Mr. Kennedy's “ Horse- 
Shoe Robinson” is a proof that stories of the American war, when pro- 


perly treated, can be made most entertaining, and we desire no greater 


treat than to read what Cooper cou/d again write on so highly interest- 
ing a subject. 


Hints and Examples, illustrative of Analytic Teaching. 
By T. Bligh. 


It is exceedingly gratifying to note that attention to education and its 
principles are daily on the increase. Persons interested (and indeed who 
is not, or ought not to be?) in so important a matter cannot do better 
than read Mr. Bligh’s able and intelligent production. His views agree 
with those of Doctor Bryce, and his plan is simply and satisfactorily 
explained. 


The Mechanics of Law-Making. By A. Symmons, Esq. 


This is a highly useful and much required volume, replete with sound 
sense and practical wisdom. The confused style and verbiage of our 
English laws and acts of legislature have long been a subject of justly 
incurred reprehension. Mr. Symmons has well and efficiently shown in 
what respects the technicalities and redundancies which disfigure them, 
and, indeed, in many instances lay them open to misinterpretation and 
evasion, may for the future be amended. At a time when so many impor- 
tant changes are daily taking place in our civil code, such information is 
loudly calied for, and we hope will not have been laid before the public 
without being productive of beneficial results: every one engaged in prac- 
tical legislation should be in possession of Mr. Symmons’s remarks upon 
ihe subject. 


Tragedies. By W. Tucker. 


Of Mr. Tucker’s tragedies we have only to remark, that among consi- 
derable indications of a power to do better, we have to censure a slovenli- 
ness of composition, which almost renders him amenable to an accusation 
of ignorance of the mere mechanical department of his art. 


Random Shots from a Rifleman. By Captain Kincaid. 


“ Random Shots!" If so, gallant Captain, you are a marvellous good 
marksman ; for every shot tells, either upon our hearts, our imagination, 
or our memory.—The present volume is to the full as pleasant and, what 
is still more strange, as original as the last. Criticism would become a 
sinecure if many such volumes were written; all left for us is, to admire 
and recommend. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Tae October Number of ‘* Colburn’s Novel- 
ists’ consists of Captain Marryat’s “ Frank 
Mildmay,” complete in a single rolume, for 8% 
shillings, By a new arrangement, each Work 
Introduced Into thie series will in future be 
published on a similar plan. Each volume 
will, therefore, contain a quantity equal to 
double that of the Waverley Novels, with new 
prefaces, corrections, and occasional notes by 
the respective authors, expressly made for 
this edition. The purchaser will thus be en 
abled to obtain an entire work at one-fifth of 
ite original cost 

A new edition, at about one-half its former 
price, is just published of Dr. Granville's 

Travels to St. Petersburg,” accompanied by 
seventy tilustrations, a complete marche-route 
and posting diary, as well as maps of the prin 
cipal towns, &c. The author proceeded to the 
Russian capital era Flanders, the Rhenish 
Provinces, Prussia, &c., and returned through 
Poland, Silesia, Saxony, Germany, and France. 

The Fieventh Part of Burke's “ History of 
the British Landed Gentry & now ready tor 


This national work now comprises 


cle ivery } 


detailed accounts of about 35.000 individuals, 
and will, when completed, together with the 
** Peerage and Baronetage” of the same 
author, embrace the whole body of the British 
nobility and gentry. 

The Rev. Eustace Carey has in the press, A 
Memoir of the Rev. Wm. Carey, D.1)., more 
than forty vears Missionary in India, Protessor 
of Oriental Languages in the Coilege of Fort 
William, &c. 

A History of British Quadrupeds, by Thos. 
Rell, Feq., F.RS., Lecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy at Guy's Hospital, is preparing for 
publication 

Raxter’s Agricaltural and Horticultural An 
nual, for S46, is in the press, a 1 to be pub 
lished during the month of October 

Shortly will be published, a little treatise, 
entitled, What is Phrenolory’? its Evidence 
and Principles familiarly considered 

Schiiermacher’s Introduction to the Dia- 
logues of Plato, translated from the German, 
by Wm Dobson, M.A., is in the press. 

The First Volume of the long-expected edi- 
tior of Cowper, by Dr. Southey, containing a 
new Life of the Poet, will appear early in 
October 

Preparing for publication, The Book of 
Gems, to consist of specimens of the Poets 
from Chaucer to Prior, each poet illustrated 
by engravings from the works of the most dis- 
tinguished painters, and each accompanied by 
a Biography of the Poet. 

Nearly ready, Mies Landon'’s new Poem, 
The Vow of the Peacock, with a Portrait of the 
talented Authoreses 

Mr. Grattan has in the press a new Historical 
Novel of the time of Elisabeth. 

Mr. James has nearly ready a work descrip- 
tive of the Educational Institutions of Ger- 
many, the details of which were obtained by 
much personal application and inspection, 
during his recent residence on the Continent 


The Translation of Schiegel’s Lectures on 
the Philosophy of History, by James Burton 
Robertson, Esq., with a Life of the Author, is 
now completed, and will be published in a few 
dave 

Mr. Chorley’s new Series of Tales will ap- 
pear early in the present month. 

Miss Stickney’s new work, The Poetry of 
Life, is just ready for publication. 

lr. Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, 
and Jerusalem, is now ready for publication, 

The concluding Volume of Mr. Grimshawe's 
edition of Cowper is also onthe eve of pub 
lication. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

lyr. Granville’s Travels to St. Petersburg, 
new edition. 2 vols. Svo, 70 plates, cloth, 26s 

Captain Marryat’s Frank Mildmay, the 3 
vols. in one, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
a Vignette, 6s. boards. 

Burke's History of the Commoners. Part 
bith, with the Armorial Bearings of each 
Family, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Land of Visions; or, Glimpses at the Past, 
Present, and Future. Post Svo, ss 

Indian Sketches; taken during an Expedi- 
tion to the Pawnee and other Tribes, by J. T. 
Irving, Jun. 2 vols. 14s. 

Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History, Vol. 
Ill. Post Syo. 10s. 6d. 

Toasts and Oddities, by H. Heath. 4to. 24 
cold. Plates, 2ls 

The Act for amending the Poor Laws, by J. 
F. Archbold. dd edition, L2mo. 7s. fd 

Paracelsus (a Poem), by Robert Browning. 
l2mo. 6s, 

Sunday: a Poem In Three Cantos, by the 
Author of the “ Mechanics’ Saturday Night,” 
Qs. Hd. 

A New Dictionary of Music, by W. Wilson, 
Fseq 7s. 6d. 

Tremordyn Cliff, by Frances Trollope. 3 
vols, 12. lls. 6d. 

The Scottish Tourist’s Steam Boat Pocket- 
Guide. s. Gd, 

Lexicon Heyptiaco Latinum, ab H, Tattam, 
M.A.F.RS Ac. Svo. U. 10s 

Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 
1835, by Mrs. Arthur Thorold. 
lis. Ga 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates,.ird Series, 
Vol XXVIIT. Svo. 30s. 

The Conquest of Florida by He:nando de 
Soto, by Theodore Irving. 2 vols. post Svo. 
2ls. boards. 

Scripture Biography, by Esther Copley. 
Svo. lés. cloth. 

De Berenger's Helps, &c. to Protect Life 
and Property. Svo. l4s 

Seacome Ellison on Baptism. &vo. 7s. 

John Phillips on the Geology of Yorkshire. 
Part Il. 4to. 1! lls. Gd, 

Life of Admiral Viscount Fxamouth, by Fd 
ward Ostler, Esq. Svo. lds, 

Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, by John Bishop of 
Lincoln. S8vo. 19s. boards. 

Dr. Beattie’s Switzeriand, Vol. II, 4to. 20s. 


Post Svo. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Tue old masters have had their full share of popularity in England ;— 
their works at one time brought immense prices. Happily the wealthy 
men of taste among us have of late years turned their attention to the 
productions of our own artists; patronage has been judiciously bestowed 
upon the painters of Great Britain; and the consequence has been, that 
art has thriven and is thriving. We have, even now, to boast of some who 
need not blush to see their productions placed beside the best of the olden 
time. The engravers also have been too long employed in multiplying 
copies of ancient art. More recently, however, they have been compara- 
tively deserted for works that come more home to our ideas and our hearts 

the creations of our own artists. Still, some of their finest, and, indeed, 
most elaborate, works, have been transferred to copper or steel upon a 
scale too small and insignificant to afford just notions of the original ; it 
therefore gives us sincere pleasure to find upon our table an announcement 
to the following effect : 

“ Mr. Finden is, we understand, preparing for early publication, in a 
larger and more important form than has hitherto been attempted, a work 
to be entitled, we believe, ‘The Gallery of British Art. It is to appear 
quarterly, under the highest patronage inthe realm, and to contain the 
choicest specimens of British Painters, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy to the present time. The prints will be engraved by the most 
accomplished historical and landscape engravers, and the work will vie 
with the noblest productions of the Continent. It will be, in the strictest 
sense, Nafional, and remove from us the reproach of having paid greater 
attention to ancient than to modern art. It is also to be issued at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of all who appreciate the best pro- 
ductions of the English school.” 

We sincerely trust that this plan will be successful: it cannot fail to be 
so, if British painters will aid in forwarding it. The public will unques- 
tionably support such a work, if the promise of the prospectus be realized ; 
and we have a guarantee that it will be so, in the established character 
and reputation of Mr. finden. It is strange, indeed, that such a publica- 
tion should have been so long delayed ; it is precisely that which is want- 
ing to English art. We shall gladly lend our aid to assist it. 





—_——-- 


The Annuals, with their gay binding and fine prints, are again giving 
token of the coming season of their harvest :—a little too early. Already 
some specimens of the “ Book of Beauty,” the “ Forget-me-Not,” the 
* Amulet,’ and Fisher's “ Serap-Book for the Drawing-Room ° have been 
laid before us :—the last-named, indeed, in its completed form. Next 
month we shall doubtless be called upon to notice each and ali of them. 
For the present, we content ourselves with this slight allusion to the claims 
they are once more about to put forth upon public patronage. We under- 
stand that none of them have ceased to exist. 


The Eleventh Hour. Engraved by Bromley, from a Painting by P rentis. 


This is a painful subject; telling the tale of a miser's last hour ; and 
pourtraying the debauched rake who is to squander the scrapings of a 
wretched life. It is a clever work by a clever artist, and has been well 
engraved by Mr. Bromley; but we question if it is ever likely to become 
popular. Works of art should be always pleasant to look upon. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ix the dearth of comic writing of the higher kind, a pretty good 
comedy is a capital thing. The very production of a five-act prece, a full 
length of venteel human nature, gives one a sensation, and arouses one 
from that apathetic indifference in which the general state of dramatic 
literature, and the cde graded system of management visible almost every 
Where without exception, have suc ceeded in shutting up our younger and 
more ardent enthusiasm. The /lints for Husbands, produced at the Hay 
market, many. many nights ago, continue to be offered even down to the 
present date, and are nightly accepted with goodwill and cordiality. A 
fact like this—the certificate of a run——is at all times a testimony of merit 
of some kind: in this enon lly; beeause, as a sad tale doubles sadly 
when ‘tis long, the author of these //rafs had to encounter the difficulty 
ot contending with the prejudices ot his audience, now transterred from 


five to two acts, Tle who now writes in five, must be prepared to be five 
! 


times as entertaming as he who writes in two. Peop ye have become 
accustomed to the “ short reign and a merry one; the little episode, the 
heht “ eomedietta.’ the mere trifle in its fitty forms, which the ex: imple ot 
our“ lively neighbours > on the continent, and the want of a higher cast 


of invention at home, have lately rendered so abundant. They cannot, 
therefore, sit untatigued through a full five-act comedy, if the liveliness of 
if be not equal tothe length. They unconsciously yawn at the opening ot 
the third act, an | ATE quite LTist nsibl e torts ventle du Ine ss at the ope ning 
ot the fitth, Writers of comedy must return n to the plan of showing, that 
there are as Ire cyte nt and iis full SOLULECES oft | Aus ehter 1th ¢ hi vacter ifse If, as 
mm caricature, and that ait is by no means necessary to be monstrous in 
order to be diverting : and this we hope they are beginning to do. There 
are writers living, who mav vet con * five nets. Perhaps Mr. Beazley 
may, it he improves im tis Z/rnts, and proceeds with them unweariedly,. 
We contess, however, to some share of the prejudice we have just re 
ferred to in favour of shorter pieces, and a smaller number of acts. We can 
enjoy the old masters, well acted, over and over again—we shall ever enjoy 
them: but we tear that time, as it runs on, runs in tavour of brieter enter- 
tainment, and less elaborated portraiture. Occupation is now much more 
varied and pressing than it was a centurv ago. Men have not the same 
undivided attention to bestow upon a picture in little. They have come 
more actively into collision with human nature itself! The events of the 
time have made them restless, impatient—annious for something else, even 
While something they lke is going on. They have, besides, learned to read. 
The mass—even the “ swinish multitude "—buy books, and printed sheets 
weekly, large enough to 
. ‘take the prisoned sonl, 
And Jap it in Elysium.” 


Thev have the less . cessity for studying human nature at the same length 
inthe theatre. The knowledge thi vy once got there, they now can get even 
at home; and it 1s to be 7 ared, there ire, that they stir abroad and repair 
to the theatre, with no better motive than the desire of being amused. 


The Dice of Death, a ne of horrors, with one or two redeeming ingre- 
dients, has helped on the English Opera season as successtully as Mr. 
Beazley’s comedy has served the Ha 1ymat ket. Both theatres will doubtless 
end their seasons with the career of these pieces. The other houses, three 
or four of them, are openiny x just at the close of the month; and these will 
supply us with full maferted for enticism and chit-chat. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Wer extract from the Athenw#um some parts of the proceedings of the 
British Association for the advancement of science, the filth meeting of 
which took place in Dublin during the month of August. Setting aside 
the distraction of mind meidental to the crowding together of so much 
business (lor pleasure as well as science has been made a business), the 
vast numbers of all classes and pretensions who have joined the Associa 
tion, and flocked to its halls, cannot but have disturbed the march of the 
proceedings. Imagine the Rotunda, a room capable of accommodating 
from 1500 to 2000 individuals, thronged to excess on some of the hottest 
evenings of this hot and cometary season; the ladies flirting and fanning, 
the gentlemen casting one eye upon science and another upon beauty ; 
and the whole (saving the reader's presence) mopping and pufling, and 
ready to drop with exhaustion and fatigue. Then reflect on the sort of 
attention which those in earnest about the business in hand could give to 
the discourses of the orators, First, they were fatigued with the labours 
of the sections; then trotted about the city to see sights and walk off the 
repletion of the copious and elegant breaklast which preceded them ;- 
then came the hot and crowded ordinaries, with hundreds seated round the 
smoking viands; and finally hurned off to encounter the jostlings and 
the stewing of the evening meeting. But the business of the day was not 
even then concluded, for the rout and the supper had yet to be gone 
through; and the next morning, with bodies jaded by the labours of the 
previous day, and minds still clouded with the yesterday’s feast, the 
itinerant savans had again to brace themselves for encountering the like 
routine, Even in the sections themselves, the scientific were not left in 
peace ; both sexes were eager to attend them; and the ladies, as they 
could not be in the whole at once, made the best they could of their case, 
by crowding in shoals to that particular section where the business was 
of the most abstract and recondite description. These inconvemences 
were not, perhaps, very seriously felt at the moment; amusement and 
eratitude disarmed criticism; but the truth will, we fear, soon start into 
evidenee, that the Irish meeting has been, all things considered, rather too 
splendid an affair. Again, will not all this expense, show, and excitement, 
throw cold water on the meetings of future years? Many wall grudge a 
costly and troublesome journey that is to end in a junketing ; and those 
for whom the pleasure has had its charm, can hardly expect to see the 
éclat and splendour of the Dublin meeting maintained hereatter. Heaven 
help the people of Bristol, whose turn comes next! In a city which is 
nothing but commercial, with no university, no learned and scientific cor- 
porations to keep up the ball, not all the turtle in their next fleets can 
vivily their proceedings. On the whole, then, we cannot but fear that the 
pleasure has been overdone; that the Association has been killed with 
kindness ; and that the institution will feel the ricochet of this hot fit of 
delight ; but so far as Dublin itself is concerned, the success, it must be 
admitted, has been complete. 


Mathematics and General Physics.—Mr. Whewell read his report in 
this department. Amongst the numerous interesting topics discussed on 
that part relating to heat, the following are the most easily rendered in- 
telligible :— 

The sun, from day to day, is pouring upon the earth a quantity of 
heat; this, as it descends, by the conducting powers of the parts of the 
earth, follows certain laws of increase and decrease; and the entire quan- 
tity of each year descends to a certain depth, where it is succeeded by 
the quantity thrown upon the earth in the preceding year, which had not 
yet been dissipated; below that lies the stratum occupied by the solar 
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heat of the preceeding year, and so on, until at length, at a certain depth, 
this solar heat ceases to be perceptible. He showed that the mean annual 
quantity of this solar heat was such as would melt fourteen metres of ice 
encircling the entire surface of the earth. He next considered the central 
heat of the earth, and the experiments and observations by which its 
existence was placed beyond doubt, and the law of its distribution, as it 
sscended to the surtace, traced: and he stated that the issue from the 
surface at each part was so much ina century, as would be capable ot 
melting three metres of rece heaped upon that surface. He then discussed 
the subjec of cosmical heat—showed the probability that the remions of 
space were not of an uniform temperature, and hence he concluded that 
nll | the bodies of the solar sys'em had a tendency to acquire the tempera- 
ture of that part of space n which they ave placed ; and that the heat ot 
the Pp. anetary spaces Was onl ly about fitty de ik below the lreezing point, 
The delivery of this report was listened to with deep attention and interest, 
and its conclusion greeted with much applause. 
Protessor Harms gave an interesting aceount of his views of clectrieal 
tion and distribution: 

He first deseribed some entirely new apparatus by which the most 
exact quantitative measures of the S h: iryges yviven to electrifie d bod eS, AS 
well as the attractive torces exercis¢ d by them On eae h other, reduced to 
indieations or measures by weight. His umt measure of quantity of elec 
treity thrown into a Leyden jar struck us as peculiarly interesting. A 
very small jar as insulated, and its internal coating brought into connexion 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine: from the wire thus 
connecting the inside coating, another wire stands at right angles, bemyg 
earned by a small collar, which enables us to set it Ingher up or lowe: 
down: a smal! knob ot brass, on the end of this wire, ean thus be brought 
nearer or farther trom another small knob at the end of another wire, con 
nected with the outside coating of a small jar. This outside coating is 
then connected by a wire with the inside of a very large jar, into whieh if 
is intended to pour, as it were, a certain charge of electricity. The elee- 
trieal machine bemg then put into motion, every time that the charge in 
the small jar reaches a certain intensity, a spark passes between the knobs, 
and the large jar receives a certain very small part of its charge ; a second 


ne 


spark passing, adds as much more: a third as much more, and so on: 
hence, by counting the number ot , Sparks, you can be certain of having 
exactly the same quantities in the jar when various experiments are tried ; 
or you can throw in quantities in any desired proportion, A neatly-fitted 
up balance on the ot! ver side of the instrument, with pieces of gilded wood 
of vanous shapes and sizes replacing one of its scale pans, becomes the 
eans of reducing to the indications ot weight the several attractive forces 
excited by given measures of electrical charges. He performed a number 
of curious and interesting experun nts with this instrument before the 
section, by which he clearly proved certain laws of direct and reflex actions 
of electritied bodies, which, he conceived, were at variance with certain 
results of Coulomb and of the mathematical theories of electrical action. 
‘lr. Harris also described another delicate instrument, in which on index 
mounted on triction wheels, was caused to traverse a graduated arc, by a 
pulley on its axis, one end of the silk thread round which carried the elee- 
trified body; at the other end a small counterpoising cylinder of varnished 
wood, which dipped into a vessel of water, acted as a means of estim: ifing 


the force of attraction, by the alteration of the buovant force of the fluid 
exerted upon it, as it became more or less imme ‘rsed. Professor Whewell 
highly eulogized the sim] aplicity and, beauty of the apparatus, and the inge- 


nuity displayed in its nee. 


Mechanical Science, applied to the Arts.—Mr. Cheverton read a paper 
on mechanical sculpture, on the production of busts and other works of 
art by machinery, and illustrated the subject by specimens of busts, and a 
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statue in ivory, which were laid on the table. They were beautifully exe- 
cuted, and excited universal admiration. The machine, like many others, 
produces its resnits through the medium of a model, to govern its move- 
ments, but it has this peculiarity, that the copy which it makes of the 
original may be of a size reduced in any proportion ; and that it is enabled 
to effect this result, not merely on surtaces such as bas-rehets, but in the 
round figure, such as busts and statues. 


pt and Geography.—A memoir was read by Captain Denham, on 
the basins of the Mersey and Dee: 

T . paper was regarded by every one as of extreme value, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. We regret we can merely refer to it with 
great brevity, but we understand it will be speedily made publie. He 
showed the difference between the horizontal impetus of running water, 
and its foree when acting downwards by pressure. Channels had been 
opened to receive the tide, being more perpendicular to its course, and yet 
the tide had capric ously avi ide d them, and no mud had been de ‘posited. 
By many experiments and te rvations, he has determined, that while the 
high and low water levels are variable, the height of the mean tide or half 
tide is the same at all times; a fact of the highest importance, both ina 
scientific and practical point of view. Let us hope that future observa- 
tions may speedily confirm this matter, and thus give us a secure 
standard as a base line for all our measurements. 


Statistics. —Mr, Babbage read a paper, illustrated by curves, on the 
effect of co-operative shops. The workmen, in the employment of Mr. 
Strutt, of Derby, had combined to set up a joint-stock shop for the sale of 
necessaries among themselves. It was carried on from ISIS to 1832, but 
finally proved a total failure. THe showed, on the curve, that the amount 
sold was greatest in the fourth year, and the profit greatest in the begin- 
ning. He assigned, as causes of failure, the want of mercantile knowledge 
in members of the committee: the corrupt influence of bribes from the 
Wholesale dealers, and the want of that stimulus which the extra indul- 
gences, Which they could purchase when their wages were paid in money, 
gave to the women and children. 


The Rev, E.G, Stanley read a paper on the religious attendances and 
state of education in the parish of Alderley, in Cheshire, from which if 
appeared, that about one-sixth of the population attend day-schools, one- 
tenth Sunday-schools, one-sixth attend morning, and one-tenth evening- 
service, and one-sixth are communicants, There are no Dissenters in the 
parish. 


Dr. Reid delivered his views upon a plan tried at Edinburgh, for the 
extension of the study of physics. He proposed to have large classes 
formed for observing chemical experiments, and that nothing should be 
employed in these experiments which were not easily procurable by every 
person. A bit of glass, such as glaziers throw away, a piece of charcoal, 
and a blow-pipe, would be instruments enough with which to make from 
one hundred to one thousand experiments, and these would illustrate the 
essential operations of chemistry. By this means a pecuhar knowledge 
would be obtained, and the mode of conducting an examination on a 
small scale. Dr. Reid here made some experiments on a small piece of 
class, and afterwards on paper, showing the formation of crystals, &c., and 
the effects were as distinctly marked as could be desired. He recom- 
mended that the pupils should write down on paper, at the time, the 
changes observed by them during the experiments. Dr. Reid then made 
some beautiful experiments, by applying tests to different liquids and 
solids. He took some lead ore, and adding mitric acid to it, myriads of 
little globules were at once reduced from the ore, and fell upon the paper. 
At the termination of each experiment the persons present were handed 
the specimens. The lecturer said, that a common beer-bottle with a tube, 
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and another bottle for a receiver, would answer for the preparation of 
vases, and the conducting of operations on a small scale was the better to 
the student, as the substances passing from one state to another were dis- 
tinctly seen in a simple apparatus. From calculations made in different 
places, he found that trom 2/. to 5/. would provide apparatus and materials 
sufficient to show many thousand experiments. The great object was to 
render this department of knowledge accessible to all persons; and, as to 
the time ats study should be commenced, he (Dr. Reid) would say trom 
three to nine vears of age would not be too early. This species of intor- 
mation was easier of acquisition than that of language. The greatest 
difficulty with children was to arrest their attention, on acconnt of the live- 
liness of their sensations, and abstract subjects were not sufficient to 
excite interest. Objects in external nature they observed, and were ready 
to attend to any instruction afforded in reference to them. The lecturer 
then noticed the necessity of persons devoting a short time to informing 
themselves of the principal practical results of chemistry in relation to the 
knowledge of the punty ot water, the component parts of agricultural 
matenals, Xe. This species of knowledge would be of the highest utility 
to the emigrant, and by imparting it to the natives of the district in 
which he located himselt, he would be elevating the character of his own 
countrymen, and receiving the friendship and support of strangers. 


VARIETIES. 


Spirituous Laguors.—The number of gallons of proof spints distilled in 
England in the year ending January, 1855, from a mixture of .aalt with 
unmalted grain, was 4,652,838. In Scotland, from malt only, 5,994,623 ; 
from a mixture of malt with uumalted grain, 3,198,468 : total, 9,193,091. In 
Ireland, trom malt only, 62.895: from a mixture of malt with unmalted 
rain, &207,448: total, 9,870,343. In the Umted Kingdom, from malt 
only, 10,710,356: from a mixture of malt with unmalted, 12,505,916; 
vrand total, 23,216,272 gallons. 

Phe number of gallons of proof spirits which paid a duty of 7s. 6d. per 
gallon in England in the year ending 5th Jan. 1835, for home consump- 
tion, was, from malt, 279,047: from a mixture, 7,365,254; total, 7,644,301 : 
amount of duty, 2.866,612/. 178. 6d. In Scotland, at 3s. 4d. per gallon, 
trom malt, 5,466,702: trom a mixture, 578,341: total, 6,045,043 gallons ; 
amount of duty, 1,007,507/. 3s. 4d. In Treland, from malt, 160,777 ; from 
mixture, 4,572,511, 4,733,288, at 3s. dd. per gallon ; and trom malt, 167,970 ; 
from mixture, 4,807,204, 4,975,174, at 2s. 4d. per gallon; amount of duty, 
1.s69,31s/. 68. The Umited Kingdom, trom malt only, 6,074,496 ; from 
mixture, 17,323,310; total, 23,397,806 gallons; total amount of duty, 
243 4380. Os. 10d. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits imported into England from Scot- 
land, which paid a duty of 7s. 6d., inthe year ending 5th January, 1835, 
was 2,575,316, upon which the total amount of duty was 965,7432. 10s.,, of 
Which 493,30s/. 19s, 2d. was paid on removal from bond, and 472,434/. 10s. 
lod, after arrival at place of destination. From Ireland, 416,147 gallons, 
paying 7s. 6d. per gallon; amount of duty, 156,055/. 2s. 6d., of which 
106,695/. lls. 2d. was paid on removal from bond, 49,359/. lls. dd. atter 
arrival at place of destination. From Scotland, 247,976, at 3s. 4d., 302,318, 
at 2s. 4d.; total amount of duty, 76,5992. 15s. 4d. 

The number of proof gallons of malt whisky imported into England 
from Scotland was, in 1834, 252,181: and in 1835, 274,960. The number 
of proof gallons of rum that paid duty in England, was 3,206,650, net 
amount of duty, 1,442,816/.; of brandy, 1,326,204 gallons, net amount of 
duty, 1,491,200/,; Geneva, 13,229 gallons, net amount of duty, 14,8507. ; 
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othor foreign spirits, $003, net amount of duty, 83252.; total foreign spirits, 
4,554,086 gallons, net amount of duty, 2.957,191/7. Spirits of the manu- 
facture of the Umted Kingdom, 7,644,301 gallons, net duty, 2,866,609/, ; 
spirits of the manufacture of Guernsey or ~ ‘rsey, 10,164 gallons: not duty, 
3309/.; total spirits of all kinds, 12,208,551 gallons, net duty, 5,827,609. 

In Scotland—Rum, 111,169 gallons, a ute, 50,0277. : brandy, 37,075 
gallons, net duty, 41,710/.; Geneva, 6139 gallons, net duty, 3906/2. ; other 
foreign spirits, 1534 rallons, net duty, 983f.; total of foreign spirits, 
155,917 gallons, net duty, 99,6267.; spirits of the manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, 6,915,043 gallons: net duty, 1,007,505/.: total spirits of 
all kinds, 6,200,960 gallons, net duty, Loz 1307. 

In lreland -Of rum, 27.358 gallons, net duty, 12,2974; brandy, 25,360 
gallons, net duty, 28,517/.; Geneva, 2264 gallons, net duty, 25472. ; other 
luretgn spirits, $64 gallons, net duty, 491/.: total of foreign spirits, 45,246 
gallons, net duty, 43,852/.; spirits of the manufacture of the United King- 
dom, 9,708,462 gailons, net duty, 1,368,960/.: total spirits of all kinds, 
4,763,308 gallons, net duty, bal2,$l2/, 

Total United Kingdom—Ruim, 3,345,177 gallons, net duty, 1,505, 14072. ; 
brandy, 1,388,639 gallons, net duty, 1,561,427/.; Geneva, 21,632 gallons, 
net duty, !24,303/.: other foreign spirits, 9901 gallons, net duty, 9799/7. : 
total of foreign s} pirits, 4,765,349 gallons, net duty, 3,100,662, ‘ spirits of 
the manutacture of the United Kingdom, 23,397,806 gallons, net duty, 
5,243,074/.: ditto, of Guernsey and Jersey, 10,164 gallons, net duty, 38097. ; 
spirits of all kinds, 28,173,319 gallons, net duty, $,947,552/. 


Halley's Comet.—Professor Airy says this remarkable body has at length 
made its appearance. As early as August 6 it was seen at Rome ; but 
though carefully songht it was not discovered in this country until T hurs- 
dry, August 20. We may probably fix on Nov. 15 as the day when the 
comet will be nearest to the sun. On that supposition, the comet will be 
nearest the earth about Oct. l4, and its distance will then be less than 
one-fourth of the sun's distance. For the first ten days of October the 
comet will not set to this country ; and on the 6th or 7th of October it 
will probably be seen within the sit: ire formed by the four principal stars 
of the Great Bear, or Charles’s Wain. The comet at present exlibits no 
tail ; in all its former appearances it is described as having a tail of con- 
siderable length. There is, however, reason to believe that all comets 
diminish in spleadour on each successive appearance. The comet is only 
visible at present with a telescope of at least six inches aperture. The 
near agreement of the observed time of re-appearance with the predicted 
time (the error not exceeding nine days in seventy-five years) must be 
considered an astonishing proof of the accuracy which has been introduced 
into astronomical calculations. ‘The neglect of the most trifling disturbing 
cause would have many times increased this error, as is evident from the 
circumstance that the periodic time of this comet has once been increased 
more than a year by the attractions of the planets. 


The ereat -wceeaperath Aloe tn Flower.—This exotic, though not uncoem- 
mon in its ordinary state amongst us, vet rarely gratifies the lovers of na- 
ture’s great productions, even in its natural soil and climate, by displaying 
its floral honours, and in our climate such exhibitions are very rare indeed. 
We were, therefore, much pleased to have the opportunity of inspecting 
one of the finest that perhaps has ever expanded its blooming crest in 
this country. It is now on view at Bute House, Old Brompton (Viscountess 
Dillon's). This surprising plant, as we have been informed by H. Bryant, 
the gardener, has been known in that establishment for seventy years, 
and was brought from South Carolina in 1760, by the gentleman who 
occupied the cottage previous to the Marquis of Bute, who built the —— 
mansion. The stem has grown about twenty feet within seven weeks, and 
the bunches of flowers, all of which are near the top, are twenty in num- 
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ber, of a bright yellow colour, forming globular-shaped masses, the indivi- 
dual parts somewhat in the shape of the woodbine without its curvature, 
each mass being about fifteen inches in diameter. It is rich in honey, 
which actually drops from it in the mornings, and the incessant visits of 
the bees prove that there is much business to be done in their line. The 
stem at its lower extremity is about six inches in diameter, gradually 
tapering to about half that ‘size, and about seventeen from the base com 

mences the first bunches of flowers, and in proportion as the circulation of 
ts juices ascend, so the lower parts deeay, and the thick fleshy leaves 
which form the plant, as we see it ordinarily, become dry and lose their 


colour: the lowest go first,and this effeet gradually ascending to the 
tloowermy head, that droops if length, and the flowering aloe Is no More, 
lor it never Veywetates again 

It appears by a Parliamentary return, that the number of persons ordered 
to be IM pris med by the House of Commons since January t, 1825, 1s nine- 
teen; for though the return mentions twenty-one warrants, it gives but 
nineteen names. OF these persons, ¢ irht only were Lapis med from May 


I 


20, 1825, till Mav 31, 1832, inclusive: the other eleven warrants were all 
issued by the present Reform Parhament since June 11, 1835. Add the 
im | Maclean, who has been rad ed nto custody SINCE thi return Was 


published, and we have twelve vouchers of the new system of justice 1 
the course of two months a proportion ot about eighty to one! 
The Slave Trad \ treaty has been just concluded with the Spanish 


vernment, which wall, it is believed, have the effect otf wholly putting 
in end to the slave-trade. ty the new treaty, the owners and crews of 
slavers are to be punished iS pu itical robbers,—vessels fitting and pre- 
paring may be seized and condemned as uf they were laden with their 
cargo, and previous to thy ir Sale are to be b ykken to pieces, sO that they 
may never be used again,—and all slaves captured by British eruizers are 
made over to the British Government, which will thus have the power not 
only to give liberty to those unfortunate creatures, but to secure it. In 
short, the new treaty puts the abolition of the slave-trade, which now 
almost solely flourishes under the Spanish flag, entirely in British hands, 
and the result may be readily anticipated. It may be hoped, that in a very 
short period the enormous expense attendant upon keeping numerous 
cruzers for this object in the most sickly part of the globe will cease to be 
necessary, and that, In our endeavors to prevent the horrors of the slave 
trade, we may not be called upon to sacrifice the lives of great numbers of 
our most valuable fellow-countryvmen 


Malt Consumed in Brewing.—The total number of brewers in England 
is 1,907; of heensed victuallers, 53,207 5 of persons licensed for the gene- 


-— 


of persons licensed for the general sale, who brew their own beer, 14,698. 


The number of bushels of malt 


ral sale of beer, 35.354: of victuallers who brew their own beer, 25,483: 


used by the brewers trom the 5th of Jan,, 
1s ‘ t} » 40) ] ’ } ’ ‘ee 7 | } +} licen | *t1) lla 
54, To the th of Jan. 1835. was Lo 837 400: by ile icensed Vi lWiiers, 


9.373.026: and by persons heensed tor t! reneral sale of bee 3.4 24,288. 


ts , 


- ; ‘ P } 
17.239: of vietuallers who brew then 


it 


The total number of brewers in Scotland is 217: of licensed victuallers. 


wn beer, 360. The number of 
bushels of malt used by the brewers from the 5th of January, 1834, to the 
ith of January, 1835, was T7771: by the heensed victuallers, 141,830. 
‘he number of brewers in Ireland is 240, and the number of bushels of 
malt used by them in the year ending the 5th of January, 1535, 2,055,326. 
—Parltamentary Paper. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Proof of French Sik. The French have adopted a system of security 
against fraud in the sale of silks, by submitting it to examination and 
experiment man establishme nt called the condition. Silk exposed to a 
humid atmosphere, and yet more to wet, will imbibe a considerable quan 
tity of humidity witha undergoing any perceptible change in external 
appearance.  ‘Phis’ establishment, ‘of which there is one at Lyons and 
another at St. Etie ane, receives about three-fourths of the whole consump- 
fiomotsilk. Ttas submitted during twenty-four hours to a femperature of 
from tS to 20 degrees of Reaumur (72! to 77 of Fahrenheit), and if the 
diminished wer ohh t be from 24 to 3 per cent. the appheation of the high 
temperature is continued during another twenty-four hours. Ona certifi- 
eate granted by the condition as to its true weight, the invoice is made out, 
The means of correctly ascertaining the real humidity of silk are now the 
subject of investigation at Lyons, and it is believed that the purity of the 
material will, ere long, be as accurately tested as is that of metals by an 
assay. ‘Phe quality of silk is estimated by demiers, which represent the 


weight of 400 ells wound off on a cylinder: the number, of course, in 
creases with the fineness. The Alais silk is sometimes reeled from three 
to four cocoons, and weighs only from eight to ten demers ; sometimes 
from seven to eight cocoons, Which will give eighteen to twenty demers, 
Of French organzines, the quality varies principally from twenty to thirty- 
sii domers, and of French trams from twenty-six to sixty demiers. —Dr. 
Bowring’s Report. | 


The Submarine Vessel.—The experiment with this machine took place 
at St. Quen, as proposed. The vessel was repeatedly sunk to the depth of 
ten or twelve feet, and reappeared on the surface at different points. M. 
Godde de Liancourt got into it, and remained there a quarter of an hour. 
He stated that he did not experience the least inconvenience, or any dit- 
ficulty of respiration, during his voyage under water. An official report 
upon the sul jie ct is about to be submitted to the French Government. 


A letter dated the 29th August from the town of Bex, in Switzerland, 
wives an account of one of those phenomena to which that mountainous 
regions hable. On the 26th of August a considerable portion of the prin- 
cipal peak of the Dent du Midi, one o pho great spurs of Mont Blane, fell 
with a tremendous crash into a deep and narrow valley, situate about a 
league to the eastward of St. Maurice, on the road to Martigny, where an 

ident of a similar nature oceurred in the year 1818: but ait ended with 
much more disastrous results, as then no less than tour hundred houses 
were washed away ina moment. In this recent instance the peak in its 
full carried with it a glacier, which, filling up the valley, dammed up the 
stream which ran through it, until it had acquired sufficient force to drive 
betore it the whole mass of earth and rocks into the bed of the Rhone, the 
course of which became so complete ‘ly barred as to dry up all below it, 
and convert the upper part of its rugged and rocky course into a sort. of 
temporary lake. It was on the fourth day after the fall from the Dent du 
Mi r that the letter before me was written, and up to that time this extra- 
ordinary interruption to the course of the Rhone still ¢ continued, disturbed 
trom time to time by intermitting bursts of the growing flood across the 
barrier, the recurrence of which was so uncertain as to deter the approach 
of the curious. It was not known that any lives had been lost, but it may 
be well to add that the passage across the Alps by the Great Simplon road 
is at present cut off. An attempt had been beg: in fo re-open the com- 
munication by a provisional road, which was to describe a considerable 

circuit, but it was not yet known what success was likely to attend it. 


Fountain of Sea Water.—A clockmaker in Malta, who possessed some 
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land towards the N.W., p ‘int of Gozza, tried to establish pits init for the 
making of salt; several pits were dug, and there being a cavern under- 
neath the ground which communicated with the sea, a hole was bored into 
the cavern and machinery erected for drawing up the salt water through 
it, for the filling of the pits. In a short time, however, the poor clock- 
maker found that the caleareous nature of the soil of his manutactory 
caused so rapid an absorption of the water that little or no salt was leit; 
he, therefore, abandoned the enterprise, and tell sick trom the disappoint- 
ment. But his misfortunes were not over; for no sooner did the stormy 
season set in than a fresh disaster occurred, tor every time a tempest came 
from the N. or N.W., the sea forced itseli through the hole, and spouted 
forth into a magnificent fountain in the shape of a wheatsheaf; but such 
was its force that it covered the lands of the neighbours, and destroyed 
their crops. Action atter action was brought against the unhappy owner, 
who at length died of grief. No sooner was his death known, than the 
injured neiwhbours hastened with large stones to fill up the hole, which 
Stopped the nuisance tora time: but when the storms again made their 
, the stones were either sucked in, or seattered above, and the 
Water again rose to the height of sixty feet. Three times has this occurred 
w subterranean thunder, and firing of cannon, and 
the inhabitants expect a repetition of the annoyance.—Athen@um. 


appearance 


ial nOwe resembDil 


lo making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an ancient vessel, 45 
leetin length, b2 in breadth, and s in depth, was discovered in the ground, 
Srougly built, though its measurement does not exceed s0 tons, and has 
evidently never been covered with a deck. Comms were found in it with 

he date of 1219, and as ait lav twelve feet below the foundations ot 
i 1; by the Count Boulogne, it os 

» be presumed that the vessel was not discovered at that penod. I 
eannot be ascertained wiether it was ever at sea, but there is reason to 
believe it was erected before Calais was made a regular port, and when 


the sea ran far up the present land. 


The Marseilles papers give a very favourable account of this vear'’s pro- 
duce of raw silk im the department of the Bouches du Rhone, where the 
Suk harvest has been completed, and where all the spinning establish- 
ments areintull activity. The gross produce of the department is estimated 

Hquuntals, and the average price is stated at 165 franes per quintal, 
This quantity ought to produce 650 quintals of spun silk, which, at) 22 
frances a pound, would be worth 1,430,000 tranes, and would leave a profit 
of 200,000 franes to the spinners. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Ar this season of the vear the attention of all classes interested in the 
iade in corn, whether growers, merchants, ! 
directed to the reports of the harvest: and it mist fairly be e mntessed that 
perhaps there is no subject upon winch there is so much difficulty in ob- 
tuiming accurate information; for the sale of no other commodity is so 

ly or so instantly affected by opinion. The farmer knows this, and, 
} ‘ 


, 
his depressed state, is naturally anxious to ameliorate his own condition 


‘ , - on een | 
s, or consumers, IS Necessary 


\ 


by any expedient Chus arises the almost proverbial dissatisfaction attri 
buted to agnicultumsts. If the crop be good, a deiicient price renders 
ecompiaint id; aflthe er pr bye let ent, no rise of price can ¢ mipensate 
1 delalcation. Tf the harvest be dry. the grasses and turmips are ruined ; 
difwet, the corn crops are got up in so damaged a condition that it only 
Hh he } | VW ’ ~~ ' hi ' . wh ’ e4a ‘ +) {,¢] ‘ ‘pe t 
_ » OMA ‘4 ‘ ris ieSS TH COTISG pLuenece ol liliess state o 


i 
asmcullure that the Larmer sii nila depreciate his yy ducts Wihile he LOUNS 
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with the jaundiced eve ofa forlorn hope upon a crop of which the value is, 
and probably must be, kept down so infimtely below the computations of 
the men who fermerly deluded themselves, and endeavoured to amuse the 
world by imaginary calculations, The computed * remunerating price” 
to the grower—tor that has been the favourite phrase—has descended, 
since the Parliamentary Report of 1s14, from 96s. a quarter to an absolute 
practical average of something less than 36s., whichis taken upon at least 
eight counties. Indeed, the average of the hundred and fifty towns which 
coverns the duty, was, on the 2ist of August, no more than 39s, 2d., and 
when made up to the mddle of this month (September), it will be found 
probably some shillings lower. It seems, theretore, little short of a n iracle 
that any trade should be able to go on at all undera depreciation of nearly 
200 per cent., not upon the profits alone, but upon the return. And al- 
though expenses are lowered, still we say, the fact would be incredible but 
for the corroboration which the markets of the kingdom and the continu- 
ance of cnitivation afford. We repeat, no other trade can be found that 
exhibits such appearances. And what makes the matter more singu- 
lar is, that if a farm becomes vacant, there are twenty competitors for it. 
An instance is at this moment within our knowledge of an occupation of 
about 1200 acres, leased to a person of competent capital, sedulous in- 
dustry, and perfect skilfulness. This gentleman has made no secret of 
the appalling truth that he has lost the amount of his whole rent during 
the last three years; yet, nevertheless, a next door neighbour, perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances, a man equally capable, and perhaps 
more cautious, has relieved him of his burden and taken the farm. How 
are such anomalies to be accounted for? But to return to the point from 
which we set out—the effect of such losses and depression upon the gene- 
ral returns of the harvest. These, as we gather them from the public 
prints, are very much at variance with the hitherto received beliet,—that 
the wheat crop was good and the barley above an average—the later and 
more correct judgment hazarded previous to the corn being cut. Now it 
is stated that the wheat crop is deficient both in quantity and quality, and 
that the barley is by no means what it was thought. Sotar as the personal 
observation of the writer of this article has gone, and his correspondence 
extends, this judgment is scantly borne out. The wheat varies, it 1s true, 
but stillit should seem that it does not fall short of an average, and the 
state of markets go some way to justify this belief. The first sample came 
into Mark-lane this vear about a week later than those of last. The fine 
white wheats then obtained from 48s, to 54y.; and although the few fist 
this year reached trom dss, to 5z2s., they are now not to be computed at 
more than trom 43s, to 45s, speaking, too, of se/ected samples, others 
Varying trom 40s, to 42s, at the very utmost. This is undoubtedly in some 
measure attributable to the belief almost universally entertained that there 
ison hand a stock of old wheat equal to three months’ consumption, and 
tothe fact of this year’s crop coming generally into use froma fortmght to 
three weeks later than that of last year. Thus augmenting the stock by 
shortening the period of consumption for the year to come. 

There is also the corroborating circumstances, that the price upon the 
continent has declined and is declining. The produce of France 1s above 
an average, and the quality good. The price at Paris vars from 298, 9d. 
to 36s. 4d. per quarter, and the weights are from 60to 641bs. In Italy the 
appearances are correspondent to those of France, a low and declining 
price. At Messina, in Sicilv, the average is 25s. per quarter: in Russia 
the prices are nearly nominal; at Dantzig a new sample tetched only 22s,, 
but ats weight was not more than 59lbs. At Hamburgh the prices have 
not ranged higher than from 22s, to 268s. Barley bears a better estimate, 
and is firmer in sale. The slightly declining pnce, however, sufficiently 
demonstrates the universality of the belief that the supply is more than 
equal to the demand all over the civilized world, and this is the most 
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important conclusion of the whole, to while if is difficult to say what ts 
to be done with the surplus, if predicates A price declining to the very 
lowest, a consequence always atte nding severe competition 

An attempt has been made to induce Government to allow the bonded 


wheats to be ground into flour for exportation, to which Ministers have 
lent some attention. It is urged that several advantageous results would 
attend this indulwenes First, thata quantity ot capital Which is now 
hopelessly locked wp im forergn corn would be set free toy speculaty nan 
the home erowth Second)iyv. Enelish labour would be emploved m hen of 
foreign. tor the continental millers obtain the trade: and thirdly, that the 
merc! pnts. both | ley and | Vers, Wi uid oot: 1} thi | ofit. and thy Con 


STiTpie ‘ dvant <’. nstead ()| i OWE thy 1) nt 7 hers, \meneans, 


and ot fie orewn n ers, to displace our own manuteacturers Notwit] 


sfanadil the ditheulties which n ht attend thr |) actice trom the Lyyyyy 


sitions that might tollow, Ministers are so ready to do anything that 
promises rehet to a culture, that at) seems not improbable the desired 
opportunity may be effected im the next few months. We would not, how 
eve ar f out any yenera hope contingent on so partial in) operation, 
The i’ nal phenon not the we id, we rep itis that thre supply equ # 
and probably exceeds, the demand fact which, so long as it exists, must 
neontest biv keep e price at the very lowest, and thus eventually compel 
attention to the tirst. but too | nevlected principle, whieh hes at the 
very ndation, namely, that the expenses ot cultivation must now be 
regulated by the price rather than regulate it. To secure this most desi 
utyie nderstanding on the pa tot the tarmer is the end ot throwine the 
trade open. Demand and supply would then regulate price, and con 
tracts tor hire, tithe, and labour would find their natural and true level 


Hitherto the tarmer has been deceived by delusive promises « 
never re ilized. 


Barley still seems to « tle: more le netit to the ceTrowel than wheat, The 
quality and weight are both certainly fine. Tt is stated on good authority 
that the average shipping weight will be greater than that of last season, 
or indeed of many years last past. Chevaher has obtamed Sis. to Jzs., 
common malting runs are worth 30s., and tor distilling, 27s. to 28s. But 
the malting season has yet scarcely begun, A week ortwo will give more 
decisive symptoms ot tuture expectation. 

Lheturmp crop, and the latter grass feed, although intimtely improved 
by the late rains, must still be very much below the wants of the country, 
and although the abundance of hay will help out, the general feeling o! the 
probable necessities of the winter 1s: shown by the slack business at the 
( e and sheep tairs, where the supply has been superabundant, the 
demand sparing and cautious. Feed must be short, and the prudent 


) 


farmers not only eking it out by resowing the large 


| }! Wes 


are brown S} ots of 


| 
rkhed carth which evervwhere show the tailure of the turnips, and by 
ghing up his stubbles, and casting on rve or vetches tor the sake of a 
little spring tec 1, but by abstaining trom the purel ase of stock : hence the 
fairs have been imactive, and the price depressed almost throughout the 


" 
Kingdom. The show of lambs also bears out the behet EXPTESse d last 
month by Lord Fitzwilliam at Peterborough, that the flocks have been 


we ted during the last two vears to the numbers before they were dimi 
nished by the disease which had lessened them. These things cannot be 
considered propitious to the landed interest, but to the country they hold 

t the cheertul prospect of plenty and cheap subsistence: and upon the 
whole, the kingdom never wore a more prosperous face. The manutac- 


turing distmets are in full employment, which, by creating consumption, 
must inthe end reahze the greatest promise to the agriculturist. Game 
is in tolerable abundance, but the sport is universally bad, owing to the 
newly-introduced custom of mowing the wheats, and to the detective turnip 
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crop. These disadvantages will affect the poacher even more than the fair 
sportsman, for the birds are as wild at night as during the day, from the 
absence of all cover. The price of partridges is a trifle higher. The 
sheoting will improve as the turnips thieken, and the quantity of game 
left will perhaps be greater than in any season within the last five or seven 
vears, for the period of breeding has been very favourable during the last 
three years. There is need of some counterbalance to the improved gun- 
making, and the altered manner of sporting, which must, but for strict 
preservation, anminiate the game, a contingency which we trust will not 
soon happen, since shooting seems to be the great te that now binds the 
landed proprietor to his estate. God forbid absenteeism should increase ! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Trifolium Incarnatum.—The Tritolium Incarnatum has done better this 
vear than ever. The general plan has been to sow onthe stubble, and 
harrow it in without ploughing; this plan has succeeded better than fal- 
lowing. Tn several places where the land has been tallowed, the plant has 
died away two or three weeks after its appearance: inthis case, where 
the roller has been applied, it has been successful in saving the crop. As an 
instance, one farmer had tallowed eighteen acres, and sowed the latter end 
of August: in three or four weeks after the plant appeared, he perceived 
if cong off in various parts of the field: he took a heavy roller, and put 
on as much weight as three horses could well draw about, and from that 


day if improved: the result was that in May he cut two tons and a half 


of prime hay per chain acre, and in four or five weeks atter had another 
heavy crop. The Trifolium, it is stated, supersedes the vetch in every respect. 
In the first place there is no expense in cultivating the land where there 
isa clean stubble: in the second, it produces more than double the quan- 
tity of fodder. It is said to make as good hay as common clover, and as 
greep fodder it is much better,"being more solid and much more nutri- 
trious. The Trifolium should be sown in August and September; fourteen 
to fifteen pounds of seed is the proper quantity per acre. 


To destroy Caterpillars in Turnip-fields..-A novel method has been 
successfully practised by some of the Cornish farmers, After strewing 
corn all over their fields they have turned in barn-door fowls, chickens, 
and ducks, which have nearly cleared the turnips of the noxious insects. 


Potatoes.—A Mr. Lowell, of the United States, declares that, for the last 
twenty years, he has been accustomed to feed his milch cows with roots 
mixed with hay; during the time they are constantly kept in the stable. 
He begins by allowing them bheet-root, because it keeps less time than 
others; he then proceeds to carrots, and from February till May, their 
rations consist solely of raw potatoes. On this food they remain strong 
and healthy, though inclined to be too fat, and their milk is of an excellent 
quality. The species esteemed the best for this purpose, by Mr. Lowell, 
is the long red potatoe. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Improvements in the Steam-Engine.—Mr, Price, of the Durham glass- 
works, has published a plate of a steam safety-valve and chest, which has 
been in constant use for upwards of seven years, without accident. The 
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following 1s a brief desenption of his apparatus, which, if we mistake not, 
we had the pleasure ot notreme when it was first used :— Instead of the 
common valve, there is placed onthe top of the steam-chest a cup, with an 
aperture for the steam to escape. In this cup a loose brass ball (weighted 
to the pressure the boiler can bear) is placed, When the steam rses 


above that pressure, the ball also rises, and allows the steam to escape 
throu the waste. There is an elbow-pipe connected with the steam- 
chest below the ball-seat. which also enters the waste pipe. In this isa 
handed valve, by which the engineer can blow off his steam, or regulate 
it Let at be pertectly understood the bail cannot be we ighted by the 
engineer: so SOOT) as thr steam rises above the safety-pressure, it escape s, 


and when sufficiently blown off, the ball returns to its seat. 


Nnlisti for Steam.— The following plan has been addressed by Mr. 
John Galt to the editor of the Gree ch Advertiser: Take a eviinde and 
subjoin to the bottom of it, im commumeation, a pipe; fill the pipe and 
the eviinder with water; inthe evluder place a piston as inthat of the 


steam-engine, and then with a Bramah’s press, and a simple obvious con 
trivance which thre process wall suiuvwest, foree the wate ip the pipe. the 
essuire of Wineh will raise the piston. ‘This is the demonstration ot the 


first motion. Second. WI piston is raised, open a cock to discharge 
the water, and the piston will descend. This is the demonstration of the 
second motion, and is as compiet as the motion of the piston in the evlin 
ai i the steam-cngine, and a power ws attamed as effectual as steam, 
without risk of explosion, without the cost of fuel, capable of beng apphed 
‘ } 


yo purpose in whiel steam ois used. and to an immeasurable extent. 
he preservation ot the water may, in some cases, be useful, and this may 


be done by a simple contrivance, viz. by making the cock discharge into a 
conductor, by which t Water mav be econveved back at everv stroke ot 
the piston into the pipe, at t end of which the Bramah’'s press acts. 


helectric Light Mr. Lindsay, a teacher in Dundee, formerly lecturer to 
the Watt Institution, succeeded, on the evening et Saturday ithe 25th ulf., 


in obtaiming a constant cleetme hbyelit. Itas Uy wards of two vears since he 
turned his attention to this subjcet, but much of that time has been de- 
voted to other avecations Lhe hight, in beauty, surpasses all others: has 
no smell, emits no smoke, is cay eotexplosion, and not requiring air ter 


combustion, can be kept in sealed glass jars. Tt igmites without the aid 
ol a taper, and seems peculiarly calculated tor tlax houses, spinning-mills, 
nd other places containing cembustible matenals. It can be sent to any 


us for producing if mav be contained 


convenient distance, and lhe appar. 
‘ 


a courmion cies. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Frederick Rowman, of Great Alie street, the United States of America, but now of 76, 
the county of Middlesex. suear-refiner, for Oxtford-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
rimprovement in the process of renewing Gentleman, for his invention of improvements 
the virtues of animal charcoal, when ex- in inland transit; which improvements are 
havsted of impaired, being a communication applicable to, and may be combined with, an 
from a foreigner residing abron imy roved method of, or combination of me 
le Henry PI res, of Exeter, chemist, for thod and apparatus for c¢ mmunicating and 
bis vention of certa 1 roveme s pur transmitting or extending motive power; by 
fying gas for the purpose of un ation. means whereof carriages or Wwaggons may be 
To W mm Banks, of Springhill Terrace, propelled on railways or roads, and vessels 
near Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, may be propelled on canals; for which im- 
manufacturer, for his invention of a certain proved methods, Ac. letters-patent were 
nprovement in machinery pens and presses, grantei tothe said Herry Pinkus, dated the 
for Tucinge and pressing paper Ist dav of March, 1804 
To Henry Pinkus, late of Penosylvania, in To William Johnson, of the Horsley iren- 








works, in the parish of Tipton. in the county 
of Stafford, Gentleman, for his invention of a 
certain improvement, oncertain improvements 
in the construction of boots and shoes 

fo William Lucy, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, miller, tor his invention 
of certain improvements in steam-engines, 

Fo Theodore Schwartz, technologist, for- 
merly of Stockholm, but now of Bradford- 
street, Birmingham, iu the county of Warwick, 
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for hisinvention of a practical application, or 
practical applications of known principles to 
produce mechanical power. 

To Charles Appleby, of Sheffield, in the 
county of York, merchant, for bis invention of 
certain improvements in manufacturing files, 

Ty Jobo Lane Higgins, of Oxford-street, in 
the county of Middlesex, Faq., for his Inven- 
tion of certain improvements in the construc. 
tion of, and in working vessels for navigation. 


BANKRUPTsS, 


FROM aUGusr 25, to SsevrempeRr 25, T8355, mncicstiwe. 


August lo. — S. Cox, Hendon, Middlesex, 
horse-dealer (+. Puoinas, Blenheim-street, 
Bond-street, wine merchant . DEANK, 
Park place, Greenwich, lodging house keeper 
1 Freoe, New Mills, Derbyshire, erocer. J. 
i. Tuetine, Warminster, serivener. J. 
Muses, Birmingham, innkeeper. G.Sow 
Keay, Hibalastowe, Lincolnshire, carpenter 
J. Lees, Bilstone, Statlordshire, grocer. M. 
leaner, Haigh, Lancashire, bleacher J. 


Riuoprs, Lonewood, Hudderstield, clothier. 


Ancust 23 —W. Marrnuews, Bushey, Hert- 
B. Cuestrer 
MAN, Blackmore-street, Drury-lane, licensed 
T. Morcan, Lianidloes, Mont- 


tordshire, timber-merchant 
victualler 
gomeryshire, erocer. W. H. Cox, Chel 
tenham, printer. J. Jacxson, Burslem, 
Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer. W. 
T. Wren, Chichester, brewer. G. Fisuenr, 

J. Gracie, Preston, 
J. Travis, Manches- 


Liverpool, merchant. 
Lancashire, draper 
ter, dry-salter 

Sept. | —s. Evans, Castle-street, Leicester 


square, Victualler. H. Kerr, Woolwich, 


tailor. ~. Jones, Hemel Hempsted, sad- 
dier. T. Matrruews, Bushey, Hertford 
shire, carpenter, W. Wakeuam, Ply- 
mouth, roman-cement manufacturer. A. 


Craic, Newcastle upon-Tyne, cabinet maker. 
H. Dopp, Ambleside, Westmoreland, inn 
keeper. G. W. Sawyer, Brighton, builder. 
Hl. Barrrain, Hessie, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
innkeeper. W. MaTurws, Staverton, De- 
vonshire, miller. J. Powrkr, sen. and J. 
Powern, jun., Atherstone, Warwickshire, hat 
manufacturers, J. Tayrtor, Cheetwood, 
Lancashire, brushmaker. 

Sept. 4—T. Putvertort, Wisbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, ironmaster. J. Raven, Suffolk- 
lane, Cannon street, grocer. G. HEATHER, 
St Ann's-place, Limehouse, and F. ArGuks, 
Brunswick-terrace, Commercial-road East, 

T. Tunkavib Le, 
J. A. Surtu, Bilston, 
W. Hinpe wt, Bray- 


mahogany merchants. 
Worcester, grocer. 
Staffordshire, grocer. 
ton, Yorkshire, victualler. 

Sept. §—J. Brow N, Southampton, jeweller. 
T. Motyweux, Falmouth, linen-draper. J. 
H ENDERSON, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, 
master mariner. J.and J, A. WkesTER, 
Wadsley, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers, 


Sept. 11. G. Heyvwoon, St. Martin's lane, 
chemist. 1, ANcounp, John street, Totten 
ham-court-road, timber merchant, 7 =e 
Brreonron, Cheltenham, draper. G.Macry, 
Rose-street, New gate market, cattle-salesman. 
J, Witter, Brandon, Suffolk, grocer J 
Mounrain, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, common 
brewer C. Rkeomayx, Herne Bay, builder, 
J. Keys«, Abersychan, Monmouthshire, ero 
cer R. Kiisny, Donhead St. Andrew, 
Wiltshire, victualler J.Noakks, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, hosier. L.J.WRATHERERKY, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, merchant. 


Sept. i5.—1. Pemacrron,Worcester, brush 
maker, H. Mason and H. M. Ketrrirn. 
wkit, Camberwell, Surrey, coal-merchants, 
H. Bur akwent, Throgmorton-street, tailor. 
W. Hoven, Manchester, builder. J. Pos 
TLKTUWAITEK, Liverpool, draper. W. Hong. 
KNs, Liverpool, merchant, G. Bisuron, 
Parktields, Stattordshire, iron-master. Jo 
seru Maynury, Joun Mayaury, and Jo- 
skeru Mayaury, jun., Bilston, Staffordshire, 
tin-plate manufacturers, 


Sept. 4. — H. Wrirent, Norwich, wine 
merchant. lr. Knraur, Gilbert-street, Ox- 
ford-street, corn-chandler S. Govseon, 
Mincing-lane, wine-merchant W. Batiny, 


Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-tields, currier, S. 
Ronkats, Farringdon-street, floor-cloth ma 
nufacturer. W.J. Porren, Litthe Compton- 
street, Soho, victualler. W. Avuiina, Great 
Portland-street, Marylebone, chemist. J, 
SKaper, Newmarket, scrivener. J. Wrate- 
LkKY, Manchester, fustian manufacturer, kK, 
Hipxs, Chestertield, Derbyshire, grocer. 3. 
HivpeEr, Brighton, builder. 


Sept. 22.—J. W. Bucktann, Union-road, 
Albany-road, Old Kent-road, Surrey, British 
plate manutacturer. J. Baitny, South- 
hampton, hatter Rn. J. M'Extian, Belfast, 
Ireland, merchant RN. Jones, Carnarvon, 
draper. G. Preanson and T. Prarson, 
Newcastle-upon Tyne, poper-merchants, 


Sept. 25.—P. Camenece, Jerusalem Coffee. 
house, City, master mariner. C. BASAN and 
T.G. BAYNTUN, Strand, licensed victuallers. 
KE. Enwarps, Kineston-upon-Hull, common 
brewer. S. Lonyuen, Bristol, brewer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
- IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Ang. 24.—Lorp Mer o URNE moved that their Lordships resolve into 
Committee on the Ins! reh Bull. On elause 10 being put, Lord Ellen 
borough said that the clause, as if at present steed, opened the compos) 
tion of the tithe without anv limitation. Hh sh ould move that the clause 
} omitted Lord Melbourne having declined to divide the House, the 
clause was negatived, and struck out of the Bill—On clause 40 bemg pro 
ed, which pros les that t} e average Vi alu e ol corn sho i ld be the stand- 
ard of value t tithe Lord h HNenborough moved that this clause be also 
struck out. The pets divided—tor the motion, 35: tor the amendment, 
Ih: majority tor rerecting the clause, oe The other clauses were passe d 
without comment, up to clause 60, inclusive.—On clause 61 being put, the 
Karlot Haddington opposed it, and the remaining clauses of the Pill— 
thie se cyl stration and UpPproy riation clauses. A long discussion ensued, in 
the course ol wh ( h | ord Melt Mourne deemed it night tod leclare, that il 
this motion were agreed to, he should not be the party to send back the 
i'l to the Commons ; it would expose the measure to the rejection of that 
House. Eventually their Lordships divided, when there appeared, tor the 
clauses as they stood, 41; for their rejection, 138; majority for the rejec- 
{ 7 
Aug. 25.— On the presentation of several petitions against the Impri 
sonment tor Debt Bill, Lord Brougham suggested that it would be advis- 
able to allow the Bill to be brought in next session in exactly the same 
? state as it was left by the othe: House. Agreed to.—The Municipal Cor 
porations’ Bill was re-committed. On clause 59 being put, Lord Lyndhurst 
. proposed an amendment—that town-clerks should hold their offices during 
te —After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared, 
for the amendment, 104; against it, 36; majority in favour of the amend- 
ment, 68.— On the motion of Lord L yndhurst, an amendment was agreed 
to, without a division, to the effect that none but members of the Esta- 
blished Church should be the disposers ot the ecclesiastical patronage of 
corporations. The other clauses of the Bill were then agreed to, after a 
tew verbal corrections, which produced no discussion, 
(ug. 26.—-On the motion for the second reading of the Constabulary 
Foree (Ireland) Bill, considerable discussion arose, and the Earl of Roden 
moved, as an amendment, that it be read a second time that day six 
. months. Upon a division, the numbers were, for the amendment, 51: for 
the motion, 39: m itv against the second readin; g, 12. 

' Aug. 27.—Lord Melbourne, on the presentation of the Report of the 
VMumeipal Corporations’ Bill, declared his dissent from the amendments 
adopted in the Committee. —— Lordships eventually divided on the 
proposition of Lord Melbourne, to omit the word “aldermen” in the sixth 
clause. Contents, 80; Nor n + ‘ontents, 160; majority lor retaining the 
clause in its amended form, 80.—The other amendments were then 
adopted 

Aug. 28. Lord Wharnelitte moved that the Great Western Railway 

Bill be read a third time.—Alter a short discussion, the Bill was read a 

third time and passed.—lLord Melbourne moved that the Municipal Cor- 

| poration Reform Bill be read a third time.—Earl Winchilsea moved, as an 
7 amendment, that the Bill be read a third time that day six months.- 
1 Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and their Lordships divided ; when 

ee there appeared—tor the third reading, 69; against it, 5; majority, 64.— 

: The Bul was then read a third time and passed. 

: 

' 

t ~f 

; 
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Aug. 31.—Lord Lyndhurst presented a petition praying their Lordships 
to pass the Imprisonment for Debt Bill—a measure which his Lordship 
said required fuller consideration than could be given to it this session. 


Sept. 2. Lord Duncannon moved the second reading of the Voters 
(Ireland) Bill. His Lordship entered into some details of the measure, 
which he said would tend to assimilate the Irish to the present English 
system of registration.—A long discussion ensued, and, on a division, the 
Bill was thrown out by a majority of 81 against 27. 


Sept. 3.— The Musie and Daneing Licenses Bill, upon the motion of the 
Marquess of Salisburv, was ordered to be read a third time that day three 
months.— Lord) Lyndhurst expressed his surprise that Ministers had 
adopted no turther proceedings on the Irnsh Church Bill. In not proceed 
ing with at, and returning it to the other! House, great calamities would 
fall on the whole of the Protestant clergy of Ireland, and consequently a 
heavy responsibility would rest on the Government.— Lord Melbourne ad 
mitted the evil that must result to the clergy from the failure of this Bil, 
but demed that the responsibility rested with the Ministers. — Lord 
Brougham brought ina Bill to consolidate the law of marriage in Secot- 
and, which was read a first time.—A message from the Commons prayed 
their Lordships assent to a conference with the Commons on the subject 
of certain amendments inthe Municipal Retorm Bill.— Lord Melbourne, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the President of the Council, Lords Shaftesbury, Fal 
mouth, Hatherton, the Duke of Richmond, and others, were appointed 
managers of the conference, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst 
dechning to attend, 


Sept. 4.—Lord Brougham called the attention of the House to some 
returns which had been laid on the table relating to the Court of Chan 
cery ; and gave notice that, early next session, he should call the attention 
of the House to the great exertions and valuable reports made by the 
Common Law Commissioners. 


Sept. 6. The Report of the Committee for drawing up the reasons to 
he assigned to the Commons as those on which their Lordships differed 
with the Commons, on a portion of their amendments to the Corporation 
Reioem Bill, was brought up, read, and ordered to be printed. 


Sept. 7—The following Peers were named to manage the conference 
with the House of Commons on the amendments in the Corporation Re 
form Bill:—The Earl of Devon, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Bishop of 
Bristol, Lord Wharnecliffe, the Earl of Haddington, and Lord Fitzgerald 
and \ eSecl, 


Sept. &.—Lords Denman, Rosslyn, and Shaftesbury sat as his Majesty's 
Commissioners, and gave assent, in the usual form, to the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Ball, and several other Bills. 


Sept. 10. The King, surrounded by his great officers of state, having 
entered the House of Lords, and taken his seat upon the Throne, the 
Members of the House of Commons were summoned to appear at the bar 
by the Usher of the Black Rod. They arrived accordingly in considerable 
numbers, headed by the Speaker, who addressed his Majesty briefly on the 
labours of the session; and the Royal Asseat having been given formally 
to the remaining Bills of the session, his Majesty proceeded to read the 
following gracious Speech to both Houses, proroguing Parliament :— 


* My Lords and Gentlemen.—lI find, with great satisfaction, that the state of 
public business enables me to relieve you from further attendance, and from the 
pressure of those duties which you have performed with so much zeal and assi- 
duity. 

‘IT receive from all Foreign Powers satisfactory assurances of their desire to 
maintain with me the most friendly understanding, and | look forward with confi- 
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dence to the preservation of the general peace, which has heen, and will be, the 
object of my constant solicitude. 

‘] lament that the civil contest in the northern provinces of Spain has not vet 
been brought to a termination; but, taking a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Spanish monarehy, I shall continue to direct to that quarter my most anxious 
attention, in concert with the three Powers with whom I concluded the treaty ot 
quadruple alliance ; and I have, in furtherance of the object of that treaty, exer- 
vised the power vested in me by the Legislature, and have granted permission to 
mv subieets to engage in the service of the Queen of Spain. 

“TL have concluded with Denmark, Sardinia, and sweden, fresh conventions, 
calculated to prevent the traffic in African slaves: IT hope soon to receive the rati- 
fication of a similar treaty which has been signed with Spain. Iam engaged in 
negotiation with other Powers in) keurepe and in South America for the same pur- 
and I trust el ere long the united efforts of all civilized nations will sup- 
press and extinguish this trafhe. 

* T perceive w ith entire approbation that vou have directed your attention to the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, and I have cheerfu! ly 
given my assent to the Bill which von have passed for that purpose. — I cordially 
conene in this important measure, which is calculated to allay discontent. to pro- 
mote peace and wunien, and to procure for those communities the advantages of 


pose : 


responsible government, 

-L vreativ rejoice that the internal eondition of Treland has been such as to 
have permitted vou te substitute for the necessary ser erity of the law which has 
heen suffered to expire, enactments of a milder character. No part of my duty is 
more gratetul tomy feelings than the mitigation of a penal statute in any case 
in which at can be effected consistently with the maintenance of order and tran- 
etanilits 

‘Gentlemen of the House ot Commons,—I thank you for the readiness with 
whieh ven have voted the suppies. You have provided not only for the expenses 
et the wear, and for the tnterest upon the large sum awarded to the owners of 
slaves ino omy colonial possessions, but also for several inexpected and peculiar 
claims tpon the justice and liberality of the nation. It is most gratifying to ob- 
serve, that not only have these demands been met withont any addition: al taxation, 
but that vou have made some further progress in reducing the burdens of my people, 

‘Lam enabled to congratulate you that the terms upon which the loan for the 
compensation to the proprietors ot slaves has been obtained afford conclusive evi- 
dence ot the flourishing state of public credit, and of that general contidence which 
is the result of a determination to fulfil the national engagements, and to maintain 
mvielate the prabolre faith. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen,--T know that T may seeurely rely upon vour loyalty 

nd patriotism ; and | feel contident that, in returning to Your resp ctive counties, 
and in resuming those functions which you discharge with so much advantage to 
the community, vou will recommend to all classes of your countrymen obedience 
tothe law, attachment to the constitution, and a spirit of temperate amendment, 
which, under Divine Providence, are the surest means of preserving the tranquillity 
ind increasing the prosperity which this country enjovs.’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Aug. 25.--The Lectures Publeation Limitation Bill was considered in 
Committee, Lord J. Russell declaring that he could not consent to the 
Bill, except it provided that lectures mght be subject to extracts or com- 
ment, as was the case in reviewing books.—The Bill ultimately passed 
through Committee, with an amendment permitting notices of lectures. 
Mr. Wilks announced that, on the third reading of the Bill, he should pro- 
pose a clause, extending to “ sermons” protection similar to that given by 
this Rill to lectures.—Counsel were heard at the baron the part of the 
East Ind ia Company against Mr. Buckingham’s Compensation Bill.—- 
Further consideration of the Bill was deferred, in order that the arguments 
of Counsel might be duly dehberated upon. 


Aug. 27.—Mr. Wilks deferred his motion regarding the practical griev- 
ances of the Dissenters till the next session. 
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Aug. 238.—Sir §. Whalley presented a petition from the parish of St. 
Pancras, praying the House to withhold the Supplies until the Corpo- 
ration Bill was passed into a law in the same state as when it lett the 
(Commons. 


Aug. 29.--Mr. Ewart moved the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inspect the Lords’ Journals as regarded any proceedings on the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill and the Capital Punishments Bill, which had been sent to 
the Lords some time ago.—The motion was agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed. 


Aug. 31. —After the presentation of several petitions on the subject of 


the Mumicipal Corporations’ Bill, Lord J. Russell rose to explain the 
course Which Ministers intended to pursue in reference to that measure. 
Ilis Lordstnp declared his intention to acquiesce in all the amendinents 
them Lordships had introduced, with one or two exceptions. ‘To the elee 

tion of aldermen and town-clerks for lite he eould not consent, although 
he had no objection to having them elected tor six vears. The same thing 
he might say with respect to the Corporation justices, Whom the amend- 
ments of the other House would convert into justices for hfe. He should 
recommend, also, that the borouchs to be divided into wards should be 
those that had 9000 instead of 6000 inhabitants. Tle would also reject 
the amendment which gave the nomination of justices to the Crown instead 
of the town-councils. The division of boroughs into wards, and the settling 
of boundaries, he should entrust to the Revising Barristers, subject to the 
approbation of the Privy Council. He could not accede to the qualifiea- 
tion tor town councillors introduced in the motion of Lord Lyndiurst, but 
submitted to that of the Earl of Devon: neither could he coneur in the 
snendinent by which it was proposed that none of the governing body of 
Mumeipal Corporations, who were not members of the Established Chureh, 
Should present to livings belonging to that Church.—Sir R. Peel expressed 
lie intention to support the Noble Lord in some of his objections to the 
enmendments of the Lords, and urged the House not to lose the opportunity 
of obtaining an amicable settlement of so mmportant a measure.-—Aiter a 
long discussion, the Lords’ amendments were read trom the Chau. The 
words." for life” were then left out of the clause, and words substituted, 
the effect of whichis to continue aldermen im office for six years, half to 
be elected every three years. The amendment of the Lords, which made 
aldermen members of the council for life, was rejected, on the motion of 
Lord J. Russell. Several verbal amendments were then agreed to in the 
ith and several following clauses, inorder to carry out the principle of 
the amendment agreed upon in respect to the duration of the aldermen’s 
office.—The further proceedings were eventually adjourned 


Sept. 1.—The House resumed the consideration of the Corporations Bill. 
The first amendment embraced the question of *“ qualification.” There 
was a good deal of discussion on the subject. Lord J. Russell adhered to 
his disapproval of the change.—Sir R. Peel suggested that for town coun- 
Cillors, &e., there should be added the quaiification on rating—aainely, in 
large towns, Where there are four or more wards, bung rated at 50/,, in the 
smaller towns at 1o/. Tins addition to the Lords’ qualification was 
adopted, Lord J. Russell preterring, as there was to be a qualification, to 
adhere to Sir R. Peel’s terms.—On the clause regarding * town clerks,” 
Lord J. Russell moved, as an amendment on the Lords’ amendment, that 
those officers be appointed “ during pleasure,’ which was eventually 
adopted. His Lordstup then proposed to reject the Lords’ clause providing 
that members of the Church only exercise the patronage of Corporations 
regarding benefices, &c. After some discussion, Lord J. Russell suggested 
the postponement of the clause, thatit night be considered more deliber- 
ately. His Lordship then moved that the amendment respecting the ap- 
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pointment of justices of peace should be omitted, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, the House divided on the question, that the Lords’ amendment be 
agreed to, which was negatived by a majority of 95, the numbers being for 
the motion, 6°: against it, 164, The original clause was then restored. 


Sept 2.—Mr. Roebuck gave notice, that next Session he should propose 
that the refo be taken away trom the House of Lords, and that in its place 
they should be endowed with a suspensive power; but that any Bill which 
twice in one Session passed the House of Commons should, atter receiving 
the Roval assent. become law without the concurrence of the House of 
Lords.-The discussion on the Lords’ amendments to the Mumietpal Cor 
porations Bill produced the tollowing results :—The amendments of the 
Lords for the preservation of the rights of freemen were agreed to, with 
the except m of the exemption trom toll. The words 7 during his Ccon- 
tinuance in office’ were added to the amendments made upon clause 47 
(the qualification clause), after a division of 155 to 66.—The amendment 
of the Lords regarding the Cinque Ports was adopted.—On the subject of 
Church patronage, the proposition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
the effect that all the Church patronage belonging to corporations should 
be forthwith sold, was assented to; as was another empowering the Bishop 
of the diocese to appoint to any hvings becoming vacant between the 
passing of the Act and the sale. -A population of 9000 was agreed upon, 
on the motion of Lord J. Russell, as the mmianum which should require 
that a borough be divided into wards. It was also resolved that boroughs 
of 48,000 inhabitants and upwards be divided into six wards.—Lord J. 
Russell then moved the appointment of a Committee to draw up the reso 
lutions stating the reasons of the House for their dissent from the amend- 
ments of the Lords, which was agreed to. 


Sept. 3.--Lord J. Russell presented the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up reasons tor having disagreed to several of the amend- 


ments introduced by the Lords into the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
Agreed to. 


Sept. 4—Mr. S. Rice having moved the third reading of the Instalment 
Suspension (Ireland) Bill, Mr. H. Grattan gave notice of a motion for 
next Session for the total abolition of tithes: and that, in lieu of tithes, a 
tax, equal to the amount of composition, should be levied on property. 
The hon. member also gave notice of a motion, to the effect that the House 
of Lords had, during two successive Sessions, rejected various measures 
calculated for the benefit of Ireland, and that it would be expedient to 
repeal the Union, which would be calculated to remove those evils which 
afflicted that country.—The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 


Sept 7.—A message from the Lords having demanded a Conference, and 
that being granted, according to the usual form, the House went into dis 
cussion upon the Lords’ amendments to the Corporation Reform Bill.— 
Lord J. Russell proposed that they be adopted, which was carried without 


a division.—The report of the Orange Lodge Committee was brought up, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Sept. 9.—The House met, and adjourned to the next day. 





Municipal Registration and Elections.—In the “ Gazette” has appeared 


an Order in Council, in pursuance of a provision of the Municipal Reform 
Act, the effect of which is to postpone the operation of the Act two 
months, to cause the first election of Councillors to take place at Christ- 
mas, and to have the new governing bodies completed on New Year's Day, 

First, it is ordered, in regard to section 15 of the said Act, that the 
overseers shall make out and deliver to the town-clerk of the several 
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boroughs, their several ar an pag on the 7th of November, in lieu of the 
sth of September, as provided in the Act ; copies of the same being kept 
by the overseers for free examination, from the 7th to the 17th of Novem- 
ber, in lieu of from the 5th to the 15th of September ; and the town-clerk 
is to cause such lists to be affixed to the doors of the town-hall every day 
during the week next preceding the 17th of November. Secondly, it is 
ordered, in regard to the 17th section, that all notices of omission and 
objection shall be given before the 17th day of November, instead of the 
lsth day of September: lists of such claims and objections to be publely 
posted, like the original lists, by the town-elerk, during the eight days next 
preceding the Ist day of December, instead of the eight days next pre 

ceding the Ist of October; and lists are to be kept by him for free 
inspection during the same time. Thirdly, the revision of the lists, pro 
vided for by sections 18 and 29, shall be made by the revising-barristers 
between the Ist and the 15th of December, instead of between the Ist and 
the 15th of October. Fourthly, the completion of the burgess-lists, pro 

vided for by section 22, is to be effected by the town clerk on or before the 
22nd of December, instead of the 22nd of October. Fifthly, the first elee 

tion of councillors, under section 30, 1s to be made on the 26th of December 
in lieu of the Ist of November. Sixthly, the first election of aldermen, 
under section 25, 1s to be on the 3ist of December, instead of the 9th of 
November. Seventh, and lastly, in relation to seetions 40, 61, and 69, the 
first quarterly meeting of the council of every borough is to be holden at 
nvon on the Ist of January, 1836, instead of the 9th day of November, 
1835; and at this meeting the first mayors are to be elected, in lieu of on 
the 9th of November, and the first sheriffs appointed, in lieu of on the Ist 
of November. 





THE COLONIES. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica.—The Marquess of Sligo has opened the session of the House 
of Assembly. The prospects of the colony, as affected by the recent 
change in the condition of the Negro population, are set forth as generally 
satisfactory. The Noble Governor states that “the crop of this year has 
been got off in a much more favourable manner than could have been an- 
ticipated, considering the extraordinary change which has taken place in 
the social system of this colony. That it has fallen somewhat short is un- 
doubtedly true, as I find, by reference to the Custom House returns, (one 
of which, trom Annotto Bay, I have not yet received,) that up to the Ist 
of July, 1835, 68,001 hogsheads of sugar had been shipped, showing a 
diminution of 4444, or about'one-sixteenth in comparison with the previous 
year; but as I have not heard of a single instance of any canes remaining 
uncut, this diminution is to be attributed more to the tailure of the pro- 
duce of the canes, in consequence of the weather, that to any want of suf- 
fieient labour to take them off.”’ 

With respect to the working of apprentices, Lord Sligo states—‘“ I am 
happy to be enabled to inform you that so general is the habit of working 
for wages, and so very few the instances where it has been refused, that 
the idea once generally entertained, of the apprentices being likely to de- 
cline labouring at all in their own time, must be abandoned.’ 

Let us hope that the favourable expectations entertained by his Lord- 
ship, of the well-working of the new system, may be abundantly realized, 
and that the permanent prosperity of interests so important to the mother 
country may be really promoted by those great changes which humanity, 
and the strong-expressed voice of the nation, so imperiously called for. 
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™ RBermuda,—The Legislature was prorogued by the Governor in person, 
on the 30th of July, to the 3rd of September. His Excellency, in his 
speech, thanked the House of Representatives for the supplies they had 
granted him to meet the exigencies of the colony, and congratulated the 
Legislature on a year having ‘elapse ‘«d since the emancipation of the slaves 
without it being thought ne cessary to secure tranquility by any further 

enactments relative to that class of the population, notwithstanding the 


apprentice system had not been adopted in that colony. 
CANADA, 

We have accounts from Canada which furnish us with the Address of 
the Constitutional Association of Quebee to Lord Aylmer, on the ocea- 
sion of his reeal, and also with his Lordship’s reply, in which, at consider- 
able length, he seeks to justify himselt against the attacks made upon him 
by the House of Assembly, and concludes thas :—* The flattering testi- 
mony of the regard and good opinion of the Constitutional Association of 
Quebec, ad lressed to me in the concluding passage of your Address, could 
not fail to prove high ly 4 yratil yu ig tomy feelings, under any circuuustances. 
Hlow much more so is it when LI consider the efforts which have, with such 
unwearied perseverance, been made to blacken and defame my character, 
from the very hour of my arrival in Canada to the present time, and that 
dumng that period every act of mine has been made the theme either of 
virulent invective or unworthy detraction.” 


VESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


By a return made to the House of Commons it appears that in 1834 the 
population of thus colony was, erclusive of the troops, 1875, ot wh i 1og4 


were males, and 781 females. At Swan River, the principal district, there 
were ll males yf: 712 iemales: at Canning River, sixty males ar on — 
jemal t York, twenty males and three females . at Murray River, eight 


inales a seven females > at Augusta, thirty-six males and twenty hanisie $ ; 
at King George’s Sound, fifty-nine males and ne females. The 


>? 


total amount of the revenue for the year was 2310/2. Iss. 8d. 3 of which 
wlll. 17s. dd. was raised by import duties on spirits , ‘and licenses to sell 
_ same; fees in public offices, L1/. i5s.: sale of land and town allot- 
nents, | bil 6s. $d. The exports trom this colony in the same year were of 
the value of 1020/.—wool, 500/.: seal-skins, 500/.: and salted fish, 20/. 
The stock consisted of hie horses, 500 horned cattle, 3545 sheep, goats 
and pigs, 492. The number of acres of land under cultivation was 10364. 
In Fremantle there are buildings to the amount of 15,000/.: in Perth, 
10,000/.: im the smaller towns, similar investments to the amount of 
15,0007. The gross amount laid out in the improvement of land may be 
sthted at 20,000/.; and the value of cattle, horses, and sheep, actually in 
possession, 10,0002. The goods in hands of traders may be worth 30,0002. ; 
and the amount of outlay incurred in passage-money, or fruitless or unpro- 
ductive expenses on the part of i dividuats not classed in the above, may 
be estimated at 00,0002, ; making a total private expendituve in the for- 
mation of the colo mv, up tothe present time, of apout 200,0007, 


lnter-Colontal Apportionment.—The Commissioners appointed by the 
Act for the Abolition of Slavery hav e, according to the di.ections, and 
in the mode prescribed by the 45th clause of that Act, assigned and 
apportioned the sum of 20,000,000/, sterling to and amon ast the saul co- 
lomes, rateably and in proportion to the product So D ascertained for each 
respectively in the manner tollowiny, that is to say : 
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| Number of slaves Proportion of the 
by the last 20,000,000/, 
CoLony. registration in this to which the Colony is 
country. entitled, 
£, &. d. 
Bermuda ° e ° 4,203 50,584 7 Of 
Bahamas, . . 9.705 128,340 J 5 
Jamaica ° ° ° SLL ,dG92 6.161.927 HY "a 
| Honduras. : ° 1,920 Ol.o58 WW 7 
| Virgin Islands ° , h.192 72.940 8 Ot 
Antigua, ° : 20,537 425,866 J Ob 
| Montserrat . . ‘ G 855 103,558 1B 
| Nevis. . ‘ ‘ 8,722 1.007) 2 1G 
| St. Christopher's. e 20.660 S31,.630 10 7 
Dominica . ° ° 14,384 275,923 12 at 
| Barbadoes — 82,807 1,721,345 19 7 
| Girenada . ° . | 23.536 Gl6.444 17) 7 
| St. Vincent's . . ° | 22.097 592,508 1 O 
| Tobago... | 11 621 254,064 4° 11; 
| St. Lucia ‘ e sf 13.348 335.627 15 Wy 
Trinidad ‘ 22,359 1.039,119 1 3h 
| British Guiana o | 84.915 4.297.117 10 6 
| Cape of Good Hope : 38,427 1.247.401 0 i 
| Mauritius ‘ ‘ , 68 613 2.112.632 10° 11 
Total . 780,993 20,000,000 O | 0 








FOREIGN STATES, 
FRANCE. 

The French Session has closed. Like our own, it was of extraordinary 
length; but the French legislators cannot be accused of want of activity 
in passing laws. The laws against the press are now in operation. It 1s 
said several journals will be given up, and that much discontent 1s already 
expressed. The Government has strengthened itself, we think needlessly, 
in the Upper Chamber, by the creation of thirty dependent Peers. 


GERMANY. 


The Emperor Nicholas and the King of Prussia met at Leignitz on the 
3ist of August, where they were soon joined by the Austrian Archdukes 
Francis and John, Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, and several Ger- 
man princes. On the 5th ult. the royal and imperial army accompanied 
the King of Prussia to the camp at Kapsdorf, whence, after reviewing the 
troops, they were to proceed, 'V the way of Breslaw, to Kalisch. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria arrived at Suchenthal on the 2nd ult. on 
their way to Kalisch. On reaching the Bohemian frontier, they were 
received with great pomp by the authorities, and it appears also with 
enthusiastic rejoicings on the part of the people. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered that all sons of soldiers, who are 
brought up by their parents or relatives, shall not be allowed to contract 
marriage before they have entered upon effective military service. 

SPAIN, 
The civil war in Spain proceeds without any definite results of failure or 
Oct —VOL+e XLV. NO. CLXXVIII. a 
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suecess, The Pretenders movements have become very uneertain since 
the death of Zumalacarregui, and seem to be determined by no fixed plan ; 
neither is he able to keep together any numerous toree. Hits troops seem 


to be at ) sent divi lel Info small corps, each acting un ler a separate 
chief. apparently without anv coneert. The British Auxiharv Legion have 


been engaged in a shyaht affair among the mountains n ‘ar Hernan. 

Another change has taken place inthe Spanish Ministrv. Amanillas, 
Minister of War, is sue led by Castro de Toreno, a worn-out old politi 
cian, aged seventy-tis Alava, Minister of Marine, makes room tor Sara 
forio, Who seems to be a p ot vy little note: and Alvarez Guerra, 
Minister of the Int is replaced by Herrera, a Deputy trom Burgos. 
Poreno os still Peime Minis Latre, Quesada, Rodi, and \Lanso, are 
ippointed respectively to the Governorsinps of Arragon, New Castile, 
Catalonia vd Old Ca 

In Cadiz, Ba ma, Saravossa, Granada, \Talara, and many other 
places ob thy ‘timportance, Juntas have been chosen, who act indepen 
(| Vol w Grovernment una lle thev protess Loy ilfv to the Queen, 
a land 1 convocat 1 i Nation (lortes isort ot States-General 

the establishment of a new order ot things Phe Government seems 

1 ive fallen into weneral contem 


Revolting outrages hav y committed at Livingston, Mississippr. 
hwo enehy for thr tion sla vy. and seven nevroes who were 
hy vn to ha . to them, were taken by the peop bd hung an 
! st ts! In addition to tf eounts of outrare and bloodshed, the 
Amercan papers also « psome details of an insurrection among the 
slaves ot lava ris WLS ressed without the offenders 
havin 1 thy wetiit ' Fectinge th leclared object tie mas 
S.) i ot 7 Mis ~ ‘ t . ¥ Vi) rs rPwWas elthel kk oe | or 
wo led: but som ty was injured and destroved, andthe lives ot 
the planters had been put in jeopardy, and that being ascertained, and 


the offenders detected, they were taken, and, trom anything which appears 
to the contrary, shot, without any tral or sentence having taken place to 


ve the necessity of, or to sancti nh, the Vork of extermination. The 


summary of these transactions is thus given by the editor of the New Fork 
Krening Post “ The account which we publish in another column from 


iunextra of the Toledo (COhniw) Guzet/e, will be perused by our readers witli 
regret. With eivil feuds inthe north, tumultuous proce: lings ol anar 
clneal and fatal character in the west, and a servile war in the south—to 
say nothing of the factious and incendiary spirit whieh has recently broken 
out in varnous parts ol i Atlantic border—the country does, in truth, 
exhibit at present a spectacle to the European nations which, we fear, will 
be commented upon in away not caleulated to recommend the example ot 
popular government.’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, ESQ. 


In a former number of the *‘ Guardian,” we announced, with painful 
emotions, the decease of our highly-valued trend, Michael Thomas Sadler, 


Esq Ry this deplorable event. not onlv the social eirele, which this 
deeply-lamented gentlema lorned by the purity ot his example, and 
delighted bv the brillianev of his conversational powers and the elegance 


of his manners, but the whole British empire, and the world of literature, 
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sustain an irreparable loss. Asa Statesman, his Parliamentary career was 
invariably characterised by integrity, honour, benevolence, sound judg- 
ment, and genuine independence. In depth of reason, in perspicuity of 
argument, in extensive information, in aptitude of reply, in commanding 
eloquence, he had searcely a competitor in the British House of Commons, 
even prior to the unhappy period when many of its gifted Members were 
excluded trom its walls, to make way tor the ruffianism of Popery, and the 
vulgar violence of unlettered Radicalism, to usurp their places. Yes, so 
long as a generous rivalry in virtue and in honour dignified the British 
Legislature, Michael Thomas Sadler stood forth signally pre-eminent 
amongst our illustrious senators. Nay, had he flourished there in the 
most palmy days of England's legislative glory, even then his talents, his 
energy, his earnestness in his country’s cause, would have elevated him in 
the first grade of Statesmen, with Pitt and Burke with Sheridan and Fox. 
Latterly, however, his powertul intellect would have had no proper sp here 
of action, in the degraded House of Commons, where the voice of reason is 
stifled, truth is a despised exotic, and eloquence a neglected diamond 
sparkling amidst sordid dross. 

Rich in science, replete with historic lore, Mr. Sadler's mind was a 
treasury of sterling literature—a_ store-house, as if were, of interesting 
laets: and such was the charm otf his dietion, such his pleasing facility of 
communicating knowledge, that it was impossible for any man of clear 
intelleet to cultivate his society without deriving the most valuable infor 
mation, and the purest delight: trom his conversetion. Persuasion dwelt 
upon his tongue—truth, eandour, philanthropy, vutue, and religion, were 
the treasured inmates of his heart. In his convineing refutation of the 
Maithusian system, he has overthrown a most elaborate series of danger- 
ous arguments and insidious plausibilities, and, in doing so, had justified 
the ways of God to man with an ability worthy of the cause he advocated. 
Yes; the system which represented the Creator of the universe as having 
constituted no other effectual cheeks on the supposed superabundant popu- 
lation of his rational creatures, than vice and misery, famine, discord, and 
murder, ts a libel on the power, the knowledge, and the beneficence of that 
Almighty Being ; and, therefore, the man who first dissipated the impious, 
yet celusive reasonings of Malthus, merited the gratitude of the whole 
human race. 

In Ins walk through life, Faith, pointing to eternal ye ity, was his 
guide, and Hope and Charity companions of his way; and, as he lived, so 
he died, full of confidence in the merey of God, and his Redeemer’s love. 

In Mr. Sadler the poor found not merely a kind protector and a gener- 
ous patron, but a zealous advocate a powertul champion of their cause, 
To his exertions many of the hard-wrought children in factories owe the 
preservation of their health, and even of their lives. In short, wherever 
the voice of humanity was heard, there was Sadler found. 

On Tuesday last, the remains of this inestimable man were interred in 
Ballylesson churchyard. The gentry and an immense number of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Belfast and the adjacent country, evinced their 
respect for his memory by accompanying him to the grave. Inthe church, 
& most impressive and heart-moving sermon was preached on this awful 
occasion by the Rev. Thos. Drew, and produced a most powerful, and, we 
are convinced, a most salutary effect on the minds of his auditory. 

We should feel a melancholy pleasure in dwelling more at length on the 
virtues of our departed friend, and portraying their effects on his family 
circle (now, alas! bereaved of his presence), where his kindness, his 
urbanity, his gentleness, his tender solicitudes, and the warm affections of 
his feeling heart, diffused peace and happiness around the domestic scene ; 
but the publication of his memoir, written by a gentleman who knew him 
well, may, perhaps, plead our excuse for refraining toenter more deeply on 
the subject.— Belfast Guardian. 
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ROBERT LEMON, ESQ. 


On the 29th of July, at the State Paper Office, in the 58th year of his age, 
sincerely lamented by his family and trends, Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A,, 
deputy keeper of, and secretary to the Right Hon. Commissioners for 
printing and publishing State Papers. He was a man of extensive learn- 
ing, and great antiquarian research ; and derived the classical part of his 
education from his late uncle, the Rev. Geo, Wilham Lemon. It may 
probably be in the reeollection of our literary friends, that, a few years 
since, the former had the good fortune to discover, among the early MSS. 
in the State Paper Office, a theological work in Latin of the immortal 
Milton, which was immediately laid before his late Majesty King 
George 1V., who was graciously pleased to command that the same should 
be forthwith translated into English and published, and that a splendid 
copy thereof should be presented to Mr. Lemon; from whom it now 
descends to his son, as an heir-loom of mestimable value. It is a grati- 
fication to add, that at a Board held at the State Paper Office on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of August, the Right Hon, Commissioners were unanimously 
pleased to appoint the present Mr. Robert Lemon their secretary, in the 
room of his late father. 


MR. JOHN MALCOLM, 

We cordially join in the regret that has been expressed by our contem- 
poraries in announcing the death of Mr. John Malcolm, who was for some 
time editor of the “* Edinburgh Observer.” He had long been in an infirm 
state of health, and forthe last four or five months had been suffering 
under the effects of confirmed consumption. He expired on Tuesday 
morning at his house in Hanover-street, exhausted by severe and protracted 
disease. Mr. Maleolm was the son of a clergyman in Orkney, and ata 
very early age he obtained a heutenancy in the 42nd regiment, then engaged 
in the Peninsular war. When he landed in Spain, the British forces under 
the Duke of Wellington were occupied in the siege of St. Sebastian, and 
it must have been a novel as well as an appalling trial for a youth of 
twenty, from the solitudes of Orkney, to be marched up to the breaches, 
under a shower of balls trom the enemy's batteries. Mr. Malcolm was 
present at some of the other engagements that took place about the close 
of the war; and at Toulouse he received a wound in the groin, which 
rendered him lame during the rest of his lite. From the effect of this 
wound and the fatygues of the campaign he never recovered. In conse- 
quence of his delicate state of health, and his inalnlity te take active exer- 
cise, he contracted a hterary turn; and his productions, oth in prose and 
verse, hold a high rank among the works of modern authors. As a poet, 
he joined great delicacy of sentiment to sweetness and elegance of versifi- 
cation; and none can read his Scenes of War, and especially his smaller 
lyrical pieces, without being satisfied that his gentle Muse had drank 
deeply at the pure Castalian fount. To most of the annuals, and various 
other periodicals. he was a regular poetical contributor; and his verses 
always evinced the same chasteness and refinement of feeling and expres- 
sion. His leanings were decidedly to the pathetic and the melancholy: 
but he had at the same time a rich vein of wit, that might, had he indulged 
it, have raised him to excellence in that department of composition. He 
wrote likewise one or two works in prose, and in these his facetious humour 
appeared more conspicuously. He contnbuted to one of the earlier volumes 
of Constable's Miscellany a sketch of the Peninsular Campaigns in which 
he had served; and under the title of “ Tales of Field and Flood” he 
published a series of highly amusing stories, gathered chiefly from his own 
reminiscences of events that had fallen under his observation, both at 
home and abroad. In his manners, Mr. Malcolm was gentle and amiable ; 
he abounded in anecdote, and his conversation being enlivened with read 
wit, and enriched with the stores of literature, never failed to please. Suc 
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was his mildness and good nature that he never gave, and seldom took 
offence ; as he lived so we believe he died, without an enemy, and univer- 
sally regretted by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.— Kdin- 
hurgh Advertiser.—(In this too meagre but right-spirited tribute toa most 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, we most heartily join. Mr. Maleolm 
was “the mildest mannered man” we ever had the pleasure to know. 
Combined with a chivalrous sense of honour, and conversational qualifica- 
tions of a most attractive order, he was distinguished for his unassuming 
conduct. He softened while he enlivened the social circle. No person 
was more capable of gaining upon the affections of his triends; and we 
believe that of the many individuals whom he must have met in the course 
of a not uneventiul life, no one ever left his society without esteeming and 
loving his unpretending character. We trust that some of his hterary 
trends will undertake the task of collecting and giving to the world his 
literary remains, and the many admirable pieces which he published in 
works necessarily ephemeral.—£d. Post. ] 





MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married }—John Leech, Esq., of Lea, late 
Member for West Surrey, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late J, Knowles, Esq., of 
Heath Hall, Surrey. 

At Droxford, Hants, Alexander Beattie, Esq. 
of Calcutta, to Theresa, youngest daughter of 
the late ViceAdmiral Sir Edward Griffiths 
Colpoys, K.C.B. 

At St. James’s Church, Ernest Augustus 
Farl of Lisburne,to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Lawrence Palk. 

At Brighton, the Rey. John Warren, Rector 
of Gravely, Huntingdonshire, and eldest son 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Bangor, to 
Caroline Elizabeth, serond daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Warren, of the 3rd Guards. 

Richard D. Edgecomb, Esq., of Boxley, in 
the county of Kent, to Louisa, second daugh- 
ter of Richard Marshal, Esq., of the former 
place, and formerly of Totness, Devon, M.D. 

At the house of the British Minister at 
Berne, the Rev. C. Lushington, son of Sir H. 
Lushington, Bart., to Susan Rose, daughter 
of Captain J. Tweedale, late of the Hon. East 
India Company's service. 

At Colwich, near Shugborough, the Hon C, 
Murray, second son of the Earl of Mansfield, 
to the Hon. Frances Elizabeth Anson, sister 
of the Earl of Litchfield. 

At Killegney, Wexford, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, to Elizabeth, only surviving daughter 
and heiress of the late Richard Power, Esq., 
M.P., of Clashmore, Waterford. 

John Newman, Esq., of Dromore-house, 
Cork, to Margaret, daughter of N. P. Leader, 
Esq., of Dromagh Castle, same county, late 
M.P, 

At Blendworth, Spencer Smith, Esq., of 
Portland-place, to Frances Anne, second 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir M. Seymour, 
Bart., K.C.B. 

At Dulwich-hill-house, Champion-hill, E. 
Mocatta, jun., Esq., of Woburn-square, to 
Augusta, secoud daughter of Isaac L. Gold- 
smid, Esq. 


At St. Alphage, Greenwich, Richard Max. 
well Fox, Esq., of Fox-hall, county of Long 
ford, to Susan Amelia, second daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir Lawrence W. Halstead, K.C.B, 


—— -— - 


Died. \—Mr. James Mitchell, Secretary to the 
Oriental Translation Committee, in the 28th 
year of his age. 

At Little Missenden, Bucks, in the 8) at year 
of her age, Mra, Cleaver, widow of the late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At the house of the Dowager Countess of 
Guildford, Putney-hill, Lady Georgina North, 
youngest daughter of the late George Earl of 
Guiidford. 

In the 93rd year of his age, at his residence, 
Brixton-hill, Surrey, Sir Wm. Blizard, Knt., 
F.R.S. and F.A.S.,a Member of the Court of 
Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, &c. 

At his residence at Hampstead, from a de- 
cay of nature, Mr. Serjeant Sellon. The de- 
ceased was in his 74th year. While at the bar, 
he declined being raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, on account of deafness; which 
induced him to accept the office of Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, first at Union Hall and after- 
wards at Hatton Garden. 

Lieut.-Col. Loftus Gray, Lieut.-Governor of 
Pendennis Castle, and late of the Rifle Br’. 
gade, 

On the 24th Aug., at her residence, Sloane- 
street, Chelsea, aged 75, Mrs. Wright, widow 
of Nathaniel Wright, Esq. 

At Ahmedabad, in the East Indies, Major 
T. D. Morris, of the Bombay army. 

The Hon. Georgina Townsend, in the 75th 
year of her age; she was 34 years housekeeper 
of Windsor Castle. 

At Fair Oak Lodge, Frederica Augusta, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles and 
Lady Paget, aged 13. 

On the 12th inst., Mrs. Ann Holt, of Fins- 
bury-circus, relict of the late Mr. Thomas 
Holt, of Aldermanbury, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


{ New Universiy.—A ‘statement of 
facta” relating to the proceedings of the 
Councils of the London University in 
their attempt to obtain a charter of in- 
corporation has been transmitted to the 
subscribers, from which we learn that 
it has been decided by the King tn 
Council that there shall be favo charters, 
one in favour oft the University reducing 
its style to that of a college, and thereby 
ts vranting degrees, and the 
Atan Uni- 


precsiainy 
other constituting it a Metro) 
versity, With power to conter degrees on 
| of the 
lorated Kingdom, and from every 


candidates “* from = adi parts 
A’ Vili-e« 
rary of ¢ fucation, whether charlered or 


unin rporated _ 


Canal Steam-boat—A steam-boat has 
introduced on the Regent's Canal 
for towing the barges, and which bids 
fair to supersede the necessity of horses. 
Lhe paddle-w heel is affixed to the stern, 
little swell is occasioned, and the banks 
of the canal will not be materially af- 
fected. 


been 





CORNWALL. 


Nieam Powe rom Cornwal/l.—The ur - 
grevate of the steam-engines reported 
in this country in L834. was in round 
numbers about S000 Horse power, work- 
ing without intermission, or equivalent 
to the labour of upwards of 
18.000) horses : the are computed to 
raise 20.000 gallons of water to a mean 
height of 120 fathoms, or 14,000,000 of 
yallons to the helt of one toot, per 
minute, New River 
trom its rise near Hertford to London, 
is 42 miles, in which it descends 174 
feet, with a velocity of three feet Ina 
second, supplying to the reservotrs an 


} 
neta 


The course of thre 


average quantity of 18,000 gallons per 
minute: the Cornish would 
therefore be sufficient to force the whole 
supply of forty-six such rivers from the 
reservoir back to their sources.— Mining 
Review. 


eng nes 


(UMBERLAND. 


Fileating Island.—This singular phe- 
nomenon has, during the past week, 
again made its appearance on the Der- 
went Lake. and is, as usual, exciting 
much curiosity and attention, 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Laverpool and Vanchester Rail- 
way .— Abstract of the half-vearly report 
of the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, made to the general 
meeting held on the 22nd of August. 
The receipts for the half-year are— 

£ & & 
62,437 3 4 
43.641 1°44 
3,406 11 4 


99.474 16 0 
Total expenses,including interest 61,814 6 28 
p 


Coaching department 
Merchandise do 
Coal do, 





Net profit for six months. 37,660 9 10 
Which pays the usual half-yearly di- 
vidend of 44 per cent., leaving a surplus 
of more than 2000/. This is the first 
time the dividend for the first half of a 
year has been entirely paid out of the 
receipts of that half-year, which is 
necessarily less productive than the 
second half. The expenses of locomo- 
tive power are still heavy, amounting 
(including the purchase of three new 
engines) to 16,462/. The cost of re- 
pairing engines amounts altogether to 
FOAL LBs. 4d., which is a reduction on 
the amount mentioned in former re- 
ports, especially when the increased 
amount of traffic is considered. 


LEICESTER. 


A few gentlemen of Lutterworth 
have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in the chancel of their 
parish chureh to the memory of W ick- 
litte, thetr former illustrious rector. The 
expense is estimated at 500/. or 600/. It 
was at this place that he lived and died, 
and here he carried on the important 
work of translating the Scriptures. 


SOMERSET. 

Relics of the Ciwil Wars.—The la- 
bourers employed in excavating the 
ground at the brow of the hill in Dame 
Pugley’s field, above Stoke's croft, Bris- 
tol, have dug into an ash-pit, on the site 
where, in 1645, stood Prior’s-hill-fort, 
one of the fortifications raised against 
the Protector’s army under Gen. Fair- 
fax, then besieging Bristol. In this pit 
were found numerous bullets, small mea- 
sures, supposed to have been used for the 


purpose of charging muskets with the 
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proper quantity of powder, curiously- 
formed tobacco pipes with short stems, 
&c. Many of these are now in the pos- 
session of collectors. 


The Railway—We are happy to an- 
nounce that the tracing of our intended 
line to Bath has commenced. All this 
week since Tuesday, parties of men have 
been at work felling the timber in the 
track which is more clearly detined from 
St. Philip's to Keynsham, and we un- 
derstand will in a day or two be conti- 
nnued to Bath. The same steps we hear 
are in progress between London and 
Reading. Should any of our readers 
feel desirous of knowing where the line 
is to be, they had better go by water to 
Hanham, when they will find it dis- 
tinctly marked out by staffs, flags, and 
openings in the woods, from Langton 
Court Farm, near Neetham Dam, across 
the valleys of the same estate, into and 
along the hanging woods over the river, 
and thence through a long valley be- 
tween Dr. Fox’s and the farm-house 
over Harnham lock.—8ristod Mirror. 


It appears by the Report of the Com- 
missioners, that the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bristol are possessed in their own 
right of the following advowsons, and 
which, under the new Act, are directed 
to be sold: —In the city of Bristol, 
Christchurch and St. Ewin, St. James, 
St.John and St. Lawrence, St. Michael, 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Philip and Jacob, 
Temple. In Somersetshire, the vicarage 
of Stockland, and the rectory of Portis- 
head. In Gloucestershire, the vicarage 
of St. George. 


SUFFOLK. 


The quartern loaf of fine white bread 
(old weight, 44lb.) is now selling in Suf- 
folk at 4d. the loaf; in London, the 4lb. 
loaf is 7d. 


SUSSEX. 


Incendiary Fires.—We are sorry to 
say that the above distressing events are 
again becoming alarmingly frequent in 
this county. Itis our duty this week 
to record two instances of their occur- 
rence, both the property of gentlemen 
whose characters among the labouring 
classes are such that it precludes any 
idea that the wanton destruction of their 
property arose from a personal hostility 
or dislike, but rather from a dark feeling 
of malice and revenge, prevailing, we 
are afraid, to a great extent among the 
agricultural population. Every means 
have been taken, every argument brought 


forward and widely disseminated, to 
prove that the injury done to agricultu- 
ral property falls not on the farmer, 
who, in almost all cases, takes care to 
protect himself by insuring his barns, 
Ac. ; several severe examples have been 
made, but still the evil appears rather 
to increase than abate; and circum. 
stances which a few years ago would 
have been looked upon as both extraor- 
dinary and abominable, are now, in con- 
sequence of their frequency, regarded 
almost as commonplace events; to be 
deeply regretted and abhorred, certainly, 
but still as what are to be expected, and 
for which no remedy appears to exist. 


Brighton and London Railway.—The 
Committee appointed by the towa on 
the subject of the line of railroad which 
may be most advantageous to Brighton 
from London, recommend that Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s line through the western dis 
trict of Sussex is the best, but that 
Mr. Gibbs’s line terminates at a more 
desirable spot in London. In other 
words, they have come to the conclu- 
sion, that a line taking the more west- 
erly direction, by Horsham and Shore- 
ham, will be more advantageous to the 
town of Brighton than that proceeding 
inamore direct line eastward.—Brighion 
Gazelle. 


WARWICASHIRE. 


His Majesty has given fifty guineas 
towards the repairs of the Shakspeare 
monument, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


WORCESTER, 


Freak of Nature.—A gentleman has 
brought to our office a pear taken from a 
tree of the jargonelle species, in the 
garden of Mr. Thomas Milton, of Per- 
shore, which presents a very curious 
instance of the manner in which nature 
sometimes departs from her usual rules, 
When the pear was partly grown, a 
blossom sprung from the eye, and in due 
time another pear was formed; and 
from the eye of this last pear another 
blossom appeared, and produced fruit! 
so that the pear is literally now tria 


juncta in uno. It has been presented to 


the Natural History Society, and means 
will no doubt be taken to preserve it.— 
Worcester Journal. 


YORK. 

More Relics of Antupaty —The work- 
men, in levelling York Castle Yard, 
have discovered several other relics of 
former times, in addition wo those for- 
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merly mentioned. A coin of the Em- 
peror Vespasian, one of David King of 
Scotland, and several of the reign of 
King Charles, have been turned up. 
The bones of animals, mingled with the 
crumbling relics of humanity, including 
several skulls, have also been brought to 
light. A human thigh bone, which has 
evidently sustained a severe fracture 
from a shell, a portion of which was ad- 
hering to it, is not the least curious 
among the latter. A cannon ball of 
iron, weighing 32lbs., and an exploded 
bomb shell, have also been found. They 
had fallen between the old entrance to 
the Castle from Castlegate, and the new 
temporary porter's lodge, and it is pro- 
bable that they had been fired over 
Clifford's Tower, from Severus’ Hills, 
during the memorable siege of York, in 
the conflict between the Royalists and 
the Parliamentarians,— Tyne Mercury, 


SCOTLAND, 


Skerryvore Rocks. —These rocks are 
situate about twenty miles at sea, off 
lona, and twelve miles off Tiree, in 
Argyleshire. One of the floating buoys 
used in the survey for the lighthouse 
intended to be built on Skerryvore by 
the Commissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses, went adrift, as is sup- 
posed, on the 28th of August. Although 
this apparatus is of little value, yet its 
drift may lead to some interesting de- 
tails regarding the set of the tides in the 
Western Ocean, should it be found, Its 
deseription is that of a cask-buoy, with 
a water-tight case through it, in one 
end of which a pole, with a cast-iron 
sinker, is inserted, and in the other a 
staff with a white flag, which it carries 
erect, having the appearance of a boat 
under sail at some distance. It is worthy 
of remark, that in the course of the 
survey, while the engineer was in quest 
of building-materials for Skerryvore 
Lighthouse, in the island of Tiree, he 
met with some beautiful posts of white 
marble, which have been partially 
worked, and also inexhaustib'e fields of 
variegated granite in waived streaks of 
a red, white, and blackish colour. But 
at the Ross, in the island of Mull, the 


Scotland—TIreland. 


comparatively pure red and white gra- 
nite occurs in vast abundance. This is 
by far the most beautiful species in this 
country, or perhaps in the world ; it is 
certainly finer than anything he had 
seen from Egypt. One of the many 
blocks forming the debris of an adjoin- 
ing mountain, was found to measure, at 
the rate of twelve cubic feet to the ton, 
no less than 104 tons of square work- 
able granite !—Scotch paper. 


IRELAND. 


The “ Pilot’ of Dublin contains the 
particulars of the “ O'Connell Fund” 
for the year 1834; the total amount of 
which is 13,454/. The tribute money 
raised during the last five years is 
80,0002. 


Captain Evans, R.N., has been di- 
rected by Government to make a survey 
of the western harbours on the Irish 
coast, with a view to the selection of 
the most eligible site for a packet station 
to communicate with America. Captain 
Evans lately commanded the Tartarus 
steamer on the West India station. A 
more judicious appointment could not 
have been made. 


Curious Ree, — A curious antique 
kind of boat or canoe has been disco- 
vered in a Lake called Lough Muck, 
near Foxford. It is about fifteen feet 
long, two feet six inches wide, three 
inches thick, and not more than eight 
inches deep. There is no place for pad. 
dies, but on the inside is something like 
two seats. The whole is hewn out of a 
piece of solid oak. This antique relic 
of former days is now in the possession 
of Mr. Pat. Davis, of Carrick, near Fox. 
ford.— Mayo Constitution, 


Railways—In round numbers, the 
following are stated to be the costs of a 
few of the late Bills submitted to Par- 
liament: — London and Southampton 
Railway, about 31,0004, exclusive of 
opposition to the Great Western ; Bir- 
mingham Railway, about 90,000/.; 
Great Western, 150,000/. 


